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THE BRADLAUGH DEBATE. 


remarkable division in the BRADLAUGH case expresses 
perhaps the feeling and instinct of the House of Com- 
mons quite as much as its deliberate judgment on the legal 
and constitutional question. It was not through enthusiasm 
for any interpretation of ambiguous statutes that the 
majority cheered loudly for several minutes when the 
result was announced. The repugnance which is felt for 
the publications and acts of Mr. BrapLAuGH requires no 
explanation; but his moral and theological aberrations had 
no real bearings on the merits of the case. Every fresh 
stage in the controversy has been more embarrassing than 
the last. It is greatly to be regretted that the issues 
raised by Mr. Brapiaven himself and by Sir Drummonp 
Wotrr should have become to a certain extent part 
questions, though only one of the two parties is united. 
That the law of the case with respect both to oaths 
and to affirmations is doubtful is sufficiently proved by 
the division of opinion among lawyers both within and 
without the House of Commons. One Select Committee 
reported against the claim to make affirmation, and another 
against the claim to take the oath; and the second Com- 
mittee, disregarding the limits of the reference under 
which it acted, recommended the House to overrule 
the judgment of the first. The supporters of Mr. 
LaBoucHERE’s motion may be further divided into two 
classes. Some of them, including Mr. Lasoucuerz himself, 
who contended that the House could legally allow the 
affirmation, were perfectly consistent in voting for the 
motion. Those, on the other hand, who professed uncer- 
tainty as to the law defended a wholly untenable position 
in appealing from the House of Commons to the Courts of 
Law. Conflicts between the Houses’ of Parliament and 
the Bench are sometimes unavoidable ; but they have only 
occurred at long intervals, and they ought not to be deli- 
berately provoked. It was absurd to propose that the 
House should voluntarily assume the position of a litigant 
who commits a nominal trespass for the purpose of raising 
a question of title. Members who voted for the claim of 
affirmation without a strong conviction that it might be 
legally allowed challenged a judicial condemnation, not 
merely of Mr. BrapiauGH, but of the House of Commons. 
It would be impossible to impose the statutory penalty in 
an action by an informer, except on the ground that the 
House of Commons had infringed the law. The further 
proceedings would for a considerable time leave the ques- 
tion in suspense. A judgment for the plaintiff in a qui tam 
action would be brought before the Court in banc; and, if 
it were affirmed, before the Court of Appeal. The case 
might ultimately be taken to the House of Lords, which 
would be required to decide whether a member of the House 
of Commons had, in accordance with a resolution of the 
House, committed a breach of law and forfeited his seat. 
There is a similar objection to the proposal that the ques- 
tion should be decided on a motion for a habeas corpus. 
The warmth of feeling and of language imported into 
a debate which ought to have been strictly argumenta- 
tive was unfortunate, though it may have been inevit- 
able. Such a speech as that of Alderman Fowter, who 
seconded the amendment, may explain, though it can- 
not excuse, the characteristic bitterness with which Mr. 
Bricur always discusses matters in any way connected 
with religion. The demerits of Mr. BrapLavcu’s opinions 
can only form a reason for excluding him from the 


House on the assumption that, as Mr. Bricur said, a 
new test of theism is to be casually established. The risk 
and inconvenience of such an innovation would admit of 
easy proof. The only faith which has at any time been 
legally or officially recognized in England is not theism, 
but Christianity. The House of Commons has no apti- 
tude for investigating or appreciating the modern 
heresies of Positivists or Agnostics. At this moment 
a majority of its members, instead of regarding Mr. 
BraDiavGu’s intrusion with horror, probably wish that 
he had complied with the ordinary form and taken his 
seat in silence. On the present occasion his opponents 
eagerly disclaim any pretension to inquire into the opinions 
of any member who abstains from forcing them on the 
notice of the House; but if unbelief in any case excludes 
a member, it may be hereafter contended that the disquali- 
fication ought to be discovered even when it is not publicly 
avowed. An obvious mode of escaping from the difficulty 
would be a declaratory Act; but it is doubtful whether 
such a measure would pass the House of Lords. The most 
awkward contrivance was to pursue a course which might 
perhaps be illegal, with the purpose of transferring the 
responsibility of a decision from the House of Commons to 
the Courts of Law. Mr. Giapstone, though he supported 
Mr. Lasovucnere’s motion, argued in favour of administer- 
ing, not the affirmation, but the oath. If his advice had 
been followed, a question might possibly still have been 
raised as to Mr. Brapiaucn’s legal competence to sit or 
vote; but there can be little doubt that the decision of the 
House would have been supported by the High Court of 
Justice. No speaker in the debate explained so clearly 
the nature and importance of the issue raised by the 
motion and amendment. His contention that in adminis- 
tering the oath the House discharges a merely ministerial 
function might have deserved consideration at an earlier 
stage of the question. Literal compliance with the direc- 
tions of a statute might be dissociated from moral responsi- 
bility if the law allowed no exercise of discretion. In the 
less technical part of his speech Mr. Giapsrone urged 
more persuasively and less pugnaciously than Mr. Bricur 
the embarrassments which might ensue on an attempt to 
define and stigmatize atheism. 

Sir Drummonp Wo rr, though his intervention in the 
BraDLAvGH case has been in one sense almost unanimously 
approved by the House of Commons, has been the cause 
of much trouble and embarrassment. It is a sufficient 
personal apology that the House has both treated the 
matter seriously and made it the subject of a laborious 
and elaborate investigation. It may be fairly or plausibly 
asserted that so grave a question ought not to have been 
evaded or passed over in silence; yet, if Sir Drummonp 
Wo rr had been accidentally detained on his way to the 
House, no moral, religious, or constitutional issue would 
have been raised. It had not occurred to the Speaker, 
who was aware of all the circumstances, to direct that 
Mr. Brapiaven should not be allowed to take the oath. 
His application to affirm had already, by a strict inter- 

retation of a statute, been rejected by the House on the 
hou of a divided Committee. His unnecessary de- 
claration that the religious sanction of the oath was to 
him a meaningless form mainly created the complications 
which have since ensued; but it was well known that 
many members of the present and former Parliaments 
held the same opinions with Mr. Braptavcn. To them 
also the religious sanction was unmeaning, though they 
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had the good sense or good taste to abstain from thrust- 
ing their unbelief on public notice. In a similar case a 
Court of Law would probably reject the testimony of 
the witness; but it would be able under the statute to 
allow him the alternative course of making an affirmation. 
A promissory oath, notwithstanding its doubtful utility, 
is alleged by Mr. Brapiavcu’s opponents to stand on the 
same footing with the oath of a witness, as long as it is 
prescribed by law. 

Throughout the debates the judgment of some highly 
respectable members appeared to be warped by their intel- 
ligible dislike of Mr. Brapiavan’s opinions; but no reli- 
gious belief or unbelief affects the eligibility of a member. 


Tests which have since been repealed were imposed for the | 


purpose of excluding persons who held opinions which 
were considered dangerous to the State. The oath of 
allegiance was aimed at the partisans of the Pretender, and 
the oath of supremacy at the adherents of the Pope. The 
sanctions of the oath were those which were universally 
admitted to be binding ; and they were not adopted with the 
design that they should operate as tests. Roman Catholics 
of course refused to take the oath of supremacy; but they 
could haveno objection either to appeal to a Supreme Power, 


or to profess the true faith of a Christian. The effect of the | 
sanction in becoming a supplementary test was first per- | 


ceived in the case of the Jews, whose case had never been 
thought of when the oath was framed. Mr. Brapiaven is 
prevented from taking his seat in the House on similar 
grounds, though the objection is now made, not by himself, 
but by his adversaries. The religious formula was not framed 
on the supposition that it would be in any circumstances 
refused. The simplest remedy would have been to allow 
an affirmation to be substituted for an oath, not, as Mr. 
Lasovcuenre proposed, by resolution of the House, but by Act 
of Parliament ; but it is not certain that such a measure 
would be passed even by the House of Commons. 
The assumpticn by the House of a power to prohibit in 
the present case the administration of the oath may pro- 
bably not be inconsistent with the analogy of its practice, 
though it is not supported by direct precedent; but Mr. 
is left in a different position from 
when he was returned for Clare, and from Baron Roru- 
SCHILD, who was for several years member for the City of 
London without taking his seat. In both cases the House 
had only judicial notice of the fact that the member had 
not taken the oath, and it was possible that at any time 
he might change his mind and conform. Mr. Brapiavcn’s 
compliance with the requisition of the law depends on the 
improbable contingency of his becoming aconvert tosounder 
doctrines. The expulsion of a member on the ground of reli- 
gion or irreligion would be within the powerof the House, but 
scarcely within its practical competence. In themodern law 
and practice of England no conceivable heresy creates 
political disqualification ; and it would be impossible, even 
if it were advisable, to establish a new system of disabili- 
ties. It is true that the House of Commons cannot be 
compelled to assign reasons for the exercise of its power ; 
but, if Mr. Brapiavcu’s seat were declared vacant, a new 
writ must be issued; and it is quite possible that the 
electors of Northampton might repeat their former choice. 
The House would not, as in WILKEs’s case, assert the 
power of permanently disqualifying a member; but the 
process of imposing conditions on the right of taking the 
oath, and of making non-compliance an excuse for exclu- 
sion, might be indefinitely repeated. Mr. BrapLauau could 
rever have been so troublesome if he had been admitted 
to take his seat. The confused proceedings of Wednesday 
last justify the uneasiness which is felt by thoughtful 
liticians, and which will certainly not be diminished by 
r. GLADsTONE’s subsequent persistence in declining the 
responsibilities of his position. In further discussions it may 
be hoped that he will assume his proper position as adviser 
and guide of the House. He showed doubtful judgment 
in recognizing Sir Srarrorp Norracore as leader of a 
majority which included many Ministerial supporters. 


- 


. ABDICATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


T would be idle to pretend that the scene of Wed- 
nesday last in the House of Commons, with its 
sequel, has not brought about a situation of great 
embarrassment. The conduct of Mr. BrapLaucH on 
that occasion was probably calculated and arranged 
for the purpose of producing such a situation, and was 


characterized by the peculiar kind of ability of which 
no one disputes him the possession. His first step 
involved the House in the difficulty of either hear- 
ing him or deliberately refusing him a hearing, and 
though Mr. Guapsroye afterwards hinted that there was 
no necessity for adopting the former alternative, he was 
careful to give no advice to that effect. The permission 
accorded to Mr. BrapLavGu was one which gave a great 
advantage to a clever man and a practised speaker. He 
was careful to advance no argument. But his rhetoric 
| about his own and the people’s rights was well calculated 
| to catch the applause of democratic societies ; his defence 
of the “other names” which had been introduced threw 
an air of chivalry over his attitude, and this was judici- 
ously enhanced by his posing as “one man agains‘ six 
“hundred.” In the singular series of alternate removals 
and reappearances in which he was subsequently the central 
figure something of this dignified air was lost, though it 
was not wholly destroyed. But it was not so much the 
actual passage of arms which ended in Mr. Braptavcu’s 
incarceration, as the incarceration itself, that constituted 
the difficulty. It was terminated on the following day by 
a motion of Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s, who was reasonably 
desirous to hasten the finale, and to relinquish the un- 
natural part which had been forced upon him of leading 
_the House with a minority of a hundred and without 
official position. But Mr. Brapiaven’s friends have 
threatened a repetition of the scene of Wednesday; and 
even Mr. Guapstong, in his own tortuous language, has 
announced that he does not consider such conduct a neces- 
sary vindication of what he does consider to be Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH’s rights. The question How is all this to end? 
naturally forces itself upon the attention, not the less that 
there was nothing surprising in the mere fact of the diffi- 
culty, which was an obvious result of the division of 
Tuesday night. We necessarily write in ignorance of 
what may or may not have occurred at yesterday’s sitting 
of the House. 

That which is really surprising in the matter is the 
extraordinary line of conduct which the Prime MINIsTER 
has thought it proper to adopt. We have before now 
pointed out that the one desire of the Government 
throughout this matter has apparently been to avoid re- 
sponsibility. But for this desire, to which they have clung 
with a desperate tenacity contrasting curiously with 
their irresolution in some other matters, the affair never 
would have got into its present muddle. But at its every 
stage the determination of the Ministry not to take a 
definite line has been evident. From this came the refer- 
ence to the two Committees, the extraordinary coda tacked, 
obviously under Government inspiration, to the finding of 
| the second, and the attitude of Ministers in the actual 
| debate. But the conduct of Mr. Giavstone on Wednesday 
| was the most singular embodiment of this determination 
| not to lead that has yet been seen. That it was deliberately 
| adopted cannot be doubted. One of the ingenious persons 

who brew Parliamentary small beer for the consumption of 
the public has informed the world that Mr. Guapstonz ap- 
| peared in the House with gloves and a stick, and that his 
| appearance with gloves and a stick was in the penultimate 
| Parliament the signal that he did not mean to perform 

the part of general. These equipments are apparently 

Mr. Guiapstone’s Tarnkappe, or recipe of fern-seed, the 

sign of intended incognito and invisibility, which his fol- 
lowers know how to respect. Accordingly, when Mr. 
appeared to force the hand of the House 
| Mr. GLapstoNe made no sign. He was waited for, he was 
| even called by name. The SPgAKER, anxious to have the 
| definite commands of the House in a matter so weighty, 
made a perhaps formally unnecessary appeal for instruc- 
tions. But Mr. GLapstoNne remained inactive. This being 
the case, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore had at last to step into 
the breach, and for the remainder of the battle to officiate 
as general. Then, and not till then, did Mr. GLapstong 
open his mouth, to say practically that he had washed his 
hands of the business. He did not oppose Sir Srarrorp’s 
recommendations ; on the contrary, he supported them with 
his voice and his vote. But he would have nothing to 
do with the initiative, and practically abdicated for the 
time his functions as leader of the House for those of the 
leader of Opposition, acquiescing in, but not proposing, the 
steps taken for the restoration of order and the defence 
of the authority of the House. By this curious conduct 
he indeed avoided the charge of conniving at rebellion 
against the authority of the Speaker. But at the same 
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time he avoided still more dexterously the charge of 
initiating harsh measures against Mr. Brapiaucu. This 
responsibility, like the responsibility in all previous stages 
of the business, has been shifted upon the shoulders of 
the Opposition. The odium of those frequently necessary 
measures which have to be taken for enforcing the autho- 
rity of the House is justly supposed to rest upon Ministers 
as an incident of the general responsibilities of office. It 
has remained for Mr. Guapsrone to devise a means of 
evading this unpleasant concomitant of the pleasures of 
Downing Street. The office of executioner is not a 
grateful one, and it is doubtless very satisfactory to be 
able to delegate it, with the additional advantage of placing 
it in the hands of a political adversary. 

We have called this proceeding an act of abdication, 
and we see no milder term which can be applied to it. 
Doubtless Mr. Giapstone’s position—in consequence, let it 
be remembered, of his own action—was a delicate one, and 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, with a generosity contrasting 
singularly with the attitude of the Government, fully re- 
cognized this. But it seems impossible to contend that 
his action, or rather inaction, was legitimated by the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. GLApsronE seems to wish to take the 
vote of Tuesday night as a kind of partial vote of want of 
confidence, justifying a partial resignation. The doctrine 
is, no doubt, an exceedingly convenient one, and, carried 
a little further, would make it almost impossible for a 
Government ever to meet with serious disaster. But it is 
not one which can be for a moment accepted as fair, or 
the acceptance of which can be regarded as for the public 
welfare. No Government can be permitted in the case of 
important public questions to wash their hands, to stand 
aside and to say, “Settle it among yourselves.” Such 
conduct must be set down either to childish petulance, to 
incapacity for management, or else to an elaborate design 
to evade the responsibilities of office. It might indeed be 
contended that no one of these three motives is wholly 
absent in the present instance, and certainly no one of 
them is particularly creditable to the Government. Still 
less creditable perhaps was Mr. Guapsronn’s jaunty 
remark on Thursday that, “only twenty-four hours” 
having elapsed, the Ministry had not yet thought it 
worth while to consider the situation. Had they 
honestly met the case instead of adopting a course 
which was almost equivalent to moving “the previous 
“question,” there might be some shadow of excuse for 
the attitude of dudygeon assamed on Wednesday. But, 
in face of their actual conduct, the vote of the House 
must be taken as a direct appeal to the Government to 
propose a settlement of the difficulty, instead of a way 
of avoiding it. To this conclusion they must come sooner 
or later; nor will it be always possible to make Mr. 
Lasoucnere and Mr. Serjeant Sion stalking-horses for 
action which they dare not take, and Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
core the scapegoat for responsibility which they are afraid 
to incur. The extreme awkwardness of the question in 
its present state everybody admits; but the Government 
cannot in the long run escape the task which they 
have hitherto so resolutely avoided. The conduct of the 
Opposition hitherto, if it has lacked “opportunism’”’ to 
some extent, has been strictly within its rights. It has 
sought solely to ascertain the law and the facts, and then 
to act on both. The conduct of the Government, on the 
other hand, has been based apparently on a desire to avoid 
action ot any kind. In this, as in the more overt pro- 
ceeding of Wednesday, they have simply abdicated their 
functions. It is open to the Government, if they think 
it absolutely necessary to seat Mr. Brapuavcn, either to 
propose the relaxation of the oath or the definite exten- 
sion of the affirmation, and in doing either of these things 
they would, whatever may be thought of the intrinsic 
merits of either proposal, be resuming and discharging 
the functions of eas These they are now re- 
fusing to discharge, with the inevitable result of confusion 
and deadlock. It is idle to charge this state of things on 
the Opposition or on any member of it; even Mr. Brap- 
LAUGi is only partially to blame for it, because his present 
attitude is clearly encouraged by the indirect but decided 
Su))po: t given him by the Government on Tuesday and since. 
The Ministry—and the Ministry almost alone—are to blame, 
aud they will continue to bear that blame, unless they 
muke up their mind to take the fence at which they have 
so loug been “ craning.” 


THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET. 


the introduction of Mr. Giapstonr’s new Budget, 
its provisions have necessarily had to undergo a con- 
siderable change. He was then sanguine enough to ex- 
pect that a new treaty of commerce with France might be 
concluded by the middle of August. This expectation he 
has now had to abandon. The French Government is not 
to be hurried, and inits critical relations with the Senate 
cannot afford to have it assumed that it is going to modify 
in favour of England the tariff which the Senate has not 
yet approved. The contemplated reduction in the wine 
duties must therefore be postponed ; and if the French 
are willing to make a treaty of commerce at all, the 
course taken will probably be that the two Go- 
vernments will conclude the treaty during the autumn, 
and that the English Government will apply to 
Parliament at the beginning of next Session for the requi- 
site anthority to carry out the English part of the bargain. 
We have nothing whatever with which we can bargain, 
except the wine duties, and it is therefore only the wine 
duties that any future application to Parliament for autho- 
rity to carry out a treaty with France can affect. Mr. 
Gapsrove has gained by his premature dealing with these 
duties the knowledge that Parliament will heartily support 
him in reducing them as a means of bargaining with 
France. The obvious objection that it is very impru- 
dent for a bargainer to disclose all that he has to concede 
before he begins to bargain is in this case satisfactorily met 
by the reply that the French know perfectly well that 
we have only one possible advantage to offer them. But 
this is not all that Mr. Guapstone has gained by laying 
his proposal at an early date before the public. He has 
received the criticism he invited, and has had considerations 
forced upon him which, as he acknowledges, may induce 
him to change his opinion on some very important points. 
For some time past there has been a keen contest as to the 
proper mode of charging duties on wine. According to 
our present system, introduced when the French treaty 
was made in 1860, all wine above 26 degrees and up to 
40 degrees pays the same duty. The growers and 
shippers of strong cheap wines complain that this is 
unfair on them, and Mr. GLapsTonE proposed to make 
everything fair by having a sliding scale, so that 
each increasing degree of strength should carry with 
it a fractional increase of duty. The trade, however, 
strongly objected to this on account of the minute and 
vexatious testing to which wines would be subjected. And 
Mr. Guapstone has been so far moved by their appeals to 
him that he now says that he is prepared to consider 
whether it would not be better to divide the wines above 
a certain degree of strength into classes, so that all wines 
of approximately the same degree of strength should pay 
the same duty. It is certainly very desirable that Mr. 
Gtapstoxe should have time to enlighten his mind on 
such a point before he negotiates with France. But it is 
impossible not to feel some surprise that he should have 
made his proposals to Parliament without having examined 
such a matter so exhaustively as to have reached a conclusion 
which he was prepared to defend against any criticism to 
which it might be exposed. 

It is less surprising that Mr. Guapsrone should not 
have foreseen every possible objection that could be 
made to his plan for taxing beer. How to tax beer so 
as to do complete justice both to the revenue and the 
brewers is, as Mr. GLapsToNE asserts, one of the most 
difficult problems with which he has ever undertaken 
to deal. Taxing malt is theoretically wrong, as it is tax- 
ing the manufactured article beer at too early a stage ; 
but it has the enormous practical advantage that the tax 
is easily levied, is scarcely ever evaded, and its proper 
amount can be readily ascertained. If the tax on beer could 
be imposed when the whole process is finished, there would 
be no great practical difficulty in levying it. If, for example, 
the plan adopted in the United States could be followed, 
and a stamp had to be affixed on every barrel sent out for 
consumption, the duty could be got in with little risk to 
the revenue and scarcely any annoyance to the brewers. 
But the beer drunk in the United States is of one uniform 
strength, while in England the strength of the beer con- 
sumed differs widely, and the English tax is to vary 
according to the strength of the beer. This strength must 
therefore be tested, and the only way of testing the 
strength of beer is to test it while it is in the process 
of fermentation. How this is to be done is the problem 
to be solved. The puzzle is so great that Mr. Guapstone 
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stated on Thursday night that even then he was not pre- 
pared with a final proposal ; but he acknowledged that the 
brewers had convinced him that, if his original proposal had 
been adopted, he would be getting a larger revenue than he 
intended or thought right. Mr. Arraur Bass, who spoke 
with as much knowledge of the subject as any one could 

, put this unintended increase of income at nearly a 
million and a half sterling. Mr. Guapstoxe did not ac- 
cept these figures; but he owned that, if hedid not wish 
to take too much money, he must make a concession to the 
brewers in the direction pointed out by them. The 
technical form which the change will take will be an 
alteration in the measurement of the specific gravity of 
the liquid when it is in the fermenting vats. There were 
also other minor changes which Mr. GrapstToxe said he 
was prepared to adopt in deference to the remonstrances 
of the trade. He was prepared to allow a larger 
margin for waste, to modify the presumptive charge 
upon the materials used in brewing, and to take 
monthly instead of fortnightly payments. He further stated 
that it had been represented to him that a number 
of families might combine to brew in a common brew- 
house the value of which would not render it liable to 
duty, and that what hetermed Brewing Clubs might thus 
be established. He proposed therefore to cut the ground 
from under these jovial institutions, by enacting that the 
brewing exempted from duty must be brewing upon the 
premises of each person benefiting by the exemption. All 
these changes would, he calculated, diminish the revenue 
which he expects to derive this year from the Beer-tax. 
Bat then this year there will be no reduction on the wine 
duties, so that altogether his surplus will be even larger 
than he anticipated, and may be even expected to reach 
something like half a million sterling. 


Sir Starrorp Norrucore, without offering any criticism 
that could be called captious, objected to the Budget alto- 
gether. There was, he thought, no use in having a new 
Budget at all. He had left behind hima Budget which 
did not provide any surplus; but then he did not see 
what good it was to have a surplus. The use to which 
Mr. GLapstone proposed to apply his surplus was to give 
some possible and hypothetical aid to India. Until the 
Government knew whether it was going to help India, it 
was useless to call on the taxpayer to provide money for a 
purpose for which the money might never be needed. Even 
if there was to be a new Budget, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
thought that the proposals of Mr. GiapstoNne were open to 
innumerable objections. He readily owned that, if it 
was a good thing to abolish the Malt-tax, the credit 
due to the Government for the proposal was not in any 
way diminished by the fact that the substitution of a Beer- 
tax for a Malt-tax has been often suggested. It is easy to 
make suggestions for financial changes ; the difficulty is to 
find a Ministry that has sufficient courage to shape vague 
suggestions into a definite scheme for which it makes 
itself responsible. Nor did Sir Srarrorp Norrucore object 
to what he called a political budget. It was, he thought, 
quite fair that the Government should try to please the 
farmers if it had a fancy to do so. But he prophesied that 
the farmers would be very much disappointed with 
the results of this repeal of a tax against which they 
have long been clamouring; and it must be owned 
that the precise advantage that farmers expect to derive 
from the repeal of the Malt-tax has never been placed in 
any very clear light. Even if the Malt-tax was to be 
abolished, Sir Srarrorp Nortucore thought that the in- 
crease of the Income-tax was not the proper mode of 
purchasing its abolition. He suggested what he himself 
would have done had he been in Mr. Grapstonz’s place. 
By the payment down of a million sterling a permanent 
increase of revenue exceeding 300,000l. is to be obtained. 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore would have borrowed the mil- 
lion and have paid it off in three years with the proceeds 
of the increased reverue. In making this suggestion, 
and in arguing that a surplus was useless, Sir Sanwees 
NortTucote summed up what may be termed his system 
of finance as contrasted with that of Mr. Guapsrone. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore wishes to give the taxpayer 
the greatest amount of ease which at any moment it is pos- 
sible to give him. It seems hard on the taxpayer to 
make him provide a penny beyond what must necessarily 
be spent, and equally hard to make him pay down a sum 
that can be easily paid in course of time by instalments. 
Mr. Guapstone thinks not so much of the taxpayer 
as ho exists at any particular moment, but of the national 


credit which it is the business of the taxpayer at 
all times to maintain. His maxims are, that there 
ought always to be a surplus as a sign of the 
financial strength of the pation, and that each year 
ought to provide for its own charges. The Income- 
tax-payer is now the sufferer, and it certainly seems. 
hard on him that he alone should pay for what is 
to be a general financial improvement. But he must- 
console himself as well as he can with the thought that he 
supplies the machinery by which Mr. Giapsroys’s maxims 
of finance are to prevail. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA, 


gies. or three years ago the prospect of war betweer 
Russia and China might have been regarded by some 
English politicians not without complacency. A formid- 
able diversion would have removed immediate apprehen- 
sion of Russian interference in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
It is probable that the whole disposable force in Centrak 
Asia may be required in Kuldja and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, though it is still difficult to believe that the 
Chinese troops will venture on an encounter with an 
enemy so greatly superior in arms and discipline. It is 
said that more than one incursion has been made into 
Russian territory ; but there is little facility for obtaining 
accurate information as to the state of affairs in that re- 
mote region. Other rumours are current of conspiracies 
in the recently acquired Russian dependencies, which must 
undoubtedly contain many elements of disturbance ; but, 
little as the Mussulmans of Khokand and Bokhara may 
like the rule of their conquerors, their kindred tribes of 
the same faith have a still deadlier feud with the Chinese. 
There is no bloodier episode in Oriental history than the 
total or partial extirpation of the population which had for 
some years belonged to a newly established kingdom under 
a Mussulman chief. It had been supposed that the Turkish 
tribes of the border had achieved permanent indepen- 
dence ; but on the death of the founder of the dynasty they 
were unable to resist the slow and resolute advance of the 
Chinese forces. The imagination may well be impressed 
by the deliberate resolution of generals who halted on their 
march to sow and reap a harvest as a substitute for an 
ordinary commissariat. The terror which was inspired by 
the numbers and steady purpose of the conquering army 
probably tended to produce submission in a district which 
had not yet been overrun. 

The moral or diplomatic merits of the quarrel between 
Rassia and China will have but little influence on the result. 
The facts are still imperfectly known; but it seems 
that Russia several years ago occupied Kuldja with the 
assent of the Chinese Government, under an undertaking 
to restore the province to its former owners as soon as 
they were in a position to maintain their authority. At 
that time the Atatik GuazeE was still prosperous and ap- 
parently powerful; and it may probably have been su 
posed that the engagement to restore Kuldja was merely 
nominal. When the Mahometan power was finally over- 
thrown the Chinese demanded the evacuation of the pro- 
vince; and, toa certain extent, the justice of their claim was 
admitted. The Russians stipulated for the retention of 
certain districts in repayment of their outlay during the 
occupation of Kuldja, and the division of the territory 
was arranged in the treaty which has since been disavowed 
at Pekin. On the face of the transaction the bargain seems 
to have been equitable, though it is possible that the 
Russian claim of territory may have been excessive. At 
Livadia, where the treaty was signed, the unfortunate Chinese 
Ambassador may possibly have been cajoled or overawed, 
but there is no reason to doubt the loyalty with which he 
interpreted and executed his instructions. According to 
European precedents, his Government was entitled to with- 
hold ratification of the treaty, at the risk of the conse- 
quences which might follow an unfriendly proceeding. It 
was nearly certain that, on the rupture of the negotiations, 
the Russian Government would regard as no longer bind- 
ing the provisional arrangement under which Kuldja had 
been held. If the Russian garrison, with due reinforce- 
ments, continued to hold the province, it seemed and still 
seems a hopeless enterprise to repel it by force. 


The war, if it begins or proceeds, cannot be immediately 


dangerous to Russia, but it may be extremely inconvenient. 
The numbers of the Russian army are sufficient to meet 
graver emergencies; but the movement of troops fromdistant 
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provinces of the Empire is costly, and a chronic quarrel 
with China would involve a large and permanent drain on 
the finances. If Kuldja is kept or reconquered, it must be 
defended against an obstinate enemy, who will not be de- 
terred by defeat from attempts to retrieve his losses. For 
some time past the Russians have had no external adver- 
saries to fear in Central Asia, with the exception of the 
nomad Turcomans. The Khanates have been effectually 
subdued, and the paramount Power can take care that 
the native rulers have no opportunity of organizing an 
army. The Chinese in the interior of their own territory 
are out of reach ; and they will probably have no difficulty 
in supplying the losses which they may suffer in the war. 

The reinforcements which may be required on the Eastern 
frontier cannot safely be provided from the ordinary army 

of occupation. The restlessness which will ensue on the 
outbreak of a new war must be kept in check by the pre- 

sence of sufficient forces at all the principal posts. The 
Turcomans, if they find themselves relieved from the danger 
of an invasion during the present summer, will not fail to 
make themselves troublesome. Were it not for the con- 
tinuance of the Afghan war the neighbours and rivals of the 
Russians in Asia might look forward to the proverbial 
pleasure of watching from a place of rest the troubles of 
strangers; but in the present case there are reasons of 
self-interest as well as of philanthropy for deprecating a 
contest which is apparently imminent. 

The chief danger to Russia will be that in a prolonged 
struggle the Chinese may learn to fight; and other Euro- 
pean nations, including England, may have reason to watch 
with anxiety the progress of their military education. 
China has almost all the elements of power ; but it has not 
yet mastered the modern art of war. A proud and ignorant 
dislike to imitation of foreign practices has alone prevented 
the organization of a formidable army. In the war of 
twenty years ago a comparatively insignificant French and 
English force occupied the capital and enforced the signa- 
ture of the Treaty of Tientsin; yet the Chinese were 
animated with deadly hatred of the foreign invaders, and 
the vast population furnishes the material of an effective 
suldiery in inexhaustible abundance. The Chinese are for 
the most part robust, temperate, obedient, and extraordi- 
narily exempt from fear of death. Even now a Chinese 
army, properly equipped with arms of precision, and led by 
European officers, would perhaps be more than a match for 
equal numbers of any other Asiatic nation. The French 
and English war lasted for so short a time that the 
lessons which it taught were imperfectly learned; for 
soon afterwards the weakness of the Empire was illustrated 
by the wide success of the Taeping rebellion. When the 
Imperial troops under an English officer of genius finally 
restored the authority of the Empgror, the Government 
probably believed that it had at last created an efficient 
army. Inthe contingency of a rupture with Russia, the 
Chinese troops will discover their own helplessness ; and 
probably they may be induced to profit by their ex- 
perience. If, after successive defeats, they renew the 
struggle year by year, each campaign will be more and 
more evenly contested. Colonel Gorpon’s sudden resolu- 
tion to proceed to China will excite reasonable comment ; 
but confidence may be placed in the sincerity of his inten- 
tion to dissuade the Chinese Government, if possible, from 
war. It is to be regretted that he has left his subsequent 
intentions in doubt. 


No policy could be more shortsighted than encourage- 
ment on the part of England of Chinese hostility to 
Russia. It is well known that all the Foreign Embassies 
at Pekin have urged the Government both to release the 
unfortunate dignitary who negotiated the Treaty of 
Livadia, and to come to terms with the Russian Govern- 
ment. There are many reasons for regarding a war with 
anxiety. The aggrandizement of Russia would not be 
altogether welcome ; and, on the other hand, any success- 
ful resistance would confirm and increase the ordinary 
arrogance of the Chinese. If war occurs, the Russian Go- 
vernment will not content itself with the occupation of the 
disputed territory, or with the annexation of neighbouring 
provinces. A squadron is already preparing to threaten the 
coast ; and the institution of blockades will offer great impedi- 
ments totrade. The commerce of England with China, though 
it is hampered by vexatious restrictions, still exceeds in 
value the collective trade of all other nations. Russian 
cruisers would at least not facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of a rival, and, as in all similar cases, collisions 
would inevitably ensue. At the same time the Chinese 


would become more and more hostile to foreigners, who, in 
contradistinction to themselves, are all regarded in a cer- 
tain sense asa single community. Their opinion is not 
altogether without foundation, for Europeans and Ameri- 
cans have a common interest in resisting the encroach- 
ments of Chinese functionaries. The little commonwealth 
of Shanghai, though it is nominally subject to China, has 
for the most part been harmoniously administered by a 
kind of Board representing all civilized nations. With 
the Kuldja question, even if it were fully understood, the 
English Government could have nothing to do. Its 
business is to profit by every opportunity to prevent a 
rupture or to shorten the war. 


EGYPT. 


NEW Parliamentary Blue-book on the affairs of 

Egypt has just been published, containing the diplo- 
matic history of Egypt from the end of June to the end 
of December of last year. In one sense its contents are now 
out of date, for it treats of the state of things when the 
new Viceroy began to reign, and this state of things has 
passed away; of negotiations regarding the RoruscHinp 
Loan, which long ago were brought to a conclusion; and 
of the measures taken to institute the Commission ef 
Liquidation, which is now on the point of concluding its 
very useful labours. But in another sense there is much 
to be found in the volume which is of present, because of 
permanent, interest. Things in Egypt are very much im- 
proved, a better system of government having concurred 
with an exceptionally good harvest in gia | the 
burdens of the peasants. But a country like Hgypt 
cannot be radically changed all at once, and the Blue- 
book throws a very instructive light on the condition 
of the peasantry less than a year ago. Egypt is 
still under a joint Protectorate, and the machinery of this 
Protectorate is now working smoothly; but difficulties 
may arise any day, and anything is useful which shows, as 
many of the documents in this Blue-book tend to show, 
what are the relations of the protecting Powers to the other 
great Powers. Lastly, thereis a cluster of minor Powers. 
who are each allowed to have something to do with 
Egypt, although it is difficult to say how much; and, in. 
considering the present and future history of Egypt, any 
instance of the leaning of one of those little Powers to the 
great Powers on an Egyptian question, and of the attitude - 
assumed towards a recalcitrant little Power, deserves. 
notice. On one occasion referred to in the Blue-book, . 
it was thought necessary to get the consent of Greece, 


and Greece amused itself with giving as much trouble. 


as it dared to give, until at last it was told that it must . 


not give any more trouble. What has happened in this. . 


instance may happen again, and so a Blue-book which 


tells the story of this incident cannot be said to be treating - 
of a matter that has no further significance now that it is . 


once over. 
After the late Viceroy had made the coup d’état by which 
he attempted to set the protecting Powers at defiance, and 


to arrange with his creditors after his own fashion, great . 


efforts were made to get in money. An appeal was even 
made to those who had paid all they owed to pay some- 
thing more to help their beloved ruler out of his difficul- 
culties. Few, if any, responded, and it does not appear 
that voluntary loans or contributions were extorted. Nor 
would it seem that there was anything more than the 
continuance of a bad system. And, as has always been the 
case in Egypt, and in every country like Egypt, there were 
differences in the treatment and sufferings of the peasantry 
in different districts. One local governor was more. 
rigorous than another, the crops were good in one district . 
and bad in another, legal remedies were enforced with - 
more or less harshness. One Consular agent reports that . 
in his district the rich were favoured; another reports. 
that, so far as he has had an opportunity of knowing, rich. 
and poor were treated alike. Where the peasant was in. 
debt to moneylenders and was asked to repay what he owed, 
and at the same time was called on suddenly to pay up his. 
taxes, he was in extreme distress, and often had to sell his. 
land. But the agents of the English Government were 
not agreed as to the effect which the intervention of the 
International Tribunals had had, one thinking that it had 
been a source of unmixed evil, inasmuch as far too great 
facilities had thus been given to the moneylender, and 
another reporting that the expense and delay of having re- 
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course to these Tribunals was too great for the money- | 
lenders to bear, and that they had preferred to wait. When 
the peasants were obliged to borrow money, they had 
‘often to borrow it on most extravagant terms, 13 per 
cent. per month being by no means an unusual rate. But 
when the crops were good the peasants did not need to 
borrow, or found no difficulty in getting money at 6 
per cent. No doubt peasants who did not, or wou!d not, 
pay these taxes were bastinadoed; but we find from one 
report that rich and poor were alike in danger of the 
bastinado, and one Consular agent even went so far as to 
assert that he considered that those who were bastinadoed 
in his district had no one but themselves to reproach, for 
due notice was given of the instalments of taxes that were 
to be paid, and the taxpayers ought to have got their 
money or produce ready in time. All the reports agree on 
some points. All state that recruiting continued to be 
enforced in an unfair way. - “ Wherever they see a strong- 
-“ looking man they take him,” as one agent briefly put it. 
But this abstraction of the strong caused no dearth of 
labour. Nor was it found that there was any forced 
labour worth special notice. On one occasion labourers 
were made to load a boat with produce belonging to the 
Government, and were imprisoned for refusing. But the 
very fact thatso much attention was drawn to this instance 
may be taken to show that there was nothing like a 
system of forced labour. There was, however, a general 
agreement that in the distribution of the water provided for 
irrigation the rich, or those in authority, had a very unfair 
advantage, the Government engineer in some places taking 
the water as far as his lands or the lands of his friends, 
and then stopping, although all the labour of making the 
watercourses was provided by the peasants. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that everywhere peculation went on, and 
fonds that onght to have come to the Government were 
stopped on the way. As the new Government got more 
settled things got a little better everywhere, and towards 
the end of the year a very stringent circular was addressed 
to the district authorities, pointing out that they would 
personally be held responsible if proper protection was not 
given to the peasants. Altogether the state of things in 
rural Egypt cannot be said to have been particularly bad. 
What is shown is the facility with which abuses of all 
kinds might revive if European supervision were with- 
drawn. 


The story of the Roruscuitp Loan has been so often told 
that it is not necessary to refer to it now, further than 
to say that the documents now published show how 
anxious Austria was to make it understood that on 
every ordinary question due deference would be paid to 
the wishes of the protecting Powers. It was only because 
in this special case the issue seemed to be raised whether 
the decisions of the International Tribunals should be 
allowed to have effect, that Austria, on behalf of her- 
self, Germany, and Italy, refused her consent to the 
proposals of France and England. A very different ques- 
tion was raised when, not Austria directly, but a leading 
Austrian official in Egypt, made a suggestion, communi- 
cated as deserving consideration by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to Lord Sauispury. The suggestion was, that as the 
system of Controllers-General had not worked previously 
without friction, it should be improved by adding members 
to represent others of the leading Powers. Lord Sa.ispury 
took his time to deal with this suggestion, as he did not 
conceive that any official notice of it was desired. But when 
Austria pressed for an expression of his views, he took the 
opportunity of recording with decision and clearness the 
relations which, in his opinion, the two protecting Powers 
held in regard to Egypt and to the other Great Powers of 
Europe. Lord Saxissury could not admit that the English 
and French Controllers had failed to exercise a salutary 
influence over the Egyptian Government. If friction had 
arisen, the way to increase, not to diminish, this friction 
was to bring in new Controllers, and open a door to new 
jealousies, rivalries, and misunderstandings. He had suffi- 
cient warning from the history of the Commissions acting 
under the Treaty of Berlin to be on his guard against so 
prolific a source of discord and disappointment as a Con- 


trol in which ang | Powers were represented. In the 
interest of Egypt, therefore, he had to decline any proposal 
for increasing the numbers of the Controllers. But he 


frankly added that this was not all. England and France had, 
he said, a preponderance of influence in Egypt by virtue of 
the gravity and importance of the interests, political and 


to increase the number of Controllers was in effect to pro- 
pose that England and France should surrender this pre- 
ponderance. This would, at any rate, be the interpretation 
put on such a change in Egypt itself, and it was therefore 
impossible for England to accede to a proposal which 
would prejudice the position she held in conjunction with 
France. It must, however, be understood that none of the 
Powers concerned ever addressed themselves to the discus- 
sion of Egyptian affairs without recognizing that England 
and France alone have political interests in Egypt. All 
allow that it is ovly through their commercial interests 
that the other Powers are entitled to discuss Egyptian 
questions. 

As the decree confirming the security by which the 
Roruscuitp Loan was protected imposed a new law on the 
International Tribunals, and as Greece was one of the 
parties to the treaties by which these Tribunals were esta- 
blished, the assent of Greece to the decree had to be pro- 
cured. For some weeks Greece kept all the Great Powers 
waiting for this assent. After the date of the in- 
scription of the RoruscutLp mortgage several creditors had 
registered judgments on the mortgaged lands ; and among 
these creditors were some Greck subjects. The Greek 
Government thought that these Greek creditors would be 
prejudiced by its acceptance of the decree. It asserted 
that it could itself be sued for any damages thus caused; 
and, further, that the sanction of the Greek Chamber was 
necessary to any act by which the interests of any Greek 
subject could be considered to be imperilled. As these 
creditors would be liable to be treated as any other holders 
of the Floating Debt when the Commission of Liquidation 
proceeded to settle all outstanding questions of Egyptian 
finance, and as Greece would not be represented on the 
Commission, the Greek Government feared, or affected to 
fear, that Greek claimants would ultimately be treated 
worse than French claimants. It might have been re- 
garded as somewhat offensive to France that such a sup- 
position should have been gravely put forward. But so 
anxious were the Great Powers to finish a trouble- 
some matter that not only France, but the other 
Powers, gave a solemn assurance to Greece that 
the anticipated injustice should not be done. Even this 
was not enough. The Greek Government still hesitated. 
Solemn protests against the conduct of the Greek Govern- 
ment were made, and the Austrian Minister was instructed 
to represent how unwise it would be for Greece at that 
moment to run counter to the wishes of England and 
France, and to dwell on the political considerations that 
ought to make the Krna’s Government pause before it 
assumed an obstructive policy in a matter on which the 
two Western Powers were intent. Ultimately this very 
significant warning had its effect, and the Greek Govern- 
ment yielded. But it took care to record that it yielded 
for political reasons only. It adroitly managed to 
establish some sort of claim on the good offices of the 
Western Powers against the day when its own affairs were 
to be debated in the councils of Europe. That Greece 
should have been able to give so much trouble, and that such 
powerful machinery should have been called into play in 
order to overcome the difficulty, cannot fail to raise some 
apprehensions as to the embarrassments which the pro- 
tecting Powers may have hereafter to encounter in their 
conduct of the affairs of Egypt. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


J bees effects of the late election and of the agitation 
which determined its result find a striking illustration 
in the majority which approved of Local Option. In the 
earlier Sessions of the last Parliament the House of 
Commons was still profoundly impressed by the influence 
which the publicans had exercised in the election of 1874. 
The Permissive Bill was again and again contumeliously 
rejected ; and it was not until last year, when the Opposi- 
tion was bent on seeking allies in every quarter, that Mr. 
Forster and some other leading members of the Liberal 
party professed their acquiescence in Sir Witrrip Law- 
son’s opinions. He had furnished them with a superficial 
excuse for conversion by changing the title of his scheme 
from a Permissive Bill, which meant the control of the 
sale of liquors by majorities in every parish or district, to 
Local Option, which means exactly the same. When Mr. 
Gapstone was bidding high in Midlothian for the sup- 


other, which they possess in that country. The proposal 


port of every petty sect and faction, he professed to under- 
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stand by local option that the ratepayers should, by their 
representatives or otherwise, have a voice in the issue of 
licences. Such a system would be vicious in principle and 

ernicious in practice, but it has nothing to do with Sir 

ILFRID Lawson’s scheme of local option. The justices, 
who are far more competent to discharge the duties be- 
longing to a licensing authority than an elected body, are 
charged with the duty of considering applications for 
licences on the understanding that every neighbourhood 
shall be provided with convenient accommodation. Sir 
Wurrip Lawson candidly admits that he proposes to give 
the ratepayers a power of absolutely refusing licences. In 
this way the temperate and respectable portion of the 
community is to be unnecessarily exposed to interference 
with its habits and comforts for the supposed benefit of 
drunkards and for the gratification of fanatics. The House 
of Commons, in passing the Resolution, has openly pro- 
claimed its own narrowness aud incompetence, if indeed 
it is not rather liable to the charge of insincerity. 

Modern democracy tends more and more in this country, 
as in Germany, to cultivate equality, which consists in the 
sovereignty of the greatest number, rather than the liberty 
which has hitherto been the main political characteristic 
of England. The doctrines of political economy, while the 
science was in fashion, coincided with the old national 
tradition, inasmuch as they involved the assumption that 
every man was the best judge of his own interests and 
business. The philanthropic and dictatorial spirit which 
has since prevailed is as officious and meddling as the 
bigotry of a religious sect in the seventeenth century. The 
sourest Scotch elder who ever denounced whistling on 
Sunday had as good a right as Sir Witrrip Lawson or the 
House of Commons to dictate to his neighbours. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the same Assembly should ap- 
prove of the Hares and Rabbits Bill and of Sir Witrrip 
Lawson’s Local Option. In one case the two parties who 
are exclusively interested in a certain subject-matter are 
prohibited from making a binding contract; and the per- 
sonal conduct and habits of every man are by local option 
placed under the control of others. The extreme advocates 
of abstinence are more consistent, and, so far, more excus- 
able, than the numerous supporters whom they have con- 
trived to enlist on their side. A belief, however baseless, 
in the bad moral and physical effects of fermented and dis- 
tilled liquors is on a level with the convictions which have 
always suggested religious persecutions. Sir WHILFRID 
Lawson’s partisans wish to do good to others without con- 
sulting their wishes, as the Spanish Inquisition burnt 
heretics partly for their own spiritual benefit, and princi- 
pally for the protection of the general orthodoxy. The 
greater number of those who voted a week ago for local 
option had not even the questionable merit of sincerity. 
Few of them have considered the inevitable results of the 
Permissive Bill, if it were passed into law. In some dis- 
tricts the population would be deprived for a time of its 
ordinary comforts, with the probable result of an early and 
violent reaction. In other places the trade in beer and 
spirits would flourish as at present, except that licensed 
victuallers would seek to protect their insecure position 
by taking every opportunity of increasing their precarious 
profits. In districts of either class there would be per- 
petual agitation, and the mischief would generally be 
aggravated by the alliance of the supporters and opponents 
of freedom with one or the other political party. 

Mr. GiapsronyeE avoided the expression of a decided 
opinion by professing his unwillingness to vote for an ab- 
stract resolution. No blame attaches to a Minister who 
alleges a formal reason for conduct which he may not deem 
it expedient to defend on the grounds which really deter- 
mine his action. It is unfortunate that Mr. Guapstone 
was not equally cautious when he wooed the popular 
breeze in Midlothian. The declaration which he then 
made in favour of local option commits him to an erroneous 
theory. It would seem that, notwithstanding his penal 
legislation in the Budget, he is now desirous to conciliate 
the publicans by assuring them that they are to receive 
compensation for any sacrifice which may be imposed upon 
them for the public good. It would certainly be unjust 
to destroy the property of licensed victuallers, but their in- 
terests are not exclusively or chiefly affected by local option. 
Their customers, who are threatened with compulsory 
asceticism, and who caniot be compensated, are at least 
as much entitled to consideration. Unless Mr. GLADSTONE 
is prepared to allow the prohibition of the sale of beer, 
Wine, and spirits, he ought not to be neutral on the subject 


of local option. If the temperance agitators are successful, 
they will undoubtedly proceed to encroach still further on 
personal liberty. Clubs, though they offer no temptation to 
working-men, will be compelled to submit to the restric- 
tions which may have been imposed on public-houses. All 
the world will be deprived of ‘a pleasure and convenience 
at the dictation of those who fancy that they require pro- 
tection against their own tendency to excess. It is strange 
that members of a Government which proposes to raise a 
revenue of eight millions on beer alone should encourage a 
scheme which is intended to prevent the consumption of 
the article altogether. The deference which some candi- 
dates showed to the publicans at the election has been 
justly censured ; but affected subservience to the fanatical 
party is at least equally blamable. The vote of last week 
will cause great embarrassment to the Government, which 
has indeed pledged itself to future legislation, apparently 
in the same direction. If it is merely intended that the 
justices shall be superseded by some elected body, licences 
will in some places be arbitrarily refused, and elsewhere 
they will become a subject of the most unscrupulous jobs. 
Perhaps the simple machinery of the Permissive Bill will 
be substituted for a transfer of the licensing authority. If 
the publicans whose business may be suppressed are to 
receive compensation, it may be presumed that the process 
will not be repeated. Those who afterwards engage in the 
business, if the prohibition is rescinded, will not be entitled 
to compensation, and probably they will be less respectable 
than the present body of licensed victuallers. 

At a Liberal meeting at Scarborough, Sir Harcourr 
JOHNSTONE, who shares the opinions of Sir Wirrip 
Lawson, naturally referred to the vote in favour of local 
option as a proof of the great superiority of the present 
House of Commons to the last. To those who are not 
devoted to special theories and fancies, the triumph of the 
temperance agitators indicates a general unsoundness of 
principle. Wise legislators are not hasty to accomplish 
even an undisputed improvement if it is inconsistent with 
fundamental rules of policy. A diminished waste of turnips, 
or even of grain, is dearly purchased at the expense of a 
violation of the right of freedom of contract. The rhetorical 
phrase in which the Bishop of PrrersorovGH once pre- 
ferred liberty to sobriety expressed a sound doctrine. As 
one of the speakers in the late debate observed, the little 
sect of vegetarians might as reasonably demand that the 
consumption of butcher’s meat should be allowed or pro- 
hibited by a popular vote. It is certain that, if they could 
emulate Sir Witrrip Lawson in the number of their ad- 
herents, they would not be less eager to restrain the freedom 
of their neighbours. No virtue is rarer than tolerance or 
full respect for the rights of others. General dictation 
and interference are only restrained by conscious inability 
to enforce uniform opinion and conduct. Until lately 
English legislation abstained habitually from intrusion into 
the sphere of private discretion. Some exceptions from the 
general rule of abstention which were found to be necessary 
are now used, as in Sir W. Harcourt’s irritating speech on 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill, as precedents for further in- 
tervention. The vote for local option will form a re- 
markable addition to the list; but, while the present 
majority retains power, instances of the kind will become 
more common than exceptions. Landowners and many 
other classes are beginning to find that Parliament is pre- 
pared to regulate their affairs at its pleasure. 


THE AMNESTY AND M. GAMBETTA, 


haw resolution of the French Government to propose 
a plenary amnesty is remarkable for the circumstances 
under which it was taken, and for the manner in which it 
has been carried out. It was perfectly understood that an 
amnesty would be granted by and by. In the February of 
this year M. pe Freycryer had for the first time spoken of 
such a measure as dependent upon the course of events, and 
he had further explained that by the course of events he 
meant the conduct of the Extreme Left. We pointed out 
at the time that a delay which was to come to an end so 
soon as the Extreme Left had shown themselves to be good 
children was not likely to be a long one. M. pE Freycinet 
would not wish to have to admit that any section of the 
Republican party had proved hopelessly intractable, and 
he would consequently be careful not to make the trial of 
their patience too severe. A mother who distrusts at once 
her child’s temper and her own firmness will be anxious to 
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make the period of probation as short as possible. Nor, 
when once the intention to grant an amnesty eventually 
had been acknowledged, was there any obvious motive for 
postponing it. The position of preceding Ministries on 
the question had been quite different from that taken 
up by M. ve Freverser. They had maintained that 
the acts of the Communist leaders had been different 
in kind from those of ordinary insurgents. Politi- 
cal crimes are severely punished when severe punish- 
ment is demanded by political needs. When the need 
is over, there is, according to modern ideas, no object 
in going oa with the punishment. But the burning 
of Paris and the slaughter of the hostages were not in 
the first instance regarded as political crimes. They were 
treated as arson and murder, and as arson and murder of 
a peculiarly bad type. So longas this view of the Commune 
was generally accepted it was plainly impossible to concede 
an amnesty, and when the Government ceased to speak of 
an amnesty as impossible, it was naturally and logically 
assumed that they had ceased to give the Commune an 
exceptional rank among insurrections. 

Still there was nothing in M. pe Frevctnet’s speech 
Jast February to show that he contemplated making 
the concession before Midsummer, or that, when pro- 
posed, it would be hurried through the Chamber with 
such extraordinary speed. These elements in the transac- 
tion may fairly be attributed to the influence of a greater 
than M. pe Frevcivetr. What is it that has made it 
necessary that the subordination of the Prime Minister 
to the Presipent of the Cuamber of Deputies should be re- 
vealed so suddenly and completely? It has long been 
believed that M. Gamperra has in M. pve Freycinet a 
friend who does not despise the function of warming-pan, 
or who at all events is willing to discharge it, even it he 
does despise it. Consequently, if M. Gambetta had made 
‘ap his mind that it was time to grant a plenary amnesty, 
all seemingly that he had to do was to convey his opinion to 
M. pe Freyciver, and leave the Prime Mrvister to deter- 
‘mine the best method of carrying out his chief's instruc- 
‘tions. As it was, the supremacy of M. Gamberra over the 
Cabinet has been shown with a plainness which would be 
offensive if it had been employed without good cause. All 
France is called upon to observe that the amnesty would 
not now have been conceded had it not been for M. Gan- 
nerra. The question is raised, it is discussed in a Cabinet 
Council, it is decided adversely tothe proposal. It cannot 
be supposed that Ministers would have gone to work in 
this rash way unless they had ascertained either that M. 
Gambetta did not wish the amnesty to be proclaimed im- 
mediately, or that he wished it to be more directly associ- 
ated with himself than it would be if it were brought 
forward as the unprompted decision of/the Cabinet. The 
determination not to propose an amnesty must apparently 
have been taken for the express purpose of being over- 
raled in a quarter where will and power are more nearly 
one than they are in M. pe Freycrnet’s Ministry. At all 
events, as soon as the determination had been taken, the 
machinery which was to reverse it was at once set in 
motion. M. Gamperra was not content with bringing his 
influence to bear on the Government; that, as has been 
said, he might have done in private with quite sufficient 
-effect if the amnesty itself had been his only object. But 
he wanted, to all appearance, that his share in the business 
should be notorious to all the world. It was not enough 
that he should remain a sleeping, though influential, 
partner ; he wished on this occasion to be seen and known 
as the acting partner. 

If it were possible for him to assume this character 
merely for a moment and then lay it completely aside, the 
affuir would have much less interest and much less import- 
ance than it now has. It is easy to imagine reasons why M. 
Gambetta should wish to have his name associated with a 
plenary amnesty, and why he should think that there is no 
time to be lost in so associatingit. M.Gampetra’s ascendency 

over the Left is no longer unchallenged. A newer stratum 
has come to the surface which prefers M. Ciémenceau, 
and if M. Gamverra is to retain his title to leadership, he 
must do something to justify it. The amnesty question 
had some obvious recommendations for this purpose. It 
is for the moment the popular cry in Paris, and the 
politician who identifies himself with it may look for at 
least a passing popularity in a constituency which M. 
GaMBETTA must find it daily harder to keep in hand. 
At the same time, no one has lately supposed that it could 
be staved off for ever, so that when once the discussion of 


it is over, even moderate Republicans may feel grateful to 
M. Gamserra for getting the question out of the way. 
But the manner in which it has been got out of the way is 
likely to land M. Gamnerra in new difficulties not less 
serious than those which he has surmounted. If he had 
no enemies, it might matter little that he has just shown 
that the Ministers are nothing more than his puppets, 
and that whenever he wants to act without them, he has 
only to call a meeting of the Left, or to make a speech in 
the Chamber, to see his wishes as carefully carried out as 
though he were an absolute sovereign. As it is, the 
spectacle is one which is excellently suited to stimulate 
the ambition of those deputies who think themselves 
equal to M. Gampetra in everything but the actual pos- 
session of power. It is useless for them to deny 
his supremacy, since the fact that the Cabinet and 
the Chamber have rivalled one another in the rapi- 
dity with which they have accepted the amnesty the 
moment that they were sure that he wished them to 
accept it is conclusive evidence that he is supreme. Yet 
the position he occupies is so unusual that they may 
fairly hope to make it impossible for him long to hold 
it. To say that the man who possesses the sub- 
stance of power should possess the form is not to proclaim 
yourself the enemy of M. Gamperra; it is only to espouse 
the better opinion in a grave constitutional controversy. 
The French Constitution knows of a President of the 
Republic, and of Ministers appointed by him, who are re- 
sponsible to the Chambers for their policy. It knows 
nothing of a man who is neither President nor Minister, 
and yet enjoys a degree of authority greater than that of 
President and Minister put together. With two offices 
virtually awaiting his acceptance—for, if M. GamperTa 
chose to be either President or Minister, there is no ques- 
tion as to his ability to get rid of the present occupant of 
either post—there is much reason in the contention that 
he ought either to make up his mind which to take, or to 
cease to discharge informally the functions of both. If he 
were President of the Republic, he could have Ministers 
forced upon him. If he were Prime Minister, he could be 
turned out of office by a hostile vote. In his present posi- 
tion he is free from both dangers, and, by consequence, it 
is perfectly natural that those who secretly wish to see 
him discredited and dismissed should be eager to force on 
him the greatness which they hope would prove so fatal 
a possession. The course which M. Gamperra has taken on 
the amnesty question will very much strengthen the hands 
of those who know that he must rise higher yet before they 
can hope to drag him down. A President of the Chamber 
who is at once the master and the servant of those whose 
deliberations he guides—a dictator who wears no recog- 
nized ensign of power and can shelter himself behind the 
neutral character of his functions whenever it pleases him 
—is a personage whom it is not difficult to attack with a 
fair prospect of success. France has long looked forward 
to the eventual assumption by M. Gamberta of the chief 
place in the State, and it may rot be difficult to con- 
vince her that the time when this desire should be gratified 
has at length arrived. There can be no question that M. 
Gambetta realizes this as clearly as any of his adversaries, 
and it can hardly be long before we shall be able to judge 
whether he thinks himself strong enough to resist the 
pressure or is convinced that the time has come for yield- 
ing to it. 


PERMISSIVE VACCINATION. 


fo tyes is every reason—it would be more logical, 
perhaps, to say that there has until now been every 
reason—to suppose that Her Masesty’s Government are 
anxious that the spread of small-pox and of contempt of 
the law should alike be discouraged. If this theory of 
their wishes is to be retained, as we are sincerely desirous 
it should be, it becomes exceedingly difficult to account for 
a Bill which has recently been introduced to modify the 
laws relating to vaccination. That these laws need modi- 
fication is possible. They are not infrequently disobeyed 
from carelessness; they are occasionally openly defied. 
As neither of these modes of treating a statute deserves 
any encouragement, any proposal on the part of the 
Government to make the observance of the law more 
general would have a good claim to the consideration of 
Parliament. Her Masesry’s Ministers have apparently 
got as far as the recognition that some change 
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is wanted in the Vaccination Acts; but, having reached 
this point, they have unfortunately persuaded themselves 
that any change in them will be an improvement. At 
least, if they have not persuaded themselves of this, it is 
impossible to explain the contents of their Bill, The 
object which the legislator ought to keep in view is the 
enforcement of vaccination upon the wrong-headed mino- 
rity which is determined, so far as in it lies, to make 
every Englishman’s house his own small-pox hospital. It 
is not to be denied that there are difficulties in the way of 
doing this. During the prevalence of a small-pox epi- 
demic it might be easy, if only the epidemic were 
universal enough, to obtain fresh legislation of the 
most stringent kind. Toa great extent, however, vacci- 
nation is its own worst enemy. It has made small- 
pox so rare by comparison with what it once was 
that people are no longer keenly persuaded of its ab- 
solute ‘necessity. If the Anti-Vaccinators could have 
their way, and every third person met in the street 
was once more marked by small-pox, to pass a highly 
satisfactory Vaccination Act would be the simplest thing 
in the world. The only danger would then be that Parlia- 
ment, in an excess of fear, might make the penalties for 
omitting to have a child vaccinated too severe for magis- 
trates to care to inflict them. As it is, nobody seems 
much to care whether small-pox is increasing or diminish- 
ing. But, if it is useless to appeal to people’s fears, it may 
not—at least it ought not to—be useless to appeal to 
their sense that the law should not be brought into 
ridicule. That the operation of the new Vaccination Bill 
must tend directly to bring the law into ridicule 
seems to be clear. The conversion of a positive 
command into a command which may be evaded by 
the simple process of taking out a licence for 
disobedience puts the legislator into this dilemma: 
Either he thinks the command important, and then he 
has no business to treat it as a matter to be compromised 
by a money payment; or he thinks it unimportant, and 
then he has no right to punish people for disobeying it. At 
present the law orders every parent to have his child vac- 
cinated, and in the event of his omitting to do it punishes 
him by a fine. If Mr. Dopson’s Bill passes, the law will 
still order every parent to have his child vaccinated ; but 
at the same time it will intimate to him in a sort of aside 
—unless you would prefer paying a pound to be let off. 
Indeed, in districts where the feeling against vaccination 
happens to have infected the magistracy, a man may be let 
off for much less than a pound. There is an alternative 
provision in the Bill that no proceedings shall be 
taken against any person for breaking the law 
if the offender has already been fined twice. Two 
penalties, therefore, however small —say shilling 
each—will enable a man to snap his fingers at every 
sanitary authority, and to secure for his children the 
sacred privilege of catching small-pox whenever there is 
small-pox to be caught. 


The only possible explanation of this measure is one 
which traces it to an exaggerated dread of being illogical. 
Its defenders will probably maintain that, to be consistent, 
the law ought to go a great deal further than it does. If 
the end to be attained is the vaccination of every child, to 
set about attaining it by punishing those who refuse to have 
their children vaccinated is to prefer a highly roundabout 
process to a direct one. Why not leave the parent alone, 
and order the policeman to take the child to the vac- 
cinator? The answer of course is that to do this would 
be to render the working of the law so unpopular 
that it might in the end defeat its purpose. A pro- 
cess is efficacious in proportion as it effects the object 
for which it is resorted to, not in proportion as it seems 
calculated to effect it. It would be of very little use to 
give the police authority to look at every baby’s arm, and, 
if the vaccination marks were not forthcoming, to take the 
child off to the doctor, if the police perfectly understood 
that they would get no praise for using their authority, 
and no blame for omitting to use it. The law might be 
perfectly consistent, but if at the same time it were 
perfectly unworkable, the consistency would not make 
obedience to it at all more general. Well, then, the 
Government must be supposed to say, since yon admit 
that you are not prepared to vaccinate children b 
force, what is the good of going on multiplying fines ? 
You get no nearer the vaccination of the child, while you 
make the law more and more disliked. Neither of 
these imaginary objections seems borne out by facts. 


It is true, no doubt, that, in the case of a few 
obstinate fanatics, the law is no more likely to be 
obeyed by them when they have been fined twenty times 
than when they have been fined once. But these are 
exceptional instances of obstinacy. Probably a large pro- 
portion of those who have an objection to vaccination do 
not feel that objection so strongly as to make them submit 
to any serious inconvenience rather than forego it. Now 
to be fined once is not a serious inconvenience. It is 
hardly more than going to the Post Office to pay the dog 
tax or the carriage duty. When, however, this fine has 
to be paid in uncertain amounts, and with uncertain fre- 
quency, the constancy of the anti-vaccination fanatic is 
much more severely tried. No one very much minds being 
once summoned by a cabman; but,if the chance of a 
summons had to be incurred every time that a cab 
was hired, a great deal more walking exercise 
would be taken. The last thing that the law 
should do is to encourage those whose obedience it 
demands to gauge accurately its power of enforcing 
obedience. A little obscurity is here a decided advantage. 
The man who knows that, in refusing to have his child 
vaccinated, he is entering upon a conflict of which the 
duration and severity are alike uncertain will be very 
much less likely to venture upon such a refusal than the man 
who knows that the worst that can happen to him is to 
have to pay a pound for the pleasure of indulging his 
whim. In the former case the law does not announce 
beforehand that it does not mind being disobeyed, and if, 
as a matter of fact, some very obstinate anti-vaccinator 
succeeds in wearying the authorities into taking no further 
proceedings against him, it is the authorities, not the law, 
that is in fault. Mr. Dopson proposes to make the law pro- 
claim its carelessness about being obeyed in the very same 
breath in which it issues the command. It would give 
every recalcitrant parent his choice whether to take his 
child to the vaccinator or to pay for permission to keep it 
athome. When that permission could be got.for a single 
payment of a sovereign, it would become a point of 
honour with every objector to show that he held his 
opinion to be worth more than 20s. What amount of re- 
spect could a law hope to obtain, or feel to deserve, which 
carried its own impotence thus writ large on its forehead ? 
Just as much, and no more, as the legislators who have 
made themselves responsible for so wanton a proposal. 


WHAT IS ELEMENTARY EDUCATION? 
Ww are not fond of Select Committees. They are 


often ingenious devices for telling people what they. 


knew before, or for helping them to postpone doing what 
they very well know that they ought to do. It is to be 
wished, however, that the victory which Lord Norroy won 
in the House of Lords on Friday had been directed to in- 
quiry into the proper frontier line between elementary and 
secondary education rather than to the immediate excision 
of the Fourth Schedule from the Code. We do not mean of 
course that the Code itself, or any part of it, should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. It is the business of the 
Education Department to carry out the intentions of Par- 
liament as regards the grants made to schools, and there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that in this respect the 
Department has not done its duty. What is now wanted 
isa clear manifestation of the intentions of Parliament 
upon a point which has never yet been properly raised. 
The debate in the Lords has shown that a great deal of 
misapprehension exists as to the object of Lord Norton’s 
effort. His motion has been represented as a mere 
expression of a reactionary desire to make elementary 
education as nearly worthless as is decently possible ; and 
when it is objected that the Bishop of Exeter is hardl 
the man to take a foremost part in an agitation of this kind, 
it is answered that the Bishop of Exrrer has been led 
away by his peculiar views about what ought to be 
included in elementary education. Consequently the 
result of Friday’s division will probably be that the ques- 
tion will be re-argued with a different result in the Com- 
mons, and that on the strength of this the Government 
will meet the address from the Lords with a polite refusal. 
If, however, the two questions just mentioned were 
thrashed out by a really strong Committee, it would 
be impossible to deal with it in this way. The 
chatterers about live knowledge would fare but ill 
under crogs-examination by the Bishop of Exerer, ard 
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Mr. Marruew evidence would make it hard 
to assert any longer that opposition to the Fourth 
Schedule is opposition to elementary education. It 
is plain that the end aimed at’ by Lord Norroy will 
not be achieved without a good deal more exertion than is 
involved in a two hours’ debate before dinner, and unless 
some real step towards it is made in a very short time, it 
will probably not be achieved at all. If Parliament, said 
the Bishop of Exrrer, does not interfere now, interference 
will soon become impossible. The vested interests of 
various kinds which have grown up round the present 
system of elementary education are so many and so powerful 
that it is yearly becoming more difficult to attack them. 
The last School Board elections made it pretty evident that 
‘no effectual aid is to be expected from the ratepayers. Natu- 
rally enough, a ratepayer whose child is receiving a largely 
gratuitous education is more interested in maintaining 
this kind of expenditure than half a dozen ratepayers who 
have no children in this position are in reducing it. Those 
who are actually engaged in elementary education, whether 
as managers or teachers, are naturally disposed to magnify 
their ofiice, and to make the instruction given in their 
schools more interesting to themselves, if not to the 
children. Nor, even if it were possible to effect a recon- 
struction of the Education Code by the aid of educational 
economists, would it be altogether desirable to do so. 
Undoubtedly the question of expense has a fair claim to 
consideration; but the attack upon the present Code 
ought not to be conducted entirely, or even mainly, upon 
that ground. If it is so conducted, confusion is sure to 
arise between the expenses attendant upon a really ele- 
mentary education and the expenses attendant upon an 
education which professes to be elementary and is not. A 
erusade in fayour of economy pure and simple would be 
as likely to cut down the former outlay as the latter. Itis 
im portant to keep before the public that the fatal objection 
to the present Code is, not that it spends too much money 
on elementary education, but that it spends too much 
money on secondary education given at the wrong time 
in the wrong place and to the wrong children, and that 
in consequence of this expenditure elementary educa- 
tion really suffers. If Parliament is of opinion that the 
extension of State aid to secondary education is desirable, 
we have nowish to oppose it. The taxpayers have a right 
to spend their money in the ways which please them best, 
and undoubtedly there are many ways in which their 
money is now spent which confer less benefit on the 
community than would be conferred by a good system of 
secondary education. What we object to is the introduc- 
tion of an imperfect and practically useless smattering of 
secondary education into elementary schools. It is no 
answer to Mr. AnxoLb’s question, Why do School Boards 
press specific subjects into elementary schools ? to say that, 
af they are not taught in elementary schools, they will be 
taught nowhere. They might as well be taught nowhere 
as taught in elementary schools, because they cannot be 
taught properly there. To teach them improperly is at best 
simply useless, while, in so far as it prevents their being 
taught where they might be taught properly, it is actively 
mischievous. 

It is convenient, of course, for the opponents of Lord 
_Norton’s motion to assume that the excision of the Fourth 
Schedule would condemn the children in elementary 
schools to a dreary routine of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Those who make this complaint show that 
they have not read the Code which they essay to 
defend. If the Fourth Schedule were struck ont, 
and not a word said about “translation of conversa- 
“ tional sentences”’ into French or German, with “toler- 
able correctness of pronunciation,” or even about the 
parallelograms of velocities and forces, the 19th article, 
C. 1, would remain. We will quote this paragraph 
in full, for the benefit of those who have not time 
to master the facts of what they talk or write about. 
Managers, it says, may claim “the sum of 2s. (or 4s.) per 
“ scholar, according to the average number of children, 
“ above 7 years of age, in attendance throughout the year 
“ (Article 26), if the classes from which the children are 
“ examined above Standard I. pass a creditable examina- 
“ tion in any one (or two) of such definite subjects of in- 
“ struction as are shown by the time-table to have been 
“ tanght throughout the year through reading lessons, illus- 
“ trated, if necessary, by maps, diagrams, specimens, &c., 
* and according to a graduated scheme which the Inspector 
* reports to be well adapted to the capacity of the children.” 


Thus, if Lord Norton had done his worst, and the Fourth 
Schedule had disappeared into the limbo of abortive educa- 
tional projects, money would still be paid for proficiency 
in “geography, natural history, physical geography, natural 
“ philosophy, history, social economy, &c.,” provided that 
whole classes, and not merely individual children, passed 
a creditable examination, and that these subjects had been 
taught throughout the year through reading lessons. 
Thus the Code, with the Fourth Schedule left out, would 
contain a reasonable scheme for teaching the children such 
elements of knowledge as can be conveyed through their 
reading lessons, and thus preventing their reading from 
becoming a mere routine. All that the Fourth Schedule 
does over and above the clause which has just been quoted 
is to provide for the further teaching of individual children 
in subjects “which have not been taken during the year 
“as class subjects.” In other words, it goes beyond the 
point at which the elementary knowledge of definite sub- 
jects can be conveyed as a part of elementary instruction— 
that is, through the processes by which, and to the children 
to whom, elementary instruction is ordinarily imparted, 
and singles out particular children for subjection to par- 
ticular teaching distinct from that given to the school 
generally. If this is elementary education the phrase 
has ceased to be used in its obvious meaning. It will be 
unfortunate if our educational legislation should need to 
be accompanied by a lexicon of words employed in an un- 
usual sense. 


DEGENERATION, 


| ge PS the last trace of the belief in a Golden Age is to be 
found in the theory that all savages have fallen from a higher 
civilization—in other words, have degenerated. It is not easy to 
understand the comfort which this doctrine has given to many 
excellent people. Why should we rejoice in man’s great 
alacrity in sinking? ‘The other, and now more successfal 
hypothesis, that most savages are people who have painfully 
climbed the earliest steps in the ladder of progress, seems 
really more genial and more optimistic. If we let the natives 
of the Admiralty Islands alone for a few thousand years, per- 
haps they may evolve the idea of “ making them breeches to 
wear,” like Bryan O’Lynn. And this seems a more cheerful 
hypothesis than that of persons who hold that the ancestors of the 
Admiralty Islanders were once quite well dressed, and that they 
gradually threw away all raiment but the decorative shellsin which 
they nowgobravely. But it clearly will not do to deny the existence 
of degeneration as a fact in humun history. The british pauper, 
the British criminal,is often a creature much more truly mindless, 
much feebler of will, much less ingenious than the naked savage. 
Yet the pauper or the criminal may be the descendant of the 
Plantagenets. In the same way the modern Egyptians are inferior 
perhaps to the fellahs of the Ptolemys, and the modern Greek does 
not come up to “the ancient Spartan ticket.” No one can deny 
that the imperial race of Rome degenerated, and if the ferocious 
Mayas of Central America are the descendants of the builders of 
pe and Palenque, they too have fallen off sadly from their early 
glories. 

The whole subject of degeneration has lately been dealt with by 
Mr. Ray Lankester in a little volume which we hope shortly to 
notice more particularly. It may be worth while to apply his 
theories to apparent cases of degeneration inman. Mr. Lankester, 
asa true Darwinian, begins at the beginning, with rudimentary 
sea-beasts and such small deer. There are, he says, certain animals 
which show a local or limited degeneration. The common lizard 
(Lacerta) has five toes, the Bipes has only a pair of stumps. The 
Bipes reminds us of the pobble in Mr. Lear’s poem :— 

The Pobble, who has no toes, 

Had once as many as we ; 

When they said to him he might lose them all, 

He replied, “ Fish, fiddle-de-dee.” 
Suppose this local degeneration to extend to all the important 
organs, so that not only the toes, but the mouth and digestive 
organs, were obliterated, and we have an instance of pretty 
thorough degeneration. In degeneration, then, “the organism 
becomes adapted toless varied and less complex conditions of life.” 
The Ascidian’s life, for example, is far from being either varied or 
complex. No animal is less inclined, or indeed less able to 
“burn,” as Mr. Pater says, “ with a hard gem-like flame.” No 
creature is more “ sessile or immobile,” none fails more absolutely to 
“ maintain an ecstasy” or to cultivate high passions. The 
Ascidian is a tough mass, like a leather bottle with two openings, 
and sea-water continually goes in at one opening and out at the 
other. That is all the life of the Ascidian. Now Mr. Lankester holds 
that the Ascidian is an awful example of degeneration. The crea- 
ture has known better times. This is proved by the fact that 
young Ascidians, in the tadpole stage, are comparatively lively and 
complex. At a certain period the festive tadpole fixes his head to 
a rock, his eye disappears, and his outer skin grows hard and 
leather-like. As is the race uf Ascidians, so is that of man, In 
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youth we are lively and complex. We have hearts, sentiments, 
desires ; we try many things. Then, like the Ascidian tadpole, we 
fix our heads to a rock—that is, take to a profession, or go into 
Parliament, or otherwise form fixed habits. We lose our eyes, 
like the Ascidian tadpole, our eyes for the beauty of the world; we 
live in towns; our hearts cease to exist; the young poet within 
us expires; we cease to be sensitive; our “ outer skin grows hard 
and leather-like.” Thus a scientific observer of a higher species 
than ours would justly conclude that a middle-aged City man or 
barrister is really a degenerate, not an elaborated, being. Our 
youth proves that we were meant for higher things, and that 
money-making is not really the end and, aim of human 
existence. 

Animals degenerate when their ancestors have taken to im- 
mobile or to parasitic habits of life. Among men the agri- 
cultural labourer represents the animal whose ancestors have 
taken to immobile habits of life. They have scratched the same 
acres since the English Conquest. ‘Thus the agricultural labourer 
is so degenerate from the common English standard that the 
County Franchise Bill is still a matter of debate. For examples 
of human parasites we may choose paupers and critics. That 
paupers breed still lower paupers is an acknowledged fact. That 
a purely critical or parasitical literature degenerates into drivel and 
superstition is a truth scarcely less generally admitted. But there 
are other ways of degenerating. Life may be made too easy and 
simple, and thus men decay. Let us imagine, with Mr. Lankester, 
arace« animals fitted and accustomed to catch their food, and 

ssessed of a variety of organs to help them in the task. Then 
et these animals acquire a taste for carbonic acid, dissolved in the 
water around them. The animals will give themselves up to the 
facile enjoyment of carbonic acid. “'They would cease to hunt 
their food, and would bask in the sunlight, taking food in by the 
surface, as plants do by their leaves.” Certain small worms seem 
to live in this manner, which, to overworked men, seems not with- 
out its merits. The stomachs of these happy reptiles have almost 
disappeared, because they are no longer wanted. It is 
not difficult to find human parallels to the worm. Iaces 
who live in a kind of “ready-made land,” near the 
Tropics, are commonly degenerate. ‘The indignant Englishman 
bids the emancipated negro toil, but the black man does not see 
the necessity. He lolls in the sun and sucks sugar-cane. His 
active powers diminish, but he is not unhappy. In Brazil, says 
the traveller, the nigger'slife is too easy. He goes out and plucks 
a melon; he scoops out the inside and eats it; he puts one-half of 
the shell on his head, and sits down on the other half, and is satis- 
fied. Men who find life so easy take it easily. They neither toil 
nor spin, nor read nor write; and if tobacco 1s a produce of the 
soil, they degenerate into mere smoking vegetables. A European 
example is the degeneration of the Irish, as a consequence of the 
introduction of the potato. But this topic has furnished an un- 
dying illustration for the use of political economists. Perhaps the 
degeneration of the Roman people may be traced to the ease with 
which bread was obtained from the granaries of Ngypt and the 
public charity under the Empire. When the demagogue in 
Aristophanes offered the spoils of the Athenian Empire to all the 
citizens, he was preparing a similar degeneration. 

Mr. Lankester thinks that degeneration may partly explain the 
condition of “the most barbarous races, such as the Fuegians, 
the Bushmen, and even the Australians. They exhibit evi- 
dence of being descended from ancestors more cultivated than 
themselves.” ‘This is a statement which is frequently made, 
though we do not precisely know where the evidence to which 
he referscan be found. But, granting that he is right, we scarcely 
see how the processes of degeneration already explained came into 
action, for example, among the Fuegians. It is rather the hard- 
ness than the opulent ease of their existence that strikes the ob- 
server. Probably no race ever willingly settled in such a land of 
starvation, of fire and frost, as that which they inherit. To get 
shellfish enough for each day’s meal seems a sufficiently diflicult 
task. It may be the changelessness of their mode of lingering on 
the earth’s surface that has stinted their growth in body and mind. 
But surely poverty and hardness of life alone will make men de- 
generate as readily as will indolent ease. The life of the Australian 
black fellow can only make him degenerate by causing him to 
cultivate the animal to the prejudice of the human faculties. The 
continent of Australia lacks the plants and animals necessary to 
civilization. There are neither cereals nor beasts of burden, If 
the Australians are really degenerate, it must be because they 
came from some other land where their ancestors had advantages 
in the way of food and of domesticated animals. You cannot 
train the kangaroo to draw carts; and the opossum, the wombat, 
the bandicoot (“that wildly sympathetic brute,” as the poet calls 
it), the native cat, and the uative bat are equally useless 
for the purposes of domestication. The clover-fern, too, 
is a poor substitute for wheat, and the yam is about as 
nutritious as the radish, Gums, raspberries, and wild 
cherries do not supply what Homer calls the “marrow of 
men,” and thus ho ven and meagreness of their resources 
constrained the Australians to a wandering hunting life. Con- 
sidering the nature of that life, perhaps they are rather to be 
reckoned as advanced and progressive than degenerate, Indeed 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, in a recent article in Nature, seems to look 
on the hard careful life as a cause, not of degeneration, but of 
improvement. He draws the moral that “labour and effort, 
struggle and difficulty, discomfort and pain,” are the necessary 
conditions of all 


lower the organism, the more need there is of these ever< 
present stimuli, not only to effect progress, but to avoid retro- 
gression,” 

Plato solved the problem of degeneration in a manner very un- 
like that which science suggests. Starting from perfection, he 
imagined that in all human affairs a fatal element of imperfec- 
tion must manifest itself. “Fertility and sterility of soul and 
body occur when certain circles are completed. But to the 
knowledge of these things in men all the wisdom and 


education of your rulers will not attain; the laws which 


regulate them will not be discovered by an intelligence 
which is alloyed with sense.” There is a necessity, a 
fatality, in the process of degeneration, which mortal 
wisdom can neither detect nor retard. And, so far, Plato’s 
wisdom is wisdom still, It is only in the past,and when we 
deal with evils beyond remedy, with races sunk hopelessly from 
their ancient vigour, that we can explain the slow process of de- 
generation, 

Our own times are too near us to be studied in a correct per- 
spective. The forces at work are too many, too subtle, and too 
powerful to be diverted from their scope. We advance or decline 
insensibly, and neither the Darwinian nor the statesman can avert 
or hasten the inevitable end. Probably we must be content with 
the optimism of Mr. Wallace, who sees in evil “the essential 
condition of progress . . . which will only cease when the 
mind has become so thoroughly healthy, so well balanced, and so 


highly organized that the happiness derived from mental activity, . 


moral harmony, and the social affections will itself be a sufficient 
stimulus to higher progress and to the attainment of a more perfect 
life.” But it is certain that degeneration will take its turn in 


weaving the web of history till we are all what Mr. Wallace. 


hopes we may be, after which will follow the coming of the 

Coquecigrues. Till that happy hour too much ease and too much 

hardness of life, failure and prosperity, will work towards national 

degeneration. But for individuals it is a safe rule to avoid the 

— of the Ascidian, and not to fix the head to the rock of 
it. 


POLITICAL HIGH-COCKALORUM. 


I< ING CHARLES IL., on the authority of Sir Walter Scott, 
is reported to have said that half the things he saw in this 


world reminded him of the tales of Mother Goose ; and it is certain: 


that to the philosopher the sports and legends of his youth con- 
stantly supply parallels to the experience of his riper age. The 
sufferings of Her Majesty’s Government have recently reminded us 
of a quaintly named pastime which used to be—perhaps which is— 
a favourite one with the youth of England. A board having been 
set at an inclined plane, you pushed with a miniature cue a glass 
marble up a sort of alley, the top of which it occasionally failed to. 
reach. ut when it had reached it, and turned the corner, its 
troubles began. Apparently the laws of gravity might be relied. 
on to conduct it to the bottom of the board, where its haven was; 
but the way was beset with many cunning brass pegs, against which 
the poor marble was not merely sorely bumped and buffeted, but also 
deflected out of its path. To the philosophic eye, Her Majesty’s 
Government recalls that marble very strongly, both in its apparent 
inability to govern its own course, and in the vicious way in which 
the pegs seem to present themselves in all directions to affront and. 
jostle it. During the last few days four at least of these impediments 
have risen up in its way, and the afflicted marble has either rolled 
from one to the other, chipped and bruised by each, or is in imminent 
danger of similarly unpleasant contact. There is, first of all, the 
exceedingly angular and awkward offendiculum known as the 
Bradlaugh business; there is, secondly, Mr. Forster's celebrated 
anonymous Bill; there is, in the third place, the remarkable 
posal of Mr. Dodson in reference to vaccination ; while in the back- 
ground rise a whole group of threatening obstacles, each worse 
than the other, and each raised by the Home Secretary’s Hares 
and Rabbits Bill. Among these the Ministerial marble conjugates 
the verb “Iam bumped” in all tenses—past, present, and future; 
and it is by no means certain that the future will not be the un- 
pleasantest tense of all. 

As for the Bradlaugh debates of Monday and Tuesday, and 
their result of a Ministerial minority of forty-five in a House 
where there is a normal Ministerial majority of a hundred, it is 
diilicult to rise to the height of that catastrophe. Like almost all 
great defeats of the kind, it was preluded by a defeat in debate 
almost as remarkable. The. balance of debating power in the 
House of Commons can hardly be said to be equal by the most 
devoted antagonist of the Ministry ; yet the cause was so bad a 
one that, save Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Bright himself, hardly 
any champio!: on the Ministerial side made anything like 
a fight. As for Mr. Gladstone, his very able address may 
be said to have resolved itself into the following plaintive appeal 
to the House of Commons. “We don't mind evading difficulties 
and taking back ways, and why should you be so particular? ” 
But Mr. Bright’s appearance on Monday made up for this by an- 
ticipation. After all, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
is the man for an occasion like this, where the tactics obviously 
are to hit out all round and never mind fouls, Mr. Bright had 
not been long on his legs when, to borrow the words of @ 
famous legend, “ bang! went” the justice, generosity, and Chris- 


progress, whether physical or mental, “The | tianity of the Opposition at a single blow. We always knew 
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that all Tories were liars; but we had thought that some filthy 

s of the other virtues were possibly left them to cover their 
nakedness. Not abit of it. The vigorous grasp of Mr. Bright 
has torn off these lendings, and the Tory stands in his nude and 
native blackness. But, to do Mr. Bright justice, his speech was 
not built wholly on party lines. The working classes, he says, 
generally care as little for the dogmas of Christianity as the upper 
classes do for the practice of the virtues it inculeates. This is 
something like a swashing blow. At one swoop Mr. Bright 
divests the poor of their faith and the rich of their works, and 
leaves British Christianity in a state which even the Tory, mal- 
treated as he is, may regard with compassion. A member of 
Parliament and a Cabinet Minister must, we suppose, be counted 
among the upper classes; and, if so, we must admit that Mr. Bright 
is, as regards one at least of the primary Christian virtues, a 
very fair example of the doctrine he lays down. But there was 
one part of the orator’s utterance with which we have the pleasure 
of agreeing most cordially. These were the occasions, he said, 
“which try men,” and we can readily believe that the occasion is 
an exceedingly trying one, at least to the Government. The divi- 
sion of Tuesday was as much a direct Government defeat as if 
Lord Richard Grosvenor and Lord Kensington had been in the 
— of Mr. Labouchere and Mr. McLaren. It is not dignified 
or a Government to come in at back doors like thieves and robbers ; 
but for a Government to try to come in at back doors and to fail, 
and to be upset into the tmmunditia that are wont to lurk about 
such places, into the bargain, is truly a painful fate. 

Yet this painful fate, unfortunately for those who suffered it, has 
plenty of background. The nameless Bill and the Vaccination Bill 
and the Hares and Rabbits Bill have not yet resulted in any actual 
division against the Government; but they have already added 
to the list of eccentricities which make even their supporters 
shake the doubtful head and droop the saddened eye. Ot all 
the quaint documents that ever issued from the Parliamentary 

. the pete once was a clause, and is now we can 
y say what, perha resented the quaintest appearance 
in the shape in which first to the If 
we wielded Mr. Tenniel’s pencil instead of the humbler imple- 
ment lent by the grey goose, we should like to depict Mr. Glad- 
stone as Macbeth addressing Mr. Forster as a promising witch, 
with the obvious legend appended, “ What is’t thou bring’st? A 
Bill without a name.” Though indeed the name of that Bill, 
if not that of its too modest sponsor, is not hard to fix. The name 
of that Bill is Robbery, and it is closely related to several more 
robust children of the same family which have been openly and 
manfully fathered by certain Irish members. Mr. Parnell and his 
friends are anxious that the Legislature should make all Irish 
tenant-farmers a present of so many years’ rent out of their land- 
lords’ pockets. Mr. Forster (or the nameless one, whoever he is) is 
anxious that only certain scheduled counties should confer this 
cious privilege on their inhabitants. But the counties are not 
xed by any hard and fast line, and with a little steady effort on 
the part of the Parnellites they can doubtless be multiplied. We 
can only say that, if English and Scotch landlords do not give the 
Government another rebuff as hard as the Bradlaugh one, it will 
be strange. And this brings us to yet another rock of offence to 
which the unfortunate Ministerial galley is hurrying, and that 
is the Hares and Rabbits Bill. The blast of that dread horn 
which Sir Charles Trevelyan blew in last Monday's Times 
ought to warn them of the consequences of the collision. 
Malo mori quam fedari, says Sir Charles, in the most delightfully 
feudal style, and he continues to state that “in every age it has 
been the custom to begin by rendering weak and contemptible 
those who are intended to be victims.” These, be it auneniend, 
are the words of as stout a Liberal as these kingdoms contain. But 
if it will render the landlords of England weak and contemptible 
to be made to go shares with their tenants in their own rabbits, 
how much more will it make them so to be made the instruments 
of robbing their Irish brethren? Between the nameless Bill and the 
Bill which bears the name of Sir William Harcourt we fear that many 
a brunt awaits the hapless marble. Last of all in our present list— 
present we say, for the best of Ministries takes care to provide a 
new one every week—comes Mr. Dodson’s superlative Vaccination 
Bill, the Bill which provides that when an anti-vaccinationist 
has been adjudged to pay the full penalty once, or any penalty 
twice, he s thencefcrward go uninterfered with. Tn this 
sublime proposal, often as the Government have disappointed us 
by taking a fresh flight, we cannot but think that even they have 
reached their a The anti-vaccinationist is to be punished, 
but he is 1i0t to be prevented. Some shillings are to be taken 
out of him, but then he is to be at liberty to “ murder the 
country ” at his will and pleasure. We have only one sugges- 
tion to make, with the utmost respect for the President of the 
Local Government Board. If his excellent measure be carried, 
we trust that there may be issued placards like those now 
used to indicate beer and tobacco licences, and bearing the Red 
Cross and the words “licensed to spread small-pox.” At the 
second conviction, these should be affixed to the anti-vaccina- 
tionist’s door, that the rest of the population may at any rate be 
enabled to give him tite widest of berths. But ere that day we 
think that, in the modest language of M. Veuillot, we can promise 
the Government “ des sensations.” 

Amid these rocks of ridicule, or worse, our poor marble blunders 
about, a sight to draw tears from iron eyes. But there is one little 
‘point in which the comparison does not hold good. It is not the 
fault of the marble that it gets into these uncomfortable situations, 


and we fear it is the fault of the Government. No force majeure 
obliged them to hesitate and muddle, to palter and evade about the 
Bradlaugh matter, until at last the majority of forty-five at once 
rebuffed them and left them in a worse difficulty than before. 
They are not, as far as we can see, under any physical or moral 
compulsion to mulct the English landlord of half his shooting, or 
the Irish landlord of the whole of his rent. They certainly need 
not have executed the extraordinary series of evolutions which 
ended in the appearance of the nameless Bill. Nor can we think 
that accident or the higher powers forced on Mr. Dodson the 
sublime proposal of establishing licensed nurseries for small- 
pox. In this last case indeed, if in no other, it must have taken 
much study, many‘ weary hours of thought, before even such a 
Ministry can have arrived at such a pitch of folly. The explana- 
tion must be sought elsewhere, and we fear it can be found only 
by reference to the instructive literature of burlesque. In the 
celebrated voyage undertaken by the Bellman and his crew it will 
be remembered that the bowsprit occasionally got mixed with the 
rudder. We suspect that in the Government vessel this difficulty 
has occurred, aud has been obviated by doing away with the 
rudder altogether. Certainly there are singularly few signs of 
guidance in the extraordinary progress which that vessel makes, 
or rather does not make. Judging by the way already:made, the 
House of Commons will have to sit till Christmas, and even that 
will be no good. If Bills are to shed their clauses, polyp fashion, 
into other full grown Bills at a moment's notice; if every 
crotcheteer is to be licensed to carry out his crotchet at the peril 
of the nation for a few shillings ; if Select Committees are to be 
appointed and reappointed to contradict each other, and the House 
is then to be requested to ignore both, the cheerful earth will not 
soon be seen by the weary crew. Or, to recur to our first parallel, 
it is to be feared that the marble will be so bumped and chipped, 
and will find itself lost so inextricably among the ever-multiplying 
pegs, that it will never get to the bottom of the plane at all. 


MOVING. 


i ge Feast of St. John the Baptist has for a large number of 
English people a not wholly festival aspect in virtue of its 
character as one of the usual quarter-days. In various outlying 
parts of Europe the day is celebrated with rites, nominally perhaps 
dedicated to the saint, but really surviving from pre-Christian, it 
may be from pre-Aryan, forms of society. In our centres of com- 
merce it is kept with much balancing of accounts, and the sacri- 
ficing priests are the bankers, through whose convenient ministration 
leaseholding customers are wont to discharge their Midsum- 
mer rent. But Midsummer brings to a certain number of house- 
holders a more exacting and visible solemnity than the depletion 
of their banking account by a simple act of transfer, If we 
will be oracular with Dogberry, we may say that to pay one’s 
rent is the gift of fortune, but the end of a lease comes by 
nature. And he whose lease is ended must needs find some new 
shelter, which, paying his rent and performing his covenants, he 
may call his own for a certain term of years. There are those, 
too, who leave their habitations before the time, being straitened 
in them either in fact or in fancy, waxing ambitious in prosperity, 
or penurious in adversity; spurning an unfashionable ep. 
shunning the expensive honour of the situations described by 
house-agents as having “an eligible address,” or seeking elbow- 
room for growing children. Of these it may perhaps be said that 
they have turned their houses inside out by their own wilful act, 
and that any inconvenience they suffer in passing from the old 
dwelling to the new must be reckoned to their own folly. 
Nevertheless pity, though disallowed by the Stoics and some 
other severe philosophers as a weakness not befitting the 
character of the wise man, is human. Mentem mortalia tangunt ; 
it were too nice an exercise of critical justice to inquire whether 
the flitting and dispossessed householder on whose condition 
we moralize has been brought into his troubles by mere in- 
evitable effluxion of time or by his own anticipation of the fates. 
We call the operation a move—a term coming short of the gravity 
of the subject, though perhaps as pregnant and sonorous as a 
monosyllable allows. The French déménagement is more apt, per- 
haps because more imposing ; to ears sharpened by experience its 
five-syllabled march has in it something of a rumbling to and fro, 
of groanings of furniture, of pushing, hammering, and scraping, of 
bare boards, of half-unpacked cases, of the materials of civilized 
habitation resolved into their elements and lying in heaps, of deso- 
lation and dislocation. 

The helpless and exiled condition of the housefather to whom 
a child is born has for long years been a theme of irreverent mirth 
to flippant and irresponsible scribblers, presumably bachelors. Far 
more helpless is the state of the householder on the move, but 
less noticed by those whose occupation is to make sport for the 
public of the sufferings of mankind, perhaps because in this case 
the sting of envy is absent. He is for two or three days as it 
were an uneasy and infirm Colossus of Rhodes, having one foot in 
each of two houses, and neither secure. His fortunes are em- 
barked in the hazards of a furniture-remover’s van. There are 
moments when the possession of his most necessary and per- 
sonal belongings is no better than a mockery and a legal 
fiction. He possesses them, as the civilians say, animo, but 
corporally they are as inaccessible to sense and use as if they were 
on the wrong side of the moon. What avails it to be bidden forth 
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to dinner, and to be the lawful owner of a dress-coat, boots, and 
all other garments and things to that function appertaining, if the 
coat isin West Kensington, the boots in area and the 
shirts in ¢ransitu somewhere in the Bayswater Road ? The master 
of all these appliances of an oppressive culture is barely master of 
that which he stands in (having, indeed, not much to sit down 
upon while the great process of removal is —_ and is 
happy if there is open to him some hospitable door within 
wa that ambiguous formula “ Dress as you please” really 
means what it says. Happier yet is his lot if that door, 
set apart from the din of London traffic and the frowning 
bulk of the furniture van, looks out on some sunny and whole- 
some prospect of English country; happiest of all if, not to 
him only, but to his innocent offspring, it opens a wide harbour of 
refuge during the days of anarchy, and makes them remembered 
only as a holiday-time interpolated in the common order of lessons 
and London walks by a mysterious and benignant dispensation. 
Then he knows the worth of that saying of the poet, forgotten or 
passed over as commonplace when the round of life goes smoothly, 
“ Eines Freundes Freund zu sein,” and, gladly obedient to Schiller’s 
precept, adds his voice of grateful jubilation to the general chorus 
of those who are still simple enough to enjoy life and think well 
in the main of their fellow-men. 

But we have spoken of compensations out of the common run, 
nay of delights. Such relief, worthy of much thanks, does not fall 
to everybody. Not attaining this, the houseless man may in a 
lower way be content if his daily work lies not in his house. If it 
be otherwise, if he has a favourite study table, and if his club 
cannot offer him a good working library, his fate is too pitiable to 
dwell upon. He stares and gasps at the chaos that has swallowed 
up his familiar dispositions. The table in a new room, in an un- 
accustomed light; its drawers jammed against the legs of other 
tables upside down, and crowded by the corners of packing-cases ; 


its inkstand vanished; the writing chair in the furthest corner, | 


fenced about with fenders and rolls of carpeting—these things 
dismay him and freeze the current of the soul. Probably there 
are some who in such a case throw themselves upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and make the Reading-room of the British Museum 
their port of refuge for a season. It is said, moreover, that a 
stylographic pen and half-a-dozen post-cards in the pocket wili 
atford a certain amount of moral support. But the frequenter of 
an office or chambers has a better comfort than this. He is not a 
tottering two-legged Colossus, but a Manx tripod with one of his 
three feet on solid earth. The place of business which at other 
times, perhaps, he has looked on as a mere workshop appointed 
for needful and unloved toil, assumes a homely and welcoming air. 
Here at least he has a few square feet of s and some hours of 
time in which he knows where to lay Sonts on the common 
objects of his interests and occupations ; here he tastes the joys 
of a free chair and an unincumbered table. Not for long, how- 
ever, can he thus flee from the evil day. The field of action calls 
for his presence ; books and bottles, those two peculiarly manly 
cares, lie stacked and packed as the remover has leit them, demand- 
ang assignment to their fitting places. Then are prepared for the 
lord of an unhanselled house and newly transported goods, ac- 
cording to his tastes and the bent of his apprehensions, hours of 
anxiety and minutes of anguish. He groans for the rude shaking 
of the wine he has tenderly laid down, or sighs over the wounds 
and bruises of his cherished volumes. A book-lover involved in 
these catastrophic adventures goes over his books, as he lifts them 
from the cases into which unhallowed violence has thrust them, like 
an officer counting his men after an engagement. One well-known 
comrade after another comes up with battered corners and scratched 
sides. Meditating sadly on the responsibilities of ownership, their 
master establishes a hospital tent for them in some corner where 
they will at least not be trampled on, till such time as their 
excoriations can be healed or palliated by judicious application of 
the gum-brush. As for the biblia abibla, prize-books, leaving-books, 
gifts of well-meaning relations in schoolboy days, partly of the 
eavy edifying kind, partly remnants of unreadable travels bought 
up by astute booksellers to be retailed for these purposes, Mogg’s 
Patagonia or Logg’s Mountains of the Moon, these emerge un- 
harmed and unabashed. Nothing and nobody hurts them; their 
greasy yellow calf binding and tawdry gilt backs (do booksellers 
at this day perpetrate such enormities?) are clad in their own 
shabby smartness as in armour of proof. Meanwhile other and 
ually welcome discoveries are being made in other regions. For 
‘weeks the builder’s men have been diligent in pulling the house 
to pieces under the directions of an eminent surveyor; not a 
drain-pipe, water-pipe, or gas-pipe has been left unexplored. At 
the last moment a mysterious outbreak of damp in the room 
that has been specially chosen for a linen-cupboard throws out 
all the plans of domestic arrangement; or an innocent-looking 
stove is found, instead of sending its smoke into the nearest 
chimney, to drive it through a deviously winding and descend- 
ing flue, which is carefully led under an unprotected flooring of 
deal planks. Thereupon ensues hurried consultation with the 
eminent surveyor, and a violent recrudescence of digging, picking, 
hammering, stamping, trampling, cementing, plastering, tarring, and 
painting ; the whole, as by long prescription of right accustomed, 
jing once more enveloped and glorified in a nimbusof London dust. 
Then the new water and gas apparatus, which have been tried with 
the utmost satisfaction, are sure to break down on the very day when 
the house is first occupied ; the water will not run where it ought, 
and runs everywhere where it ought not; or a particularly inge- 
oious automatic arrangement for lighting the gas-lamp in the hall 


is found to be chiefly effectual for cutting off the supply of gas. 
from all the rest of the house. 

It is said that great emergencies bring out the deep and primi- 
tive traits of human character which in ordinary circumstances are 
overlaid by the routine of civilization, as men in delirium will 
speak in forgotten languages or recall in every detail the long mis- 
laid remembrances of infancy. And in this case it is seen that the 
harried householder reverts to the bachelor ways of club life, it 
would seem neither willingly nor unwillingly, but under a fate 
stronger than himself. Nor in thisdoes he meet with any reproach from 
the club-hating sex, but is encouraged, nay driven, to conduct which 
at other seasons is denounced as barbarous and unnatural. For there 
rises in the feminine mind a corresponding impulse, but apparently 
of more primeval date, which makes for a kind of fearful joy in 
living in the midst of disorder, and feeding on orts and scraps ; 
a relic, peradventure, of the days when the savage hunter left 
for the nutriment of his squaw merely the bones and offal of 
his prey, after she had cooked and ministered the feast to him. 
However this be, if the more civilized man, thinking to gain 
some little diversion in the general turmoil, should propose to 
his careworn wife an expedition to some comfortable and not too 
extravagant restaurant, his invitation will be sternly repelled. 
He will be told that the work is much too pressing, though all 
his inquiries fail to inform him what work is done on the new 
house in the later evening hours. And so he is commanded to 
betake himself to his club, while the womankind sustain them- 


-selves by strange methods of their own. It is not probable that 


the mysteries of those snatched and formless repasts, at which no 
male is allowed to be present, will ever be fully disclosed. It is 
darkly rumoured that they are in the nature of heavy teas, and 
that Chicago beef is their staple ingredient. But Nature has not 
wholly withheld consolation irom the man who thus dwells in his 
own house as in an encampment. The hardships of camp life 
bring something of its licence in the one point of tobacco. Domes- 
tic ordinances against the weed are perforce relaxed while the 
rooms stand inless and carpetless. 


THE POPULAR VIEW OF ATHEISM. 


‘ams can of course be no doubt that the exceptional pro- 
longation and bitterness of the recent debates on Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s case in the House of Commons did not arise out of the 
legal and constitutional questions alone supposed to be under dis- 
cussion, but were due to the widespread hostility felt towards the 
opinions associated with Mr. Bradlaugh’s name, or, as the Times 
puts it, to “the social and religious instincts of the House.” One 
member quoted the familiar verse of the psalm about “the fool”; 
another protested against the atmosphere of the House being 
“tainted ” or “ polluted”—it does not seem clear which word was 
used—by Mr. Bradlaugh’s presence; a third “shrank from con- 
tact with” him; a fourth roundly asserted that “ the question was 
not one of law at all but of religion”; a fifth, in still worse 
taste, denounced the admission of a member “ who repudiated not 
only the claims of our Royal Family, but the claim of the King of 
Kings.” There are few popular sayings so delusive as that “ there 
is nothing in a name”; on the contrary there is often everything 
in it. We cannot indeed in this instance exactly apply that other, 
and far truer, proverb about “giving a dog a Sad name,” for 
Mr. Bradlaugh has not shrunk—creditably so far to his candour 
—from giving himself the detested name of atheist. It is pre- 
cisely from the fact of his having done so that the whole controversy 
has arisen. Into that controversy we do not propose to enter here. 
Our immediate concern is not with the claim of an avowed 
atheist to enter the House of Commons, but with the demonstra- 
tion of hostility towards atheism which that claim has evoked, 
and its probable causes. Let us say at once that we have 
no desire to treat this widespread feeling of abhorrence of 
atheism with levity or disrespect, or to deny that it 
has a genuine religious basis, and may even point—as 
has been often and plausibly urged by theistic apologists—to a 

meral consent of mankind in the acknowledgment of a Supreme 

ing. But that is clearly not the whole explanation of the matter. 
The name, as we observed just now, has a good deal to do with 
it. There are other members of Parliament, against whose fitness 
to be there no shadow of objection has been raised by anybody, 
who are credited commonly and not unreasonably with views 
which it is the modern fashion to designate Agnostic, and who 
are not understood to resent the imputation. Yet it is surely a 
truism to say that in nine cases out of ten Agnosticism is but 
old atheism “ writ large.” And it has come to be writ . 
because it is gaining ground in respectable society, where the 
older and simpler designation carries with it—if we may borrow a 
convenient term from the logic manuals—an offensive connotation ; 
very much on the principle that vice is said by losing its grossness 
to lose half its evil. The new nomenclature may or may not be 
an advantage; those who like to call a spade a spade will be 
disposed to regret it. But it is anyhow a fact, and it confirms our 
view of the importance attached to names. This may beillustrated 
by a parallel case. The words Theist and Deist, like the cognate 
derivatives Theology and Divinity, have of course precisely the same 
meaning, the sole distinction being that one is derived from the 
Greek, the other from the Latin. Yet deist is invariably used asa 
term of reproach, theist as a term of praise; the former suggests 
to ordinary apprehension a man who rejects revelation, the latter 
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one who believes in God. Not that those who so apply the words 
mean at all necessarily to imply that a “ deist” does not really 
believe in God, or that a “ theist” does really believe in something 
more also; but in speaking of a deist they fix their attention on the 
negative, in speaking of a theist on the positive aspect of his belief. 
And so, if a man is called, or calls himself an Agnostic, he 
is generally looked upon, not without a touch of compassion, 
perhaps, as in a condition of involuntary, if not sorrowtul, per- 
plexity ; while an “atheist” is regarded as what the Prayer-book 
calls an open and notorious evil liver and blasphemer. There is sup- 


d to be an air of insolent defiance about him, sucli as.is shown | 


im the current story about Mr. Bradlaugh and his watch which, 
twhether true or not—and we believe it is still literally swh judéce— 


illustrates fairly enough the popular conception of atheism. The | 


report of Shelley's inscribing himself in a Visitor's Book at a 
Swiss hotel 6 dcos, excited far greater horror than anything in 
“Queen Mab” or the “ Revolt of Islam.” And there is just this 
to be said for the prevalent view, that a man who avows himself 
an atheist, and declines to take shelter under any of the polite sobri- 
quets provided by modern conventionalism, does betray a deter- 
mination to brave the opinion of society; but that is not exactly 
what is meant. 

We suspect then that the popular antipathy to atheism attaches 
as much to the name as to the thing named, though it is of course 
a further question how the name originally attracted to itself 
this evil connotation. Buddhists, according to the general and 
probably correct belief—to which Mr. Gladstone referred in his 
speech the other day—do not recognize a Supreme Being, but they are 
not looked upon with at all the same feeling of aversion as atheists. 
That aversion however is not a growth of yesterday. Atheism was 
the favourite taunt hurled against the early Christians eighteen 
centuries ago by their Pagan persecutors, and re-echoed by 
the Jews, though it practically meant that they refused to 
worship idols; and the same charge had been brought five cen- 
turies before against Socrates by the Athenians. 
tells us that at one period of English history those who rejected 
the doctrine of apostolic succession were commonly branded as 
atheists. In the present day the term is often used, especially by 
women, as interchangeable with infidel; yet the two words have 
quite a different meaning. Nor is this loose and opprobrious use of 
language by any means confined to the vulgar. a h Glanvil 
was one Of the ablest divines and most brilliant thinkers of his 
day, and it has even been said of him, not without considerable 
reason, that “ the predominating characteristic of his mind was an 
intense scepticism.” That is certainly the impression produced by 
his Vanity of Dogmatising—eventually republished under the title 
of Scepsis Scientifica—which at once gained him a place in the 
Royal Society, then recently established. Hallam describes him 
as “‘ far more sceptical than Descartes or even Malebranche.” But 
that did not prevent his writing another able work in defence of 
the waning belief in witchcraft, under the title of Sadductsmus 
Triumphatus, which became far more popular and passed 
through several editions. We cannot indeed say of him what 
used to be said of the late Harriet Martineau, that he 
“ would believe anything as long as it was not in the Bible,” for 
there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his faith in the Bible ; 
but he considered that “ things remote and long past are either not 
believed or forgotten, whereas these [ preternatural portents] being 
fresh and new, and attended with all the circumstances of credi- 
bility, it may be expected they should have most success upon the 
obstinacy of unbelievers.” But our main ground for referring to 
the work here is that Glanvil begins by commenting on the growth 
of disbelief in witchcrait then coming into fashion, and expressly 
denounces it asa sign and precursor of atheism. “ Atheism is 
begun in Sadducism, and those that dare not bluntly say there is 
no God content themselves to deny there are spirits or witches, 
which sort of infidels, though they are not ordinary among the 
the mere vulgar, yet are they numerous in a little higher rank of 
understandings.” Cudworth endorsed this view, and said that 
disbelievers in witchcraft might justly be suspected of atheism. 
In short, it is clear that for above two thousand years atheist has 
been found a convenient label to attach to any class of religionists, 


Dugald Stewart | 


or irreligiunists—if the term may be Allowed—who had specially | 


— the national sentiment and thus incurred popular 
um, 
an England not so long ago of the word Papist. It had 
an unpleasant sound about it, and conveyed to ordinary ap- 
prehension the same sort of notion of a person with something 
uncanny about him which prompted the sense of “ shrinking ” and 
“pollution” expressed the other day in Parliament in reference to 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Indeed we are not sure that the feeling has quite 
died out now, though the word Papist has been banished from 
polite society. It is a curious coincidence that at the very time 
this Bradlaugh diseussion was in progress an angry meeting was 
held in Exeter Hall to protest against Lord Ripon’s appointment 
as Viceroy of India, when one of the speakers is reported to have 
indignantly asked how the work of evangelizing the millions of 
Adndia and bringing them back from the abominations of idolatry 
ould go on—we must confess to having feared it had hardly yet 
jbegun—under a Viceroy “who worshipped an image.” This 
orator evidently considered the idolatry of Papists as bad as the 
idolatry of Brahminists, if he did not consider it as bad as atheism. 
And we seem to detect in the eager disclaimers of some Roman 
Catholic speakers in the recent debate a desire to repudiate an 

analogy between their own case and that of Mr. Bradlaugh, whieh 
had not, however, that we are aware of, been imputed to them in avy 


‘We may trace a certain analogy in the use prevalent | 


other sense than that the Parliamentary oath was formerly se 
framed as to exclude them also. In the last century, when John 
Wesley's preaching was beginning to rouse the wrath of ecclesi« 
astical authorities, Bishop Lavington of Exeter published a little 
book entitled Zhe Zeal of Methodists and Papists Compared, with 
the object of proving that the former were as bad as the latter, 
and thereby effecting a reductio ad absurdum of their whole 
system. And we have no doubt there are in the present day 
many excellent persons who would tolerate nearly all varieties of 
political or religious belief, but would feel equally and un- 
feignedly uncomfortable if they found themselves sitting next to 
either an atheist ora Papist. The difference is that, whereas the 
sinister meaning attached to the word Papist was peculiarly 
English, and must be accounted for from specialities of English 
history, the popular antipathy to atheism is confined to no age or 
country. 

To cite a few examples of the, opprobrious use of the name 
besides those already noticed; fox it was not only applied by 
the Athenians to Socrates, or by the Pagans to the eariy Chris- 
tians. In the dneid it is used of the wicked Mezentius, by 
Cicero of Theodorus and Bion. Christian apologists retorted 
the charge on their Pagan assailants, and the champions of ortho- 
doxy on heresiarchs. St. Jerome calls Eunomius, and St. Athan- 
asius calls Arius, an atheist. In later days Roman Catholics and 
Protestants have freely flung the odious imputation at one another. 
Jesuit divines affixed the stigma of atheism on Erasmus and on 
Macchiavellians. Perkins aflixes it on Jews, Turks, and Papists ; 
Calvin on the Pope and Cardinals, Tycho Brahe on Aristotle, 
Luther on a usurer. Epicureans, Cabbalists, Socinians, Ar- 
minians, Mahometans, have all incurred the charge from their 
opponents. Spanish theologians branded their Gallican rivals, and 
Gallicans the Spanish, with atheism. Voet and Mersenne gave 
the name to the French deists, and Maréchal is said to have ap- 
plied it in his Dictionnaire des Athées—a very rare work now— 
“to almost every eminent person who ever lived.” We could indeed 
mention contemporary theologians who are much in the habit of 
insinuating that all who differ from them by a hair's breadth are 
only saved by a happy inconsistency from rank atheism. It is 
no doubt obvious to remark that a name, however stupidly or 
maliciously it may sometimes have been misapplied, which at all 
times and places has provoked so widespread and bitter a detesta- 
tion must signify, or be universally understood to signify, some- 
thing which is really detestable. And the fact may be plausibly 
adduced, as was intimated before, in evidence of that general 
consent of mankind which is one of the standing arguments for 
theism. But the inquiry thus opened out as to the true meaning 
of this popular repugnance to atheism, which is so strong as to 
make the very name an effective weapon of offence, is far too wide 
a one to be entered on at the end of an article. But we may at 
least remark that some atheists have done their best to provoke 
and justify the feeling. It becomes at any rate intelligible when a 
French atheistic writer of the day blandly assures us that “ virtue 
and vice are the results of a current of electricity, and are natural 
products in just the same way as sugar and vitriol”; while a 
German writer of the same school, Hellwald, points the moral of 
such teaching in the cynically frank avowal that “ the object of 
science is to destroy all ideals, and to show that belief in God is a 
fraud, that morality, equality, freedom, love, and the rights of 
man are lies.” It would be absurdly unjust to hold atheists, as- 
such, responsible for these and similar offences against the common. 
feelings of mankind; but they may serve to explain, if they fail to 
justify, the popular estimate of atheism, 


THE ATALANTA. 


ome traces of this vessel, real and not forged—as the inscrip- 
tions in the bottle and on the oar-blade probably are—may yet 
be discovered ; but it is by no means certain that, if discovered, they 
will give any clue towards ascertaining the cause of her loss. It 
may be utterly impossible to gather from such wreckage as is likely 
to be found the smallest knowledge of the circumstances under 
which the vessel went down, and certainly it will tell nothing re- 
specting the place of the catastrophe, as it will necessarily have 
drifted far. In all probability, the loss of the Atalanta will re- 
main an unsolved mystery, and a variety of opinions respecting it 
will be held with that contidence which is always shown where 
nothing certain can ever be known. Although, however, certainty, 
or any approach to certainty, with regard to this calamity is at 
present hopeless, and seems likely to remain so, some facts 
are now known on which a reasonable conjecture as to 
its possible cause may be made. Information of considerable 
value respecting the Atalanta has recently been published, and 
from a consideration of this, and of the remarks of a writer in the 
Nautical Magazine, who obviously is well acquainted with that 
part of the ocean in which the training-ship was lost, we propose 
to show that there are grounds for a surmise respecting the cause 
of her loss. The information to which we have referred was con- 
tained in a brief account of the Atalanta’s commission in 1853-58, 
when the late Captain Stephen Fremantle commanded her, This 
account is apparently the work of two naval officers who were 
in her during the whole of this period. Two men are likely 
to tell a story at greater length than one, and in this case the 
writers might certainly have been more concise with advan- 
tage. They have thought it necessary to give a description of the 
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aces the vessel visited, forgetting that these are now far better 

own than they were at the time when the Atalanta—or rather 
the Juno, to call her by the name she then bore—sailed in the 
Australian seas and the Pacific, and have been told of in many 
books of travel. The reader who, it may be presumed, is anxious 
to learn something of the qualities of the ship which has been so 
lamentably lost, has to wade through an account of the Pitcairn 
islanders, the Polynesians, and the aborigines of Australia, which 
no doubt is accurate enough, but contains scarcely anything that is 
not familiar to all who have paid the smallest attention to the 
literature of travel. All that is really pertinent in this prolix 
narrative may be very briefly summed up as follows:—The Juno 
sailed from England in 1854,and went round the Cape to 
Zanzibar and Muscat. After leaving the latter place she had, when 
on her way to the Kooria Mooria Islands, to beat to windward 
against a gale, and, according to the opinion of all on board, be- 
haved admirably. From the islands she went to Bombay, and 
thence to Sydney. Her commander became senior oflicer on the 
Australian station, and during a period of some three years she 
made many voyages in the Pacific and went to Java. In 1858 
Captain Fremantle was relieved by Captain Loring in the Jris, 
and the Juno sailed round Cape Horn to England, arriving in 
November 1858. It need scarcely be said that during her com- 
mission of nearly five years, in the course of which she sailed 
round the world, doubling both capes, there must have been 
opportunities innumerable of judging the vessel's behaviour in 
aes and heavy seas. On this point the writers in Land and 
Water are fortunately explicit, when at the end of their long 
story they at last state what is really interesting. They say :— 
“ The Juno was paid off at Portsmouth in December of the same 
year [1858] after a most eventful commission on a stormy, rough 
weather station, and it may be safely said few ships have ex- 

rienced a more tempestuous one, and none could have weathered it 

tter. The ship on all occasions behaved admirably, every one 
on board having the greatest confidence in her capabilities to 
withstand the force of any wind or any weather that could be 
brought against her.” They also state that, in a tremendous sea 
which was encountered when rounding the south point of New 
Zealand, the “ gallant little ship” behaved “as heretofore,” that 
is, extremely well. 

This evidence respecting the Atalanta, coming as it does from 
sailors who were in her during so very longa time, carries the greatest 
weight, and it should be remembered that it exactly coincides with 
that of other officers who knew the Atalanta at the time when 
she was a frigate. We are able ourselves to corroborate to some 
extent the statement of the writers in Land and Water, having 
had three years’ experience of a Symondite frigate of almost pre- 
cisely the same size as the Juno, and closely resembling her. This 
vessel, though faulty in some respects, was admirable in a heavy 
sea, labouring but little, and steering easily when the management 
of the helms of other vessels was a very difficult matter. It may 
be held as tolerably clear that the Atalanta was a good and safe 
ship in a sea, and the self-contradictory statements which have been 
published as the “evidence” of some ordinary seamen who were lately 
on board her may be altogether disregarded. A vessel which is 
easy in a sea may, however, be capsized by a sudden gust of wind, 
and it has been frequently suggested that this was the fate of the 
Atalanta, On this point one of the writers of the account is able to 
give information which is of the greatest value. He saw a vessel 
of the same construction hove down. “ When down to 76 deg.,” 
he says, “ with her keel three feet out of the water, the masthead 

urchase block strops carried away, and there was no mistake 
about thé spring up to her upright position when released; the 
blocks were afterwards stropped with her breeching hawser, and 
‘she was then hove down to 78 deg., the hardest heave being the 
last few degrees. Everything was cleared out of the ship, she 
was a mere shell.” This fact certainly shows in a marvellous 
manner the stability of form of these vessels; and it need hardly 
be said that the capsizing of a ship of this kind is a most remote 
contingency. It could only happen if the main deck ports were 
left open, as in the case of the Eurydice, or if the ship were 
thrown absolutely on her beam-ends and stopped in that position 
long enough for large quantities of water to enter through the 
upper-deck hatchways. We should add that the Atalanta was 
even safer from capsizing than she had been when called the Juno. 
When she was commissioned as a training-ship her masts were 
shortened by some six or seven feet, and additional water-tanks 
were put into her. It may therefore be presumed, without any 
great assumption, that the loss of this vessel was not due to her 
capsizing or to her bad qualities in a sea. The supposition that she 
had not able seamen enough to handle her, which has been boldly 
put forward,may be dismissed as ridiculous. The authors of the 
articlein Land and Water treat it with just contempt, and the writer 
in the Nautical Magazine pertinently observes that “a merchant 
ship of her tonnage would be considered well manned with 
twenty-four hands, all told,” and that the Atalanta had a comple- 
ment of forty-four able seamen, which number was certainly in- 
creased during her run in the West Indies. This writer, who is 
apparently a merchant captain of long experience, also dismisses 
the supposition that she got into a high Northern latitude and 
drifted into the ice, pointing out that Captain Stirling had every 
reason for keeping to the southward and for not taking a course 
which “ not only sailing ships, but steamers when possible, avoid 
in winter.” Atter thus dealing with one conjecture respecting 
the ship, the writer proceeds to indicate the possible causes of her 
loss. She may, he thinks, have come into collision with a dis- 


masted wreck, or may have been taken by the lee in one of the 
furious revolving gales which are not uncommon in that part of the 
ocean which she had to traverse. The first danger is, no doubt, a very 
serious one; and the loss of the Atalanta may, as is suggested, have 
been caused by collision with the hull of a timber ship, scarcely more 
than awash, and therefore not easily seen. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that, owing to the extremely careful look-out 
which is kept, men-of-war run far less risks of collisions of this 
kind than other vessels, and that, by all accounts, Captain Stirlin 
was the last man to neglect any possible precaution. Wit 
regard to the other danger, the writer in the Nautical 
Magazine gives his own experience, describing in a forcible 
and graphic manner what befell him when homeward-bound 
from Baltimore. When the vessel was near the forty-fourth 
degree of west latitude, a breeze from the south-east which had 
sprung up drew aft, but as the barometer was falling slightly, 
and as the sea had a curious disturbed appearance, all the sail 
that she could carry was not set. At nightfall “an unusual 
dark shadow in the north-west” was observed. As the night 
wore on the wind and sea got up rapidly, and at midnight a 
violent gale was blowing. While the main topsail was 
being taken in, the wind sbifted from south-west to north- 
north-west “with the force of a hurricane,” and for awhile the 
ship was in very great danger. The writer of the account—who, 
as we have said, commanded her—seems to think that the Atalanta 
may have had a similar shift of wind, have been taken aback by lee 
and sunk. We doubt the justice of his conclusion. With some 
indications of a revolving gale he does not seem to have obeyed 
the cardinal rule, and to have brought his vessel to on the tack 
on which she would have come up as the wind shifted. If such 
a mistake was made it was a most pardonable one; but it is not 
‘such a mistake as a careful captain of a sailing man-of-war in no 
way pressed for time would have made. It is permissible to sup- 
pose that, under the circumstances described, so competent a 
commander as Captain Stirling would have hove to on the star- 
board tack and have much diminished the risk of being taken by 
the lee. 

To what, then, is the loss of the Atalanta to be ascribed ? 
Possibly to a collision with a hull awash, as has been suggested; 
possibly to a fact which hitherto seems to have received 
scarcely any attention. Those who have speculated as to the 
cause of this terrible catastrophe, scarcely seem to have taken 
into account the age of the vessel. As a, general rule, with a 
wooden ship age means weakness, and the Atalanta was a very 
old ship. It is scarcely necessary to point out the difference 
between defects of form and want of strength. A ship’s propor- 
tions may be such as to make her easy in a sea, and at the same 
time she may be very dangerous owing to weakness. The seams 
of a very old vessel are wide, and many of her fastenings are often 
weakened. She is not necessarily unseaworthy, especially if she 
be built of teak, but the chances are against her being able to 
withstand exceptional gales in the stormy belt. Does it not seem 
to some extent probable, as we previously suggested, that the 
Atalanta worked terribly in a series of very heavy seas, and that at 
last her seams opened so much as to let in more water than the 
pumps could keep down? The vessel which could weather any 
gale in 1855-56-57, may have been extremely different in 1880. 
It seems clear that her shape was not such as to cause any danger 
in a gale, but her timbers may have been no longer fit to stand 
the tremendous strain. It would be absurd to speak confidently 
respecting the calamity of which at present nothing is known 
for certain; but it is permissible to point out probabilities, and it 
certainly seems to some extent probable that this ship foundered 
from weakness. As it happens, on this point the opinions of the 
most practical men are easily obtainable. It will be well if the 
Committee which has to investigate the circumstances relating 
to this disaster, asks the underwriters what the rates of in- 
surance are for wooden vessels as old as the Atalanta. 


EXEUNT MARTIN AND MACKONOCHIE. 


} petargen life has been made conscious of a deep void. The 
great suit which has for so many seasons and in so many 
forms preoccupied so many Courts, alimented so many leading 
articles, comforted so many lawyers, distressed so many devotees, 
and ruffled so many dignitaries, is now no more—gone like the 
Atalanta down in the viewless ocean, with no one point of 
difficult interest, either ritual, or legal, or constitutional, over 
which it has ranged a bit nearer solution for its fourteen years of 
sinister existence. All that survives is the triumphant personality 
of Mr. Mackonochie, monarch of all he surveys, from the 
centre of St. Alban’s, Holborn, all round to the see of St. 
Alban’s, Herts, lord of the Church Association, and true 
Pirate of Penzance. Poor Church Persecution Company, 
“Limited "—limited indeed at last!—where be your spies 
now, your jumbles, your howls, your mashes of muddle- 
ment, that were wont to set the Judges on a roar ? Not one now to 
mock your own sinning? quite chapfallen. The worst, too, is 
that you are finally done to death by your own dupe; the arrow 
that has pierced you was winged from the bird whom you have 
yourselves been so long plucking. Mr. Martin, at last resipiscent, 
and even like “a prophet new inspired,” instinct with a fine spirit 
of irony, thinks it due to “ the Christian friends with whom I have 
been associated, to state publicly that I did not leave them free 
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to act on their own opinion as to enforcing submission by 
imprisonment to the judgments of the Court in the former 
suit; but positively refused to allow my name to be used 
in any measures which might have that end in view.” Cruel, 
cruel Mr. Martin! not content with preventing an associa- 
tion of Christian friends from perpetrating an act of vindictive 
cruelty against a clergyman whose worst fault was pig-headedness 
and his least virtue self-sacrificing devotion to his spiritual duties ! 
In his own defence he actually reveals by his letter to the Bishop 
of London of what spirit those men have been into whose hands 
he had long since so rashly placed himself, and whom at last, with 
much difficulty as it would seem, he has succeeded in shaking off. 
Mr. Martin, as it appears from his own explanation, is a good, un- 
litigious man, who was induced to enter into the Courts on ex- 

lanations poured into his simple ear that he was merely lending 
fis name toa friendly suit to ascertain the law, to which either party, 
once it was ascertained, was anxious with prompt attention to con- 
form its practice. 

In Mr. Martin's innocent, imagination Mr. Mackonochie, if the 
Judges should have bidden him so to behave, would have felt it a 
privilege toconform his ceremonial to the standard of Curzon or Bed- 
tord Chapel, and the leaders of the Church Association were no less 
eager, if only the path of duty led them in that direction, to don 
the chasuble, to light the lights, and swing the censer. O sancta 
simplicitas—and much long-suffering, we must add—as a good many 
incidents must have occurred during the almost decade and a half 
of litigation which could have hardly failed to provoke sus- 
picion in the mind of the guileless prosecutor that the men with 
whom he was working were more like lambs of Nottingham than 
lambs of the true fold in their notions of seeking peace and 
ensuing it. All has, however, at last ended well. Mr. Martin has 
shown himself to be, if not a very acute and far-seeing tactician, 
at all events an honest and a charitable Christian gentleman ; 
while the revelation which he vouchsafes of the persecuting acri- 
mony of his former — exposes more emphatically, 
because unconsciously on his part, the overbearing tyranny 
which underlies their ostentatious zeal for the Church’s welfare. 
After all, the Protestantism of England might buy at a heavy price 
the substitution of crumpled surplice for silken vestment, and the 
unquestionable preference of the odour of concentrated school-child 
for the sweet smell of frankincense, if the consideration which was 
to be given in return should be that the great tolerant Church of 
England had to be handed over to the unforgiving vengeance and 
narrow ignorance of the men whom at last their own chosen 
mouthpiece and hero has been driven to disavow and to denounce. 

Mr. konochie has now some time for quiet reflection, and we 
venture to suggest to him a topic which he will find alike original 
and instructive. He has not only from time to time amused the 
world with fervid pleadings in favour of disestablishment, but upon 
one occasion he cast his ideas iuto the form of a Bill, which was not 
far short in a wrongheadedness of the one of which Lord 
Elcho gave ironical notice, or even of the Government Bills for fining 
Trish landlords and propagating small-pox. Genuine Liberation- 
ists laughed at their would-be ally, and average Churchmen re- 
garded the extravagance as a gratuitous aggravation of Mr. 
Mackonochie’s practical offences. Still nothing worse befel the 
athlete of confiscation than temporary ridicule ; while he was left 
free to fight out his peculiar views of worship, till now, after so 
many years of struggle, he finds himself, through the collapse of 
jurisdictions ecclesiastical and secular, sole master of the field, 
and on the broad way, if only he uses his success with wisdom 
and moderation, to secure solid concessions of guaranteed toler- 
ation. All this good luck has befallen Mr. Mackonochie, 
not only within an Established Church, but because he 
belongs to an Established Church. Does Mr. Mackonochie 
for one instant flatter himself with the vain delusion 
that, supposing the community at one of whose altars he 
ministers had been what is called “ free”—that is, governed ex- 
clusively by its own members and officers in total irresponsibility 
to any external influence—he could have got off so thoroughly 
unscathed? Let him suppose that his own exuberant programme 
of ritual was, we will not say in the same minority, in refer- 
ence to other forms of outward observance within a free Church, 
in which it actually stands within an established one, but even 
in a position which, while it was one of recognized and emphatic 
minority, far more nearly approached equality. In such a case 
can he be quixotic enough to fancy that he would ever have been 
— by free Bishops, free Synods, and free Courts to go on 

olding on to his own theories and defying his antagonists until 
he had reduced them, minority man as he was, to helpless con- 
fusion, with his position, emoluments, and exceptional practices 
intact 

When Mr. Mackonochie has duly digested this speculative 
question, he may turn his attention to another of a practical 
nature, “and perpend whether even inflexibility has not its 
limits, and whether, without abandoning any fundamental con- 
victions, or the exhibition of what are to him t forms 
of worship, some reserve in the extent of that exhibition might 
not be conceded to the prepossessions of that large majority towhom 
his ritual, however edifying to its votaries, is most assuredly 
unfamiliar and startling, aud therefore suspicious. But when 
once he has set to thinking he need not stop even at that point, for 
he may well ask himself what is the rationale of the edification 
which he offers to his followers. The worship question does not 
solely lie between the ritual of St. Alban’s and that of the old pro- 
prietary chapel. The existing modes of worship, cunvanonial or 


Puritan, are infinite ; and the practical benefits of beauty, life, and 
unction, of which Mr. Mackonochie is reasonably the advocate— 
and particularly so as the body of worshippers to whom he 
ministers is mainly drawn from the poor or the lower middle 
class—can now, in the present more tolerant condition of social 
opinion, be reached without requiring exact insistence on the few 
salient particulars which—not the general grandeur and edifica- 
tion of choral and ceremonial worship—have been at the bottom 
of that long strife of which St. Alban’s Church has been the 
battle-field. 

The time has come when, even from his own — of view, con- 
cession by Mr. Mackonochie would be not merely safe but in the 
long run serviceable to his own cause, for it will be one not wrung 
from the donor by the thumbscrew. So we hope that no false pride 
will whisper to him to resist our friendly counsel with a non 
possumus, but that he will recollect that the free offerings of a 
conqueror may be magnanimous condescension, when these same 
things extorted from a beaten and persecuted man would only be 
a weak surrender, 


BOUFFE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Naddition has lately been made to the literature of the French 
stage in the shape of an interesting volume called Mes 
Souvenirs, written by M. Bouffé, with a preface by M. Ernest 
Legouvé. In this preface M. Legouvé dwells upon the double 
life which most actors lead, and which was peculiarly marked in 
M. Bouifis's case. The passage in which he does this is a good in- 
stance of M. Legouvé’s well-known and admirable style. The 
Souvenirs, he writes, have the merits of liveliness, ease, and abun- 
dance of anecdote; but they have one which is rarer, that of 
being a portrait, cr rather two portraits. “Vous y verrez revivre 
deux hommes, dont l'un est admiré de tous, et dont 
lautre n’est connu de personne; c'est Bouffé et M. Bouffé. 
Ils se complétent singulitrement l'autre, par le contraste 
et par la ressemblance. Au premier coup d'eil, rien de plus 
différent dans Boutfs que lartiste et "homme; en réalité, ils ne 
font qu'un. Liartiste était verveux, nerveux, électrique, agité; 
l'homme est correct, rangé, sensible, honnéte, patriarcal.” He goes 
on to explain this double identity by saying that M. Bouffé repre- 
sents “‘ toute une classe, modeste mais trés particuliére, de la grande 
société parisienne; la petite bourgeoisie ouvriére.” Many actors of 
eminence have begun their life behind a counter, in an artisan’s 
workshop, or in a porter’s lodge, but, children of Paris as they 


-are, “ils ne ressemblent pas & cette petite race vaillante, 


laborieuse, gaie, active, probe et passionnée pour le spec- 
tacle, qui revit toute entiére dans Bouffé.” M. Bouffé’s father 
was a carver and gilder, and at thirteen years of age the son 
became his apprentice and showed great quickness in mastering 
his calling. Two years later the father fell ill,and the future 
comedian took charge, with his mother, of the establishment, and 
conducted himself and it with so much judgment that he obtained 
the nickname of le petit viewx. Then he took, in his leisure 
moments, to private theatricals, of which he gives a very amusing 
account, and finally he went to M. Allaux, the manager of 
the Panorama-Dramatique, to ask for an engagement. The 
story of this first engagement is certainly worth telling, and, 
oddly enough, is quoted from the book itself in M. Legouvé’s 
preface. M. Bouffé having got admission to the manager's 
room, was asked by M. Allaux what his business was, 
When he had stated this, the manager said, “ What kind of parts 
do you want to play?” and he answered timidlyand modestly that he 
thought comedy was his line. Atthis M. Allaux said, “ Very well; 
be so good as to stand up there.” With these words he pointed to 
a black board divided off into seven measurementsof height. The 
first and highest place was marked “ Premiers réles,” the last and 
lowest ‘“ Bas comiques grimes.” M. Allaux told his visitor to stand 
under number seven, and as soon as he was in position exclaimed, 
“T knew it, you are too short!” M. Bouflé vouches for the abso- 
lute accuracy of his account of this odd interview, and adds, “Je 
n'ai pas grandi d’une ligne depuis ce jour-la.” That such a super- 
stition should have as much force as it still has is odd when one 
recalls the many names of great actors who have been physically 
small men. The same objection was made to one of the first of 
French comedians now on the s when he began his career; 
happily it did not prevail either in his case or in M. Bouffé’s. Just 
as the aspirant was going away Solome, the régissew, appeared, 
asked what was going on, made M. Bouffé go through a 
scene, and induced Allaux to give him an engagement at 
once at three hundred francs a year. “ Trois cents francs par an, 
c’était vingt-cing francs par mois, les gages d’une cuisiniére de 
second ou de troisiéme o Mais enfin j’étais artiste!” 
Another curious incident, which in the same odd way is told both 
in the book and in the preface, occurred when the actor was 
playing an old “ invalide” at the Cirque. Among the audience 
was the oldest inhabitant of the Znvalides, who expressed a wish 
to see the player, which was gratified the next day. When M. 
Bouffé came to the old man and told him who he was, he was met 
with contemptuous incredulity, and it was only when he sang in 
his assumed voice a few bars of music belonging to his part that 
the real invalide recognized him and insisted on embracing him. The 
visit, says M. Bouffé, was not only charming in itself, but was also 
of great value asa lesson. That M. Bouffé was always thinki 

of his art and was prepared to sacrifice a good deal for it is poral 
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by many instances in his Souvenirs, the oddest of which, perhaps, 
was connected with his success as the Sultan Ababa-Patapouf in 
La Petite Lampe Merveilleuse (Aladdin's Lamp). The wig-maker 
kept him waiting till the last moment for his Baia head, and when 
this arrived it was three or four sizes too large. There was not 
too much time to spare before the curtain went up, and the actor 
took his resolution at once. He called to the barber of the 
theatre, and, in spite of all remonstrances, insisted upon 
having his head shaved there and then, thus obtaining “ la 

lus belle téte de Chinois que l'on pit voir, méme 4 Pékin.” 

‘o complete his make-up he had long nails @ /a Chinoise fastened 
on to his fingers. In connexion with the fact that the actor 
— no & om to obtain a real effect, it is worth while to note 

t he had no sort of liking for what is now called “ realism.” 
On this matter he has something to say when speaking of 
Tiercelin, an actor whom he greatly admired, and who was 
accustomed to represent types of the people. “ C’était la 
nature prise sur le vif, mais en quelque sorte poétisée par un 
artiste délicat; un Callot sous d'autres costumes. LEnfin il 
n’allait pas prendre ses modéles dans le ruisseau, ainsi que le font 
aujourd hui certains soi-disant comiques qui dégradent ‘homme et 
Yartiste, car je soutiens qu'on peut étre vrai dans le personnage 
le plus vulgaire sans étre ignoble.” The writer adds areference to a 
well-known saying of Voltaire’s, which is as true and valuable in 
intention as it is coarse in expression. 

M. Boutfé’s career was, as is well known, full of triumphs; but 
naturally it was not without some more or less disagreeable inci- 
dents. One of these was his passing a night in a police-cell among 
a crowd of rascals, in consequence of an imprudent piece of 
“gag.” M. Manuel had irritated the Chamber of Deputies by 
some expressions in a speech of his which he refused to with- 
draw ; a squabble ensued; and finally the President ordered M. 
Manuel into custody. It was page whether truly or not, 
that a colonel of gendarmerie who was present said to the 
sergeant in command of the detachment which was sent 
for, “Empoignez-moi cet homme-la!” M. Bouffé had in 
the part which he played that night to say several times, 
“ Emparez-vous de cet homme-la!” and for this, at some 

me else's suggestion, he substituted the phrase attributed to 
the Colonel. The gag raised a storm of applause, and brought 
down upon the actor a commissary of police and two gendarmes, 
who kept guard at the wings and outside his dressing-room during 
the performance, and carried him off to spend the night in a cell, 
of which he gives a horrible description. Among other misfor- 
tunes immediately connected with his dramatic life was an insur- 
rection among the people who were employed underneath a canvas 
sea to give motion to the waves, and who, when the actor plunged 
into the boiling flood, managed matters so that when he reached 
the ship at which he was aiming he was black and blue all over. 
On another occasion a company of English pantomimists sud- 
denly struck work, and the pantomime was carried_on for some 
time with this remarkable cast :— 


Colombine ............... Déjazet. 
Armand Villot, 
Cassandre Dubourjal. 

Le Clown Boutlé. 


In this part M. Bouffé had to take the harlequin’s leap, or, in his 
own words, “me jeter 4 corps perdu dans une trappe anglaise, 
jnvention diabolique, dont les deux vantaux se refermaient par des 
ressorts qui ne laissaient que bien juste la place pour passer. De 
la, j'allais tomber dans une toile, que quatre hommes tenaient 
par les coins.” One night one of the four men was slightly in- 
toxicated, and the result—it was lucky that it was no worse—was 
that M. Bouffé fell headlong on the flooring and got a nasty cut on 
the head. In the course of the same piece Dubourjal, carrying 
him off the stage, let him drop heavily, and this time the con- 
sequences were more serious. Mathieu, who took the place of the in- 
valided Bouffé, nearly died of an inflammation of the lungs; and 
altogether it is not surprising that M. Bouflé exhibits little en- 


-thusiasm for English pantomime. 


M. Bouffé’s recollections abound with anecdotes of this kind, 
as well as with reflections of a more serious character. We 
could wish that he had said more of the art of which he was in some 
lines a perfect master; but, in default of this, he records for us 
some curious observations of Potier's, made after he had seen 
Bouffé play a particular part. “It is not bad,” said Potier, 
“but it is not what it ought to be. Your feeling and 
your fire win you the applause of the public; but I want 
something more. I want la vérité vraie—that is, I wish to see, not 
the actor interpreting the author's words with intelligence, but the 
actual personage whom the author has described; I want you, in 
short, to make me forget that I am inatheatre. To do this you 
must forget yourself that you are playing, and that you have learnt 
your words by heart; in fine, you must forget altogether (what- 
ever certain professors may say) that you are Bouflé.” The curious 
in such matters will do well to compare these instructions with 
the different opinion given by Diderot and more lately by M. 
Coquelin. To our thinking, Diderot is in the main right and 
Potier wrong; but no doubt there have been actors of great merit 
who have relied on complete self-forgetfulness, and appparently 
Potier was one of these. 


MILITARY DRESS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ie we remember aright, it was the immortal Major Monsoon 
who feared that the abolition of pigtails would undermine the 
efficiency of the army. The gallant Major was, however, only a 
type of the military spirit of the day, which in those times was so 
ultra-conservative that the alteration of evena button was regarded 
with feelings of mistrust and aversion. What would he then have 
said if he had been informed that the sacrilegious hand of reform 
had dared to attack that time-honoured and cherished institution 
known as pipeclay? Yet so itis; for we are told that in the 
equipment which has been finally approved for the army, pipeclay 
is made to give way to brown leather belts. Pipeclay had a moral 
as well as an actual existence, and in both points of view 
it may be said to be “ played out.” Its moral aspect repre- 
sented devotion to the past, love of formality and detail, and 
jealousy of change. Its physical aspect represented the white 
belts and accoutrements to which long familiarity has accustomed 
us—an appearance which, however pleasing to the eye of the 
civilian, was only attained at the expense to the soldier of much 
tedious, unwholesome, and incessant labour. We have, indeed, 
heard it said that pipeclay would have been disestablished long 
ago, had it not been pointed out that without it the men would 
have literally nothing to do. This may have been true of 
the soldier of the past, but certainly does not apply to the soldier 
of the present. 

The abolition of pipeclay is, after all, only one of the numerous 
changes which the altered circumstances of modern war have 
necessitated. We appear, in fact, to have arrived at a state of 

rpetual change, for no sooner is one improvement effected than 
it becomes obsolete, and has to be replaced by another. During the 
last quarter of a century Brown Bess has been superseded by the 
Enfield, the Enfield by the Snider, and the Snider by the Martini- 
Henry. Each change of weapon has, as a rule, involved some 
change of equipment ; but this would be but a slight matter could 
we only determine on a suitable dress for the soldier. It is said 
that when George IV. was once inspecting some proposed altera- 
tion in the dress of the cavalry, he sent for a trooper who had 
served at Waterloo, and asked him how he would like to be dressed 
if he had such another day's work to go through. “ Please your 
Majesty, in my shirt sleeves,” was the unhesitating reply. “The 
truth is, that military dress aims at the impossible—namely, to 
reconcile the hopelessly antagonistic requirements of parade and 
work. Let us glance for a moment at the sailor. [lis dress 
of to-day is the identical one he wore a hundred years ago, 
and will in all probability wear a hundred years hence. It 
combines every possible desideratum both for the taxpayer and 
the wearer, being inexpensive, loose, comfortable, and service- 
able. Any alteration necessitated by extremes of climate is 
easily and quickly made, and altogether, judging from the stern 
test of experience, it may be said to be well-nigh perfection ; 
in proof of which, we may add that it has been ale by every 
nation which possesses a navy. But, be it observed, it makes no 
attempt at parade. The blue jacket when on shore is always neat 
and tidy, but never conspicuous. If,as he passes, you turn to 
bestow a second glance on him, it is the man, not the dress, 
that has attracted you. The dress of the soldier is exactly 
the oppesite of this in every respect. It is costly, tight-fitting, 
uncomlortable, and eminently unsuited for physical exertion. 
We remember once to have seen a company which had just 
received their new tunics compelled to leave the rifle range and 
return to barracks to put on their shell jackets because the 
men were literally unable to bring their rifles up to the “ present.” 
Many of our readers who saw Punch’s picture of the gallant 
Hussar who was unable to stoop to pick up a lady’s handkerchief 
may have thought it a little exaggerated; but it was nothing of 
the kind. The close and accurate fit which is considered neces- 
sary for the soldier forbids the addition of undereclothing in cold 
weather, and he is reluctant to don his greatcoat, because he knows 
that to fold it again correctly for the next marching-order parade 
will involve half an hour’s labour. This may seem absurd, but it 
is perfectly intelligible. The moment a soldier quits his barrack he 
becomes the most conspicuous figure upon the scene. His dress, his 
gait and deportment, are all noted and criticized, and military ex- 
age will tell you that they can always recognize a smart regiment 

yy the mere appearance of its men in public. But, as we have 
said, this appearance is purchased at the price of utility. It 
must be allowed that the helmet, to begin with, is certainly an 
improvement on the shako ; but that is nearly all that can be said 
for it, and it is not saying much. So long as the wearer main- 
tains an erect position it is all very well, but at rifle practice, in 
skirmishing drill, or in attack formation, and, above all, in actual 
action, the position of the soldier in these degenerate days is 
seldom or never erect; on the contrary, he is generally lying flat 
on his face, in which position the helmet has an awkward knack 
of falling over his eyes just as he is taking aim. We are quite 
aware that on these occasions the helmet is seldom or never 
worn ; but this ouly induces the question—of what actual use is it 
at all, especially when it -is remembered that it affords but little 
protection from the sun? The undress cap or Glengarry may be 
considered ornamental, but, as far as use is concerned, the 
soldier might as well be bare-headed, for it seems to be a point of 
honour to perch it immediately over the left ear, leaving the head. 
almost entirely uncovered, the sole advantage it appears to 
possess being that of lightness. A change has just been author- 
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ized in the forage caps of infantry officers, and one which we 
think is a — in the right direction—namely, for ordinary wear 
a cap somewhat similar to that now in use, but with the old- 
fashioned drooping peak at present worn by the Guards, and 
for active service and peace manceuvres the Glengarry. In com- 
bined regard to appearance and utility, bearing in mind the con- 
tingency of sabre cuts, the cavalry are certainly more fortu- 
nate than the infantry, for both the Hussar busby and the 
Lancer cap are useful and fairly ornamental; but, to our think- 
ing, the dragoon helmet, of burnished metal, and plume is the 
handsomest and most soldierlike headdress of all. 
opinions there may be as to the elegance of the tunic, which is the 


Whatever | 


full dress for all services, there can be none as to its unsuitability | 


for work, for the reasons already given. The undress of the in- 


fantry, or kersey frock, is looser and more comfortable ; but it is | 


kept in the background, as not being dressy enough. The cavalry 


retain the old shell jacket, which is as tight and close fitting as the | 
tunic. Before leaving this part of the military dress we wish | 


to draw another comparison between the army and the navy. In 
the naval officer’s uniform the various gradations of rank and the 
different departmental services are all so plainly and clearly marked 
on the cuff of the coat, alike in full dress and undress, that an 
one, after a few hours’ residence on board a man-of-war, can te 
at a glance the precise rank of every officer, and, in the case of 
non-combatants, the department to which they belong. In the uni- 
form of the military officer all is, in this respect at least, utter chaos. 
The gradations of rank are so vaguely and imperfectly marked, 
that a recruit cannot tell a subaltern from a colonel, a quarter- 
master from a surgeon, or a major from a captain. We hope 
to see this defect remedied before very long. 


To return tc the dress of the men, it may be said that 


the nether man in the infantry is more sensibly clad than 
the upper. His trousers and boots cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be called either dressy or showy; but. the 
are certainly serviceable, and easily put on or off. We wis 
we could say as much for the corresponding attire of the cavalry 
and artillery; but the fact is that, in the mounted services, 
everything is sacrificed to appearance. The breeches and boots 
worn in full dress and the overalls in undress are alike objection- 
able and unsuited to service from their excessive tightness, which 
renders it almost impossible to get them either on or off. We 
recently heard a cavalry officer, exhausted with the labour of pull- 
ing off a pair of wet boots, exclaim that, if ordered on service, 
there would be nothing for it but to rush off and buy boots three 
sizes too large for him. Exactly; but how about the privates? 
Now it is easy enough to inveigh against all this as sheer folly, 
and to indulge in unbounded indignation because that which 
is intended principally for show fails to satisfy the require- 
ments of service when the time comes; but perhaps we must, 
with the soldier at any rate, sacrifice something to personal 
ee in time of peace. We like to see our soldiers smart 
and well dressed; the public like it; the men themselves like it, 
and we should have but a poor opinion of them if they 
did not. Moreover, it is good for the members of any pro- 
fession to have something on which to pride themselves. The 
sailor’s pride is in his ship; the soldier's pride is, and has been 
from time immemorial, his personal appearance. We are not 
sure that it might not be as well frankly to recognize the im- 
possibility of finding a dress suitable alike for peace and war, 
and to provide separate uniforms for each. The expense would 
not be inordinate, and the advantage would undoubtedly be great. 
It does not follow that the men are to go on service, as the 
apa trooper before mentioned suggested, in their shirt-sleeves ; 
t a loose, serviceable, and comfortable dress might be kept in 
store for them, to be issued when occasion demands. Let us now 
pass on to the subject of equipment. The old knapsack, with its arm- 
cutting straps and chest-impeding pressure, has passed away from 
the regulars, though it may still be seen in the militia, It has 
been superseded by the valise equipment, with the appearance of 
which our readers are familiar. This, we believe, is to be gradually 
superseded by the Oliver equipment, the principal advantages 
claimed for which are that the wearer can sit or lie down without 
shifting it, and can also open his coat on the march. More than 
this, it is so arranged that portions of the kit can be temporarily 
discarded and ammunition substituted, until a maximum of three 
hundred rounds per man is reached. This last is an important 
point, and would prove of incalculable advantage in cases where 
a general might wish to undertake a brief detached operation. 
A body of men carrying three hundred rounds each and forag- 
ing on the country they passed through, thus independent alike 
of ammunition and provision trains, would be something like 
a flying column. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
experience of almost every campaign has shown that, if once the 
soldier and his kit are separated, they seidom meet again. The 
equipment of cavalry will probably have to be modified in con- 
formity with the requirements of modern war. The use of the 
carbine increases while that of the sword diminishes. At present, 
as every one knows, the trooper wears the sword, while the horse 
carries the carbine in a leather case attached to the saddle. The 
result is that, if suddenly dismounted, the man retains the sword, 
which is then useless, while the horse goes off with the carbine, 
which would be useful, Before long this will have to be reversed, 
on service at any rate. Whether the bold dragoon, with his 
* carbine, saddle, and bridle,” will find as much favour with the 
fair sex as his predecessor who carried a “long sword” isa point 
which the rapid march of military improvement forbids us to dis- 


cuss. In conclusion, it is to be hoped that some means may be 
devised for lightening the immense weight at present carried by 
troop-horses. So-called light cavalry, riding, according to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, eighteen stone, are useless in modern war. 


THE OPERAS. 


_— first performance this season of Lohengrin at Her Majesty's 

Theatre marked an epoch in the annals of the opera in England. 
The English public were then shown that what they have hitherto 
been encouraged to treat as Herr Wagner’s theories were at least 
possibilities. With Herr Wagner's latest instructions, Herr Richter 
came to England as an exponent of the music of the future, as it 
used to be called. That it has now become the music of the 
present was quite evident at the performance of which we speak. 
As yet, so far as Italian performances are concerned, we have been 
favoured with but a lame edition of the now famous opera, and 
it remained for Herr Richter to correct the innumerable mistakes 
which had crept into the orchestral score. No wonder, then, 
with the few opportunities given to the orchestra for practice, 
that the performance was delayed. Herr Richter evidently 
felt that it was useless to go to the public, unprepared as he 
was, with an incorrect score. Of course the reputation of the 
conductor alone was sufficient to fill the house on the first 
night, and we feel confident that, as far as he was concerned, 
no one left the theatre disappointed. It is really not too much 
to say that on this occasion the conductor was all in all, not 
only the orchestra, but the singers and the feeble chorus, being 
completely under his command. Without that fussy demonstra- 
tiveness so common among modern conductors, with no evidence of 
arrogating to himself undue prominence in the performance, Herr 
Richter conducts his orchestra with extraordinary power and skill. 
Nor is his attention bestowed only on this quarter; he even managed 
to make tbe chorus accede to his wishes, and by restoring the pas- 
sage, too often barbarously cut out, between Ortrud and Telramund 
in the beginning of the second act, he not only made the story in- 
telligible, but preserved a very fine piece of operatic music. It is 
perhaps a pity that he was unable to retain the passage of con- 
spiracy between Telramund and the knights. We have spoken as 
we have done of Herr Richter’s part in the performance because it 
was clearly shown that on the conductor depends toa much greater 
extent than on any other person the success or failure of the repre- 
sentation. Not only in giving us a good reading of the orchestral 
score, by making the points evident to the audience, but in attend- 
ing to the various other exigencies of the singing of the principal 
performers, and subordinating his orchestra to their capabilities, 
lies one of the merits of this conductor. Mme. Christine Nilsson 
was the Elsa,a part in which she has always won applause, and 
upon this occasion she almost surpassed herself. Ortrud fell to 
Mile. Tremelli, whose acting was very effective, while her singing 
was worthy of all praise. Signor Galassi’s Telramund was well 
conceived, and Herr Behrens as the King declaimed with stateli- 
ness, albeit with a pitiful carelessness of intonation. Lohengrin 
was sustained by M. Candidus, Gifted with a beautiful voice, 
this singer nevertheless fails to attain the ideal of Wagner's 
Lohengrin. A want of chivalry in his manner and of command 
in his presence renders him incapable of sustaining the part with 
marked success. His first appearance on the stage with an impossible 
sword, which he used like a walking-stick, detracted largely from 
the sensation which ought to have been produced on his arrival ; 
and the subsequent fight with Telramund, while either warrior 
strove to do the other the least harm possible, was absolutely 
ludicrous. Notwithstanding, M. Candidus’s singing was very 
praiseworthy, and his rendering of the song to the swan and the 
music of the bridal chamber was excellent. To Signor Monti, 
who played the Herald, was due the exhibition on the part of the 
conductor of a singular instance of presence of mind. Whether it 
was the fault of any one else or of the Herald himself we know not, 
but when the time came for him to announce the coming marriage 
of Elsa and Lohengrin he was absent, and Herr Richter proceeded 
with the accompaniment to the missing Herald’s proclamation 
without the least evidence of surprise. 

The same opera was given this week with the same cast, except 
that Signor Arditi was in the conductor’s chair instead of Herr 
Richter, and that Signor Campanini appeared as Lohengrin in the 
place of M. Candidus. Signor Campanini is at his best as the 
mystic knight: but Signor Arditi is certainly not at his best as 
the conductor of the mystic opera. The seemingly effortless 
strength and the marvellous delicacy of Herr Richter were pain- 
fully missed in the management of the orchesua, on which the 
German conductor appeared to play as if on one large instrument, 
every key of which was completely within his control and 
answered to his beat as the strings of the violin answer to Herr 
Joachim’s touch. Mme. Nilsson’s Elsa had lost nothing of its 
strange beauty, tenderness, and poetry; Signor Campanini used 
his admirable voice as he too seldom uses it, and gave a pas- 
sion to his part in which M. Candidus was entirely wanting ; 
Signor Monti had become better acquainted with his part, and the 
chorus seemed to feel more at home in their functions; and yet 
the absence of the one master mind and hand gave, to those who 
had heard the opera under Herr Richter’s guidance, a curious and 
unpleasing flatness to the whole performance. Herr Richter, no 
doubt, had enough to do with looking after his orchestra, and Signor 
Arditi cannot be expected to busy himself in improving the stage 
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management of Herr Wagner's opera; but it is worth noticing 
that at neither performance has the true dramatic effect of Lohen- 
grin’s first arrival been approached, or even attempted. The ex- 
quisite effect of Mme. Nilsson’s acting while she waits for this—a 
fine touch in which is Elsa's devout and unswerving belief, even 
when all seems hopeless, that help will come—is injured by the 
absence of that stir and tumult of passionate expectation and 
delight amid the crowd of warriors, which makes the spectator 
long to peer himself into the distance, and see what may be 
the portent which strikes men with amazement. This effect 
Mr. Carl Rosa gave when he presented the opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre as finely as it is given, with far more facili- 
ties than were then at his disposal, on the German stage; and 
there can be no reason, one would think, why it should not be given 
under Mr. Mapleson’s management, The crowd, however, trained 
no doubt to the conventionalities of Italian opera, point feeble 
fingers and give vacuous looks in the direction of the coming swan 
drawing the knight down the river, and betray no more agitation 
at his arrival than they might at that of a mass of weeds 
or @ boat that had broken loose from its moorings. Again, 
when Herr Schott ap as Lohengrin under Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
management, the combat between Telramund and Percival’s son 
was both simple and impressive, instead of being, as it now is, an 
empty knocking of swords on shields, ended by an ungainly and 
impossible pushing down of one combatant by the other. These 
are matters which can be d even in the absence of Herr 
Richter, and it is irritating to find them entirely neglected. 

Mme. Christine Nilsson, Mme. Marie Roze, and Mile. Minnie 
Hauk were cast respectively for the parts of Donna Elvira, Donna 
Auna, and Zerlina at the first representation of Don Giovanni. It 
would be difficult to tind better representatives for these favourite 
parts, and it is needless to say that, as to singing and acting, they 
were most ably sustained; had the other parts been equally well 
allotted, the performance would have been one of high excellence. 
Signor Del Puente’s Don Giovanni lacks distinction and vigour, 
and though he sang the music with credit, his acting was half- 
hearted, while the Leporello of Herr Behrens, though well acted, 
was poorly sung. Signor Monti made a good statue and walked 
the stage in a sufficiently stony way, but Signor Lazzarini was 
hopelessly out of his element. In “Il mio tesoro ” the last-named 
singer nearly came to grief, we “pa owing to indisposition. The 
absurd business of the red imps dragging Don Giovanni down to 
hell has become, we suppose, a tradition, though on this occasion it 
seemed more ludicrous than ever. 

The appearance of Mme. Eleanora Robinson in Fidelio was an 
event much looked forward to by the opera-going public. With the 
recollection of Mme. Titiens’s superb acting, Mme. Robinson was 
heavily handicapped with the audience, but notwithstanding this 
her début must be considered a decided success. To a fine voice, 
and a stage presence almost worthy of her great predecessor, she 
has added a careful study of the part of Leonora. Her acting 
when she overhears the determination of Pizarro to kill Florestan 
in the first act, and again through the whole of the second act, 
was very fine indeed, and her singing of “ O tu la cui,” and in the 
duet with Florestan in the second act, showed her to be an artist 
of no ordinary merit. Mlle. Isidora Martinez made a sprightly 
Marcellina, and Signor Rinaldini acted Jacquino with credit. 
Herr Behrens was Rocco and Signor Galassi Pizarro. The 
Florestan on this occasion was M. Candidus, who played the part 
with considerable power. Especially commendable was his soli- 
loquy at the beginning of the second act, and his singing in the 
duet with Leonora subsequently. The chorus of prisoners was 
perhaps the most unhappy part of the opera. They seemed to 
have lost their voices completely during their long incarceration, 
and to have been utterly unable to attain to the requisite pitch to 
render their singing acceptable to the audience, a piece of realism 
never looked forward to, we are sure, by the great composer of the 
opera. The third Leonora overture was played between the first 
and second act, and deservedly non sete A a proper tribute to the 
excellent playing of the orchestra under Signor Arditi. 

The début of Mme. Sembrich, of the Royal Opera at Dresden, 
was the cause of a crowded house at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
opera chosen was Lucia di Lammermoor, an opera which seems to 
be almost as great a favourite with débutantes as the Sonnambula. 
The scene on this occasion was one of great excitement for the 
eminently respectable audience at Covent Garden, for, from the 
first appearance of Mme. Sembrich—almost, we were going to say, 
before she ae to sing—the applause began, which was continued 
at intervals through the whole of her performance. Mme. Sembrich 
possesses a voice of a pure sympathetic quality, of the kind termed 
light soprano, with a range of surprising compass. With ap- 
parently the greatest ease she produced the D flat in alt, and did 
not appear in the least discomposed when the audience redemanded 
the passage in which the tour de force occurred. Added to this 
she is a good actress, albeit she was a little wanting in repose, 
owing perhaps to nervousness upon her first appearance in London, 
She is certainly a great acquisition to the London opera, and we 
hope to see her in some part more worthy of her than Lucia. 
The applause she won was well merited, and her début must be 
considered a genuine success, Signor Gayarré was of course 
Edgardo, and his performance of the part was, as in all other 
parts that we have seen him in this season, very far from satis- 
factory. We have before mentioned the propensity that this singer 
shows to shout his part, and so marked was it on this occasion 
that there were distinct signs of ry ye from the region of the 
stalls and boxes, The fatal effect that this habit has upon his 


intonation was disagreeably apparent at this performance. , In the 

scene when he appears upon the stairs suddenly, and in which 

Madame Sembrich showed herself a careful actress, Signor Gayarré 

played as if he had part to “ tear a cat in”; his violence was 
vond all bounds. 

If Signor Vianesi would only take example from Herr Richter, 
and occasionally moderate the force of his orchestra, we might 
perhaps be spared even Signor Gayarré’s shouting. Often we 
noticed that Madame Sembrich relinquished the attempt to make 
herself heard above the surrounding clamour, especially in the 
ensembles. Signor Cotogni’s Enrico and Signor Capponi’s 
Raimondo were both well-rendered parts, and Signor Sabater 
played Arturo with credit. 

Aida has been also performed this season at Her Majesty’s, 
with Mme. Marie Roze as Aida and Mile. Tremelli as Amneris. 
Mme. Marie Roze shows in this part great advance as an actress, 
and was very successful in the difficult task of making Aida of 
sufficient importance to attract the sympathies of the audience, 
and yet of playing the part in the subdued and quiet way which 
is necessary to the general effect of the opera. On the evening 
on which we heard her she was in by no means good voice, but 
yet sang most of the music extremely well. Mile. Tremelli made 
a well-deserved success in the part of Amneris, Signor Frapolli 
was the Radames, and sang the part well; but his acting 
was marked by an unpleasant restlessness, The performance 
on the whole was fairly good. The band was very good, and 
the chorus on the whole accurate in time and tune, but with- 
out the least light and shade. Signor Arditi conducted well, 
though with a tendency to hurry the tempi, which nearly Jed to 
the breakdown of one of the ballets and one of the choruses. 
Mr. Mapleson has brought out a new soprano, Mile. Lehmann, 
who has appeared in La Traviata; she has a voice of good quality, 
thoroughly well trained, and is also an actress of very considerable 
ability and power. We shall reserve further notice of Mlle. 
Lehmann until we have had an opportunity of hearing her in 
some more worthy part. Signor Campanini in this opera re- 
minded us of Signor Gayarré in his worst mood. The chorus was 
far from good throughout; but the band, under Signor Arditi, was 
excellent. 

It is now so long since La Forza del Destino was performed in 
London that its reproduction at Her Majesty’s Theatre almost 
ranks as a novelty. Thirteen years ago Mr. Mapleson attempted 
to draw the attention of the English public to this opera, but 
without marked success. The libretto is unfortunate. An opera 
dealing with such deep contrasts of light and shade can never be- 
come popular, besides which the music is of such a hybrid nature 
as almost to raise a laugh. We were formerly told that the cause 
of the failure of Za Forza was Signor Verdi’s strong leaning to 
the Wagner school. Where this appears we are at a loss to dis- 
cover, unless it lies in the fact that he is rather more noisy in 
this than in his other productions. We fail to find any one 

int in which his music may be sonore to that of Herr 

agner. The story of the —_ shortly recited is enough to 
show the cause of its failure. Donna Leonora has a lover, Don 
Alvaro, with whom she is about to elope, when her father 
intervenes, and is shot by an accidental discharge of Alvaro’s 
pistol. She has also a brother, Don Carlos, whose one aim in life 
after this is to exterminate his father’s murderer. Donna Leonora, 
retiring to a monastery, finally takes up her abode in a hole in the 
rocks, and Don Carlos takes service as an officer in a regiment in 
which Don Alvaro is a captain. Of course all have changed their 
names. Don Alvaro is wounded in battle, and delivers the key of 
his portmanteau to Don Carlos, with a request to him as his exe- 
cutor to destroy certain valuable papers therein contained. Don 
Carlos swears to do so, but is mean enough to examine them first, 
and discovers that the captain is the man he has been hunting all 
his life. Don Alvaro recovers and turns monk, but Don Carlos is 
not satisfied, hunts him up, challenges him to fight, and gets 
killed for his pains. Donna Leonora turns out to be the monk whom 
Alvaro has ae up in the middle of the night to absolve the dying 
man, who, recognizing her, deals her a fatal blow in a death em- 
brace. Side by side with this, there is a vein of comedy running 
through the piece. Mme. Swift, who was the Leonora, adds to 
a powerful soprano of a large compass a considerable knowledge 
of stage requirements; and her singing, especially of “Deh! non 
m’abbandonar,” and “ Sull’ alba il piede” and of the long scene 
in the last act, was excellent. Mme. Trebelli played Preziosilla 
superbly, and created a sensation in the rataplan to her own 
drum accompaniment. Signor Campanini personated Don Alvaro, 
and Signor Galassi Don Carlos, The Fra Melitone of Signor Del 
Puente was refreshingly humorous, especially in the scene where 
he is ladling out soup to the beggars at the door of the monastery. 


REVIEWS. 


KOSSUTH’S MEMORIES OF EXILE.* 


KOSSUTH is occupying his old age with the composition 
M. of reminiscences, which he publishes under the Title of 
Memories of My Evie. A portion of the work has now been 


* Memories of My Exile. Louis Kossuth. Translated from the 
—_— Hungarian by Ferencz Janz. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
1880. 
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iven to the English public in the form of a translation from the 
enperien original by M. Janz. This portion is not published in 
chronological order, for it relates to the events of 1859, while a 
subsequent volume is to carry us back to the period of the Crimean 
War. For English readers it is advantageous that the later period 
of 1859 should be treated now, as Kossuth’s memories relate to 
transactions which have been recently brought before them in the 
concluding volume of the Life of the Prince Consort. The present 
volume describes the efforts made by Kossuth to extend the war 
from Italy to Hungary, the partial success he achieved by enlisting 
the sympathies of the French Emperor and by securing the abso- 
lute neutrality of England, and the utter collapse of all his plans 
and all his dreams when peace was made at Villafranca. It cannot 
be said that there is much that is new in the version of affairs now 
given by M. Kossuth, if only general facts receive attention. For 
it is notorious that a Hungarian legion was formed or intended to 
be formed in Italy, and that Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel 
in some shape assented to a proceeding which was at least meant to 
annoy and frighten Austria. But M. Kossuth is able to give many 
details, ard sets before us clearly enough what he wanted. 
This was no less than an invasion of Hungary by French troops 
to assist a new Hungarian rising, with the object of forming an 
independent Hungary, the crown of which he very kindly offered 
by anticipation to Prince Napoleon. An independent Hungary 
has been the dream of M. Kossuth’s life; and it was because, in the 
settlement which followed Sadowa, Hungary was allied on terms 
of equality with Austria, instead of being separated from it, that 
he would have nothing to do with the arrangement, and, as a pro- 
test against it, has remained an exile ever since. It is evident 
from tke disclosures he makes in this volume that in his bar- 
gainings with Irance and Italy he never got near the solution for 
which he pressed. The French Emperor had no great military 
knowledge or ability, but he had too much sense to risk a large 
number of French troops far away from any base of operations, in 
order to create a new State the existence of which he would have 
to defend for years after he had created it. Kossuth was a 
dreaming, restless, unpractical man; but he had great eloquence 
and a sincere enthusiasm, and he exercised a great influence over 
pular assemblies and over some persons of Per importance. 
But it is now many years since his influence faded altogether away. 
It was Deak, not M. Kossuth, whom the Hungarians followed in 
1867, and he never after 1859 had any —— of playing even 
a trifling part in the politics of Western Europe. 
M. Kossuth credits himself with not only having overthrown the 
Derby Ministry in 1859, but with having overthrown it by his own 
rsonal efforts, and in a method of his own personal invention. 
e was summoned to Paris at the beginning of the May of 1859, 
and on the night of the 5th he had a private audience with the 
Emperor. M. Kossuth has recorded with great minuteness all 
that passed on this occasion, and the dialogue which he represents 
as having taken place is quite as interesting as any of the con- 
versations reported by Mr. Senior. The Emperor, after a friendly 
reference to Kossuth's earlier history, began by saying that he 
hoped to realize Kossuth’s — hopes, and that he 
understood that Kossuth, with whom Prince Napoleon had 
previously conversed, offered the co-operation of Hungary in the 
war on two conditions. One of them was that the Emperor 
should extend the war from the banks of the Po to those of the 
Danube and the Theiss. The other was that the appearance of 
French troops in Hungary should be heralded by a proclamation in 
which the Hungarians should be invited to rise in arms. M. Kossuth 
replied that his conditions could rot be more accurately stated. 
The Emperor went on to say that as to the proclamation there 
could be no difficulty. He had, in fact, a proclamation in stock 
which had been framed by his uncle in 1809. The real difficulty 
was in sending the troops who were to give effect to the proclama- 
tion. The main obstacle was the English Ministry. The Tory 
Government, he said, “ manifests a decidedly hostile attitude towards 
my enterprises even as regards i The antiquated notion that 
the existence of the House of Hapsburg as a Great Power is 
essential to the maintenance of the European equilibrium is one of 
the traditional maxims of English policy.” He added that he had 
reason to believe that England would even be capable of actually 
intervening against him. Kossuth answered by suggesting that 
England might be won over by the prospect of having Constanti- 
nople given her. On hearing this the Emperor, while he lit a 
cigarette over the lamp, which incident’ M. Kossuth records as 
giving piquancy and dignity to the reply, answered, “Il ne faut 
jamais vouloir l'impossible.” Kossuth asked what the Emperor 
wanted, Did he hope for active co-operation from England? The 
Emperor assured him that he did not dream of that, and that all he 
wished was that her neutrality could be assured. After some specula- 
tion as to the probability of even the Tory Government proclaiming 
itself neutral, the Emperor answered that he should not feel satis- 
tied as long as the policy of England remained in the hands of the 
Government then existing. Kossuth assented. “The place of 
the Tories should,” he said, “ be taken by the Whigs on such an 
understanding as would entirely secure the neutrality of England. 
As your Majesty only wishes thus much from England, permit me 
to declare that I will take upon myself the task to carry this into 
effect.” The Emperor expressed some natural surprise, but 
Kossuth assured him he was serious, explained how he meant to 
set to work, and now explains to his readers how he actually 
accomplished what he had undertaken. 
What he did was to go back to London and consult his friend 
Mr. Gilpin, the member for Northampton. The advice given was 


sensible enough, and was to the effect that nothing should be done 
until the elections then pending were over. It was decided that 
as soon as there could be no occasion for imputing to a foreigner 
the wish to influence purely English politics a series of public 
meetings should be held. The Lord Mayor was good enough to 
preside at the first meeting, which was held at the London Tavern, 
and introduced Kossuth on the occasion as “ the last legitimate 
ruler of Hungary.” Kossuth called on his hearers to resolve that 
the neutrality already announced by the Ministry should be abso- 
lute, or, in other words, that Austria should be left to fight her 
own battles whatever part of her dominions might be attacked. 
The same theme was repeated at Manchester, Bradford, and 
Glasgow, and it may be observed that the speeches made by 
M. KXossuth on these occasions are given in full in this volume, 
and form a considerable portion of its contents. Everywhere M. 
Kossuth found his audience in sympathy with him, and complete 
neutrality was as much to the taste of the hearers as of the 
speaker. The result of the elections showed that the Derby 
Ministry was in a small minority, but in order that it should be 
defeated it was necessary that the rival claims to leadership of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell should be adjusted, and 
that the whole majority should act together. The rivals settled 
their claims by deciding that the one’not sent for by the Queen 
was to serve under the other, and the cohesion of the majority 
was assured by Mr. Gilpin getting for himself aud his friends an 
assurance in writing from Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
that, if in office, they would maintain neutrality even if the war 
spread to Hungary. The letters giving this assurance were handed 
to Kossuth, who carried them over to the Emperor of the French 
as a token of his triumph. These letters have been lost, and 
M. Kossuth treats their loss as a most serious misfortune. But 
he is able to produce a letter from Mr. Gilpin, who informs 
him that he has been offered the Secretaryship of the Poor 
Law Board, and that he has had a conversation with Lord 
Palmerston, in which he explained to Lord Palmerston that “several 
members of the Ministry not having been privy to what had 
passed between them, he felt sure that Lord Palmerston would 
tind it natural that in the interests of those concerned (that is of 
M. Kossuth and his friends) further and explicit assurances would 
be welcome. Lord Palmerston said that he could give the fullest 
assurances, that Mr. Gilpin’s Hungarian friends could set their 
minds perfectly at ease with regard to the conduct of England.” 
Mr. Gilpin also writes that he has again spoken with Lord Johu 
Russell, and that he told Mr. Gilpin that he was quite prepared 
to go as far as Mr. Gilpin himself went. There can be no doubt 
that the new Ministry came into office pledged to maintain an 
absolute neutrality, even if Austria were attacked in Hungary. It 
is also incontestable that this pledge was given to friends of M. 
Kossuth who were acting as M. Kossuth wished them to act. 
But it does not at all appear that Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell were adopting a line of policy that was in any way 
forced on them, or that they were taking a line that broadly 
separated them from the Ministry. Lord Derby, in reply to a 
deputation composed of friends of M. Kossuth, who said that all 
they wanted was that nothing should be made a pretext for vio- 
lating the neutrality oflicially proclaimed, said that the views of 
the Government entirely cvincided with the wishes expressed to 
him. And when Lord Derby announced in the House of 
Lords the resignation of his Ministry, he stated that “he 
was aware that the late Ministry had been overthrown, not 
on any one specific point, but on the broad grounds as to which 
party should hold office.” There is no reason to suppose that 
Lord Derby was saying anything but the precise truth. It was 
on these broad grounds that Lord Derby's Ministry was over- 
thrown, and must then or in a few weeks have been overthrown. 
To say that M. Kossuth had nothing to do with the defeat of the 
Ministry would be going too far. There are wheels within 
wheels; and, as there was only a majority of thirteen against the 
Ministry, any one who made even a vote or two safer by suggest- 
ing that a pledge should be given by the Liberal leaders which 
they had not the slightest objection to give may be said to have 
contributed to the downfall of the Government. 

Having finished his business in London, M. Kossuth went off to 
Italy, where he was much wanted, as the war had begun, and a 
body of Hungarian soldiers was being organized to take part in it 
on the side of the allies. These troops were formed partly of 
Hungarian refugees, and partly of Hyngarian prisoners of war ; and 
so strenuous were the efforts made by the Hungarian leaders that 
in a few weeks the force numbered four thousand men, The 
Italian Government at first proposed to treat these Hungarians as 
men employed in the service of Victor Emmanuel for the term of 
the war, and the force itself was to be called the Hungarian 
Legion. But M. Kossuth and his friends resolutely and success- 
fully opposed this. The Hungarians, they insisted, were to fight 
as parts of an Hungarian army marching through Italy to Hungary, 
or they were not to fight at all. This view so far prevailed that 
the men were allowed tu fight under the Hungarian flag, and no 
oath of allegiance to Victor Emmanuel was exacted from them. 
No doubt M. Kossuth is justly entitled to the credit of having by 
his firmness prevented any attempt at a premature and abortive 
rising in Hungary. He gives an interesting account of a conver- 
sation he had after Solferino with the Emperor Napoleon, in which 
the Emperor agreed that M. Kossuth was taking the proper course for 
a patriotic Hungarian to take. Unless French aid were a certainty 
it was manifestly wiser for the Hungarians to keep quiet. M. 


| Kossuth also thought he had convinced the Emperor of a further 
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point, that in order to finish the war advantageously the Emperor 
must venture on giving armed assistance to Hungary. If the war, 
M. Kossuth argued, is treated as a purely Italian war, Austria was 
sure to make a peace not very humiliating to her, would gain 
breathing time, and be soon as strong as ever, and bent on regaining 
all in Itaty that she had lost. The Emperor expressed his full con- 
currence. There was the danger that if Hungary were raised the 
German Confederation might thiok itself concerned and in- 
tervene. M. Kossuth acknowledged this; but he pointed out that, 
if Austria pleased, she might protract the war indefinitely by rely- 
ing on the Emperor's reluctance to provoke thé interference of the 
German Oonfederation. She had only to withdraw her troops 
across the Isonzo and, if the French followed them, German soil 
would be violated. There was very much of truth in this remark, 
so much truth that what M. Kossuth called the thunderclap of 
Villafranca arose from the Emperor seeing how true the remark 
was. Either he must abandon the war, or he must sooner or later, 
and possibly very soon, bring himself into collision with the Ger- 
man Confederation. If he defied both the German Confederation 
and Austria, he must do all he could to cripple Austria by raising 
Hungary against her, and thus see her soldiers fight on the banks 
of the Danube and the Rhine at the same time. Ile shrank from 
this: and, as the ruler of France, he was quite right in shrinking. 
He decided on a sudden peace, drove Italy to temporary despair, 
and sent back M. Kossuth and his friends to weave anew the 


threads of the plots and schemes which occupy the time and | 


thought of political exiles. 


DAWKINS’S EARLY MAN IN BRITAIN.* 


i & his recent treatise ou the history of Early Man in Britain 
Professor Boyd Dawkins has sought to bring toa common focus 
the rays of light shed upon the primeval stage of human life by 
the sciences of geology, prehistoric archeology, and history. His 
earlier work on Cave-Hunting, published in 1874, and reviewed 
in our columns at the time (Suturday Review, November 14, 1874), 
was directed towards clearing away the obscurities which over- 
hung what seemed to him the borderland between those respec- 
tive fields of research. The history of the earth comes first in the 
inquiry, tracing the gradual preparation of continents or islands 
to form the home of man, to yield him food, and to meet his 
ever-growing wants. The archeologist finds him in rude caverns 
scooped out by nature in the hillside, which form his dwelling-place, 
his shelter from the climate, from wild beasts and savaze foes, and 
often his resting-place in death. The wide research brought to 
bear upon this stage of human life, and the application to it of the 
purely inductive method of reasoning, have raised the study of 
prehistoric antiquity to the rank of a science. With the materials 
thus accumulated the archxologist may claim to have established, 
as our author does in his preliminary remarks, a tolerably com- 
lete sequence ofevents from the remote past in which man stands 
in the geological foreground down to the borders of written his- 
tory. To the labourers in this province we owe the knowledge of 
the steps by which man slowly freed himself from the bondage of 
the natural conditions common to him and ail living creatures. 
We can follow his progress through the successive discoveries of 
the use of polished stone, bronze, and iron, marking as these do 
most distinctly the three phases through which every race alike has 
din turn. We mark his earliest domestication of animals, his 
cultivation of the fruits of the earth, his first rude efforts towards 
the making of clothing, of weapons and implements, and his 
dawning sense of art—‘ in a word, all those things by which 
man has become what the historian finds him.” 

Glancing rapidly at the vast geological ages of the earth's history 
which preceded the Tertiary period, Mr. Dawkins takes up this as 
the starting-point for the determination of man’s entry upon the 
stage of life. ‘Throughout this period the evolution of life is definitely 
traceable, each group being linked without break with that before 
it, and the law of its continuity being made mani‘est by the gradual 
specialization of mammalian life from the Eocene times down to 
the present day. It has been held by high authorities that the 
presence of man can be traced in Europe as early as the Meiocene 
age, on the ground of flint splinters having been found in mid- 
Meiocene strata at Thenay, and a rib of an extinct kind of manatee 
found at Pouancé, in France, notched apparently by the hand of 
man. The inadequacy of these proofs is pointed out by Mr. 
Dawkins. Fitted as Meiocene Europe may have een as regards 
food and climate to become the birthplace of inan, there was, 
he shows, no place for man as the most specialized of all creatures in 
a fauna most strongly marked by the absence of all the mammalian 
forms now associated with him. No living species of land mammal 
has been met with in the Meiocene fauna. Representatives of 
the order of primates (the Adapis, the Necrolemur, the Cceno- 

ithecus, and other forms) have, it is true, been shown to have 
| seowe the upper Eocene forests of both Europe and America; 
and in tae Meiocene the anthropomorphous apes, such as Dryo- 
ithecus, are known to have been abundant. At the end of the 
*leiocene age a remarkable disappearance of the quadramana from 
Europe seems to have taken place, due in all probability to a 
lowering of the climate. From its outset the Pleistocene age ex- 
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hibits a great contrast with the fauna of the preceding period. 
The greater part of the animals now living have here their place, 
and the world, our author urges, was then in the stage of evolu- 
tion in which man might be omer to play his part. 
Migrations of the principal fauna of Europe then probably took 
place on a large scale, in accordance with the annual change 
of heat and cold, as well as with the longer secular alternations of 
climate, Great Britain being still connected with the Continent, 
the intermingling of the remains of arctic and tropical animals in - 
British caves and drift being thus accounted for, The earliest 
trace of man’s presence among the diversified fauna of this period 
is to be seen in the flint flakes manifestly chipped by human hands, 
of which our author specially cites one discovered under his eyes 
in the lower brick earth at Crayford in 1872, in which stratum he 
had previously unearthed the skull of a musk bull. lakes of this 
kind abound in the later Pleistocene deposits, and whatever theory 
may be advanced in explanation of man’s origin, or of the relation 
which he may be supposed to have held to pre-existing or lower 
forms of animal life (a question into which Mr. Dawkins abstains 
from entering), no reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the 
fact of man’s having roamed the forests of Britain while tenanted 
still by the rhinoceros, elephant, urus, and bison; while the hippo- 
potamus haunted the banks of the Thames, as well as the beaver 
and the otter. There were wolves also, bears, brown and grisly, 
wild cats, and lions of vast size, with hyenas which prowled in 
packs by night to prey upon the young, the wounded, and the 
weak, Of the Arctic mammals there remained still in Britain the 
reindeer, the musk sheep, and the marmot. 

Two successive races of men are shown by the researches of 
archeologists to be distinguishable throughout Europe during the 
long series of ages represented by the Pleistocene period—namely, 
the river drift men and the cave men, the former and ruder race no 
doubt surviving in Britain long after it had given place further 
eastwards in Kurope to a wave of advancing culture. Their 
common seat or source is, in equal probability, to be sought 
in the central plateau of Asia, whence these Paleolithic tribes 
swarmed off by successive migrations, reaching in course of time 
as far as Britain. Here the rude primeval hunter—whose flint 
arrow-points are found deep down in the gravel drift of rivers 
widely differing in their course and level from the streams of our 
day—brought down the reindeer and other Arctic animals which 
had been driven south by the glacial climate now passing away. 
A great change had passed over the aspect of the country by the 
time when the cave man followed, with his polished implements 
and generally less rude culture. Though they had not yet found 
their way to constructing the rude dwellings of earth or wood 
which mark a further step in civilization, the rudiments of art 
are nevertheless displayed by these savages of the cave in 
their graphic etchings of the mammoth, the reindeer, the bear, 
and man himself, upon fragments of bone. We have not 
many specimens of this artistic kind from British caves to 
pit against the expressive outlines of ¢dnimals and men from 
the French and Swiss deposits with which our author has embel- 
lished his pages; but for symmetry of shape and finish of wor\- 
manship we may compare favourably with any foreign imple- 
ments of the sort such examples of chipped flints as he has given 
us in the large spear-head found so long ago as 1690 in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, in company with the remains of an elephant. There is 
unsurpassed force also in the profile of a horse etched upon a frag- 
ment of bone from the upper cave earth of the Robin Hood Cave 
(Fig. 53). The only actual relic of the frame of Pleistocene man 
is a tooth found in the cave of Plas Newydd, in Wales. The 
cave-men, as our author argues, are to be regarded as far in 
advance of the men of the river drift, having in all probability 
also been altogether distinct from them in race, though he stands 
here in opposition to the high authority of Mr. Evans. How- 
ever this may be, there is abundant proof that we have in the 
cave-men the near representatives in civilization, and probably in 
race, of the Eskimos of our day. 

The whole interval between the Pleistocene age and the begin- 
ning of history is covered by what is called the Prehistoric period. 
At the outset of this a new race is seen encroaching from the east 
upon the haunts of the cave-men, bringing with them superior 
weapons of polished stone, some at least of the domestic animals, 
and many of the cultivated seeds and fruits. Within this time it 
seems likely that Great Britain was severed from the Continent, 
and the general aspect of the country became much what it is 
now. No attempt is made by Mr. Dawkins ™ estimate the 
number of years involved in this process. At the present rate, 
however, of wasting of the chalk cliffs, it may be taken that 
200,000 years or so would suffice to bring about the existing 
width of the Dover Straits. Here Neolithic man found wild 
species of animals which had survived from Pleistocene times, 
among them the urus, in which some are inclined to see the an- 
cestors of the Chillingham cattle of our day, and the gigantic elk 
of the Irish peat bogs. Other species he introduced or tamed. 
For his dwelling he built rude circular huts over pits or hollows 
in the earth, many of which are still traceable in places, as at 
Standlake, Brentknoll, and Fisherton, near Salisbury, and in which 
have been found the remains of animals used fo: food, spindle whorls, 
needles, and combs of bone, rude fragments of pottery, and celts 
both polished and roughly chipped. Our author inserts an en- 

ving of a curious bog house at Drumkellin bog, Donegal. 

iners’ picks of stone and flint, with handles of deer’s horn, 
attest the mode of digging up the flints of their weapons and im- 
plements, and the galleries in which they worked are traceable at 
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‘Brandon and elsewhere, where little cups of chalk have been met — 
‘with intended to hold grease for the supply of light. At Ciss- 
‘bury a vast store of flints in every stage of manufacture betokens 
‘the site of a factory on a large scale. Canoes hollowed out of 
tree-trunks show us the Neolithic men afloat on fishing or marauding 
enterprises, and possibly ferrying over from the Continent or to 
Treland their cattle and household stuff. Their reverence for the 
dead and their belief as regards the state after death may be 
traced in their various cromlechs. To the same stage of civiliza- 
tion may be referred their pile-dwellings, fresh remains of 
which are continually turning up in these islands and on the Con- 
tinent, indicating the wide range to be assigned to the tribes of 
the Neolithic age. Before it had given way to the more advanced 
riod of bronze, somewhat of the culture of the East had found | 
its way thus far; glass beads, probably introduced if not made by 
the Phcenicians, being met with in Neolithic tombs and pile- 
dwellings. Doubtless, during this phase of savage life in the 
remote West, Egypt and Assyria were highly organized empires, 
and civilization was far advanced among the Mediterranean races. 
In what relation did the Neolithic inhabitants of Britain stand to 
the people of the Continent, or to races still living? This is the 
crucial problem for the Palzontologist, and it forms the most 
prominent portion of Mr. Dawkins’s book. Acknowledging its 
difficulty, he is confident of solving it by the aid of the joint 
results of osteological inquiry with those of ethnology, history, 
and geography. The researches of Thurman and Davis, Wilson, 
Busk, and Huxley tend to show that these men were of | 
the short, long-headed type widely spread over the Con- | 
tinent, perpetuated in the Basques, who in blood and speech | 
represent the Iberian, non-Aryan stock which once ranged from | 
Spain to Germany and Denmark on the north-east, and south- | 
wards beyond the Pillars of Hercules, being gradually pressed west- 
wards by the Aryan Celtic races who brought in the use of bronze. 
The dawn of history finds these races confronting each other inSpain 
and Gaul, or commingled in the great Celt-lberi of Castile. The 
Iberic wave—of which the existing traces are distinctively seen in 
the fragmentary relics thrown up in the Basque-speaking people of 
Spain and Brittany—swept widely over Europe, and, if not 
wholly displacing, mingled with the life current of many a race 
that had preceded it in its westward flow from its source 
in mid-Asia. The Iberic population in the British Isles was 
preserved, Mr. Dawkins thinks probable, from contact with other 
races during the whole of the Neolithic period, while on the 
Continent rival tribes, like the Belge and others of Teutonic 
stock, pressed upon the Neolithic people. A chart is given 
to show the probable distribution off Thatic, Celtic, and Belgic 
races at the incoming of the age of history. By the time of Strabo 
the retrocession of the Iberic race had been made good from the 
Rhone to the Pyrenees. A second chart, compiled by M. Broca 
from the army returns, gives evidence in the existing physical 
characters of the French people that elements of this early variety 
in blood are still at work in the population. The differences of 
stature indicated by the number of exemptions from military ser- 
vice correspond most closely with those of complexion and general 
physique. The shortest people are those of the “ départements 
noirs,” the swarthy natives of the old province of Aquitania 
(Aquitani, Auski, Eusques, Vascones, Basques) once more largely 
diffused, and still traceable not in Brittany alone, but in wide 
districts of central France. The “ départements blancs” on 
the Belgie frontier are made up of the tall fair-haired people 
of Belgic, Celtic, or Teutonic stock; the ‘ départements gris,” 
south of the Garonne, marking the settlements of the fair- 
haired Visigoths, Franks, and English of intermediate stature, 
with brown hair and grey or brown eyes. The important position 
held in Europe in prehisforic times by the Iberic tribes of non- 
Aryan blood is insisted on by our author on grounds common to 
the ethnologist and the historian, and affords in his opinion a clue 
through many a labyrinth of ethnical affinities :— 
Before the Celtic invasion Gaul was inhabited by other tribes than the 
Iberian. ‘Che Ligures dwelt in the district round Marseilles, and held the 
ion between the river Po and the Gulf of Genoa to tne western boundary 
of Etruria, and they extended along the coast of the Mediterranean as far as 
the Pyrenees, that is to say, over the area included under the name of 
Iberia in its more ancient sense. They have also left marks of their pre- 
sence in the name of the Loire (Ligur), and possibly in Britain in the 
obscure term Lloegrians (Lloegr). From the intimate manner in which 
they are associated with the Iberians by classical writers, coupled with 
their agreement in small stature and swarthy complexion, it may be 
inferred with tolerable certainty that they were related to each other, as the 
Frank to the Goth, or the Dane to the Norman, and that they belong to the 
same non-Aryan branch of the human race. It is also by no means improb- 
able that the small swarthy Etruskans, whose empire extended in the 
earliest times recorded fer aa north of the Alps into Tyrol, and who 
held dominion also over Lombardy, belong to the same non-Aryan stock, 
since they were conterminous, and were driven away from their ancient 
possessions by the same invading peoples. Just as the Celt poured down 
through central France, isolating the Ligurian and the Iberian, so he poured 
through the passes of the Alps into Lombardy, sundering the Etruskans of 
Rhetia and Noricum from those of Etruria sores, In my belief the 
Iberians of France and Spain, the Silures of Wales, the Ligures of southern 
Gaul and northern Italy, and the small dark Etruskans, are to be looked 
upon as ethnological islands isolated by successive invasions, pointing out 
that if we could go deep enough in past time we should find that the 
whole of Europe was inhabited solely by a swarthy non-Aryan population. 


The evidence for the survival in the existing population of 
Britain of a Basque or Iberian element was put forward by Mr. 
Dawkins some years back in an able paper in the Fortnightly 
Review. Commenting upon these proofs at the time (Saturday 


Review, September 12, 1874), and allowirg to the full their 
coherence and cogency from a physiological as well as an his- 
torical point of view, we remarked upon the absence of such 
confirmatory evidence as the study of language may ordinarily 
be expected to bring to any ethnological problem of this kind. Ifa 
Basque dialect was spoken in these islands down to the time of the 
Celtic invasion, how is it that no trace of ue is to be 
met with in the Welsh tongue of to-day, or even in the nomen- 
clature of any district of Wales or Britain? The speech of the 
Basques has survived, together with their blood, the intrusive 
violence before which they have retreated to their present isolated 
strongholds on the sea-coasts of France and Spain, whilst here 
they must be supposed to have wholly exchanged their Iberian 
speech for that of their Celtic conquerors. We are glad to find 
our author devoting a section of his present book to the evidence 
of language, although he does little more than set aside the 
appeal to language as the test of race. He is able here to 
fortify himself by more than one high authority, to the ex- 
tent at least of the general proposition. Language is not so 
much the test of race as of social contact and influence. Savage 
and barbarous tongues are specially liable to flux and change, and 
what form the Iberian speech held in Neolithic times we have not 
the slightest means of making out. The Basque of to-day is too 
modern for us to imagine what were the forms of its words a 
thousand years ago, and the failure of Humboldt should suffice to 
show us the uselessness of seeking for traces of Basque words in 
local names, whether in Wales, France, or elsewhere. It is not- 
withstanding strange that the dissolving action of time, as Dr. 
Broca happily calls it, should so utterly have obliterated the non- 
Aryan tongue supposed to have been formerly spoken by the Neolithic 
aborigines of Britain, whilst it has left such indubitable traces in 
the Basque dialects of our day. The very evidence adduced by 
our author of Neolithic survival among the Pyrenees makes more 
emphatic the silence of this side of the channel. The researches 
of the Abbé Inchauspé, made known in 1875, point to the Basque 
names for cutting tools, viz., aizcora axe, aitzurra pick, aizttoa 
knife, aizturrac scissors, as unexpected relics of the speech of 
the Neolithic age. In these words used by the Basques both 
of France and Spain—the third, however, only in the 
valley of Roncal in Spanish Navarre—aitz (aitza or atcha), a 
stone, is compounded with gora, high, lifted up =stone mounted 
in a handle; urra, to tear asunder = a stone to tear in sunder 
the earth ; ¢toa, a diminutive =little stone; and atzturrac =aiztto 
and urra—the final c marking the plural; the whole stand- 
ing for “ little stones for tearing asunder.” These derivations, 
we are assured, are accepted by Prince Lucien Bonaparte. If we 
may discern in this flake of prehistoric speech a Neolithic source 
for our own adze or axe, our surprise at such a proof of continuity 
between ourselves and a remote Iberian ancestry is mixed with 
wonder that further signs of linguistic survival should not be forth- 
coming. Here, assuredly, is the weakest link in Mr. Dawkins’s 
chain of proof. The arguments on which he rests his case—the 
siwilarity of type in skulls and other marks of physique, in modes 
of burial, in signs of general culture, belief, and superstition— 
go notwithstanding far towards establishing the broader conclu- 
sions with which he sums up this portion of his work :— 

At the beginning of the Prehistoric period the small, dark, non-Aryan 
farmers and herdsmen passed into Europe from Central Asia, bringing with 
them the Neolithic civilisation, which took deep root. The section of them 
which spread over Gaul, Spain, and the British Isles, is only known to us 
as the Iberic aborigines. Outside these limits we meet with traces of the 
Iberic peoples in Sicily, Sardinia, and in Northern Africa. They have also 
left their mark in Asia Minor in the name Iberia (= Georgia), in the same 
manner as the Gauls have left their name in Galatia, or modern Anatolia, 
south of the Aladag mountains. After a lapse of time sufficient to allow 
the non-Aryan Neolithic civilisation to penetrate into every part of the 
Continent, the Celtic Aryans poured in, and made themselves masters of a 
large part of Gaul and Spain in the Neolithic age. It may be inferred 
from the geographical position of Germany, as well as from the distribu- 
tion of the human skulls, and the evidence of history, that it also was held 
by these two races of men. The Iberic peoples were probably driven from 
the regions east of the Rhine by the Celts, and they in their turn by the 
Belge, just as within the Historic period the Belg were pushed farther to 
the west by the Germans, who in their turn were compelled to leave their 
ancient homes to be occupied by Sclaves. Thus we have evidence of two 
distinct races in Neolithic Europe, the older, or non-Arvan, and the newer, 
or the Aryan. There is no reason to believe that the Iberic tribes derived 
their culture from, or were related in blood to, their predecessors the Cave- 
men. ‘The progress of civilisation in Europe has been continuous from the 
Neolithic age down to the present time, and in that remote age the history 
of the nations of the west finds its proper starting-point. 

With the same patience in research and skill in marshalling his 
facts, our author proceeds to trace the incoming of the Bronze Age 
with the wave of Celtic immigration, from the same primeval 
fountain of humanity in the central uplands of Asia. The Iberic 
peoples of the British Isles were long kept intact from this in- 
vasion, and not only Egypt and Assyria, but the Greek races of 
the Mediterranean bode were beyond doubt highly advanced in 
their civilization whilst our island forefathers lingered in the 
rude stone age. Gradually the culture and the arts of the Eastern 
more developed peoples found their way to these shores. The maritime 
enterprise of Phcenicia extended hitherwards both the natural 
and artificial produce of the East. Pottery and bronzes of 
Greek pattern and design are met with side by side with the rude 
implements of native handiwork, and Etruscan art is represented 
by the beautifully wrought repoussé corslet of gold, found in a 

ial cairn near Mold, North Wales, in 1832, (figs. 159, 160). 
The trade routes whereby vessels, weapons, and ornaments of 
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Etruscan manufacture found their way to the northern coasts, 
from which the amber in demand amongst the artists of the 
south was in turn conveyed to the Mediterranean markets, as well 
as the line of traffic from Olbia, at the mouth of the Dnieper, to 
the Baltic, and that of the Greeks from Massilia to the north-west 
— of the Spanish peninsula, are laid down upon the map of 

urope. The evidences of this gradual spread of enterprise within 
historical times are built up from a careful survey of the classical 
authorities, leading on to the exploration of the British coasts 
from the time when the invasion of Cesar brought these islands 
within the pale of European civilization. Our author's exhaustive 
inquiry finds Britain oe of a continent not yet tenanted by man. 
The vast changes he has had to trace have left in their passage a 
thread of continuity which enables him to show the Tertiary period 
with which it opens extending without a break, so as to include 
our own times. Where it is dropped by geology, archeology, and 
ethnology, history takes up the tale of human progress, and leaves 
itin the hands of science with the hope of a boundless future. 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE.* 


peer 1868 the modern Japanese seem to have made it their 
ambition to become the Belgians of the East. Like that 
people, they are thrifty, industrions, good-humoured, and emi- 
nently unromantic. What their character was before the revo- 
lution, before the mania for imitating European manners, we can 
nowhere learn so well as from The Loyul League, a Japanese 
romance translated by Mr. Dickins. The events upon which this 
novel is founded, and to which it adheres with tolerable fidelity, 
occurred in the beginning of the eighteenth century. The league 
of forty-six men who, at the certain cost of their own lives, 
avenged the death of their lord, is a matter of modern history. 
The spirit of the author of the romance, the spirit which placed 
all duty in loyalty and in revenge, was universal in Japan till late 
in the present century. But the Cee yr ay novelist, for political 
reasons, was compelled to throw back the incidents of his story 
into the fourteenth century, and to alter the names of his cha- 
racters. Itis as if Scott had not only given false names to the 
historical Yee in the Bride of Lammermoor, but had placed 
the period of that romance in the fourteenth century. It is 
necessary, then, to bear in mind that the story of The Loyal 
League is only partially true in incident, while it is as true as the 
author could make it in descriptions of national manners and 
sentiments. Unfortunately, the translator has occasionally found 
it necessary to omit, and even to alter, passages “ where judged 
advisable to meet the exigencies of English readers.” This natu- 
rally deprives the work of some of its value as a picture of 
manners. Asa mere novel, it can be recommended to all readers 
who have the energy to struggle with the initial difficulties of 
style. These difficulties lie chiefly in the Japanese author's love 
of complex and elaborate puns which are incapable of being 
rendered into English. The translator has done his best with 
these witticisms, which require explanatory notes. After the 
reader becomes accustomed to the manner of the narrative, the 
matter wins his attention. 
We do not intend to follow very closely the plot of The Loyal 
e, There are two sets of characters, of which one is much 
less interesting than the other. ‘The fortunes of the friends of 
Wakasanosuke may be allowed to drop out of the story, while we 
follow the adventures of the forty-six Ronin, or “broken men,” 
who avenged the death of Yenya. In 1338, according to the 
story-teller, a certain Lord Moronaho was in high oflice at 
Kamakura. Among his retainers were two Samurahi, or nobles, 
who themselves had feudatories under them, These men were 
named Wakasanosuke and Yenya. The former offended his 
haughty lord by his conduct at a public ceremony. The latter 
had the misfortune to have a fair and virtuous wife, the lady 
Kawoyo. It chanced that Moronaho made insulting proposals to 
Kawoyo in the hearing of Wakasanosuke, whorescued the lady. This 
irritated Moronaho, who reviled Wakasanosuke. Here a singular 
feature in the old feudal character declared itself. Wakasanosuke 
made up his mind to slay Moronaho, to whom he seems to have 
felt no duty of loyalty. The slaying was prevented by a device of 
one of Wakasanosuke’s men, who privily bribed Moronaho. 
The proud lord therefore threw both his swords down before 
Wakasanosuke, and apologized to him with abject humility. This 
happened very early in the morning, before daylight, at a great 
feast. To the same feast came Yenya, eager to avenge the insult 
to his wife. Yenya was accompanied by Kampei, one of his re- 
tainers, and it was Kampei’s duty to share all the fortunes and 
adventures of his lord. But Kampei was young; he met Karu, 
the girl of his heart,in the dusk, and wandered away with her 
into a grove of pine-trees. During his absence Yenya met and 
was insulted by Moronaho. He aimed a sword-blow at his superior, 
wounded, and would have slain him, had not an officious peace 
maker interfered. Soldiers came up, Yenya was seized, and sent to 
await his sentence in his own castle. mpei, who came up too 
late to aid his lord, was in despair. “ How can I ever wear two 
swords again before the eyes of men!” he cried, and but for the 
prayers of Karu, his betrothed, he would have made the happy des- 
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en But Karu persuaded him to go to the house of her father, 
oichibei, a farmer, where we shall soon follow his fortunes. 
Yenya’s sentence was not long deferréd. Two royal commissioners 
came to his castle with the tidings that he must do seppuku—that 
is, despatch himself in the usual way. The description of this 
scene is very remarkable. In spite of the separatist tendencies of 
clan life and clan loyalty, the command of the central authority 
was instantly and peacefully obeyed. If one of the early Stuarts 
had sent two officers to bid the chief of the Macdonalds or Mac- 
leods destroy himself, the conduct of the Highland clansmen would 
have been very different. They would have boiled the royal 
emissaries, or starved them to death, or thrown them into the loch. 
Contrast with this the behaviour of Yenya and his clansmen, in 
the Japanese romance :— 

Meanwhile a confused sound of knocking in the partition resounded from 
the adjoining apartment, and the voices of a number of clansmen were 
heard clamouring for permission to look once more upon their lord’s face 
while in life, and begging Goyemon to obtain that favour for them. 
Goyemon, accordingly, asked the condemned nobleman to allow the re- 
tainers to enter. 

‘What is this?” cried Yenya. “Yet their request is proper enough ! 
But they must wait until Yuranosuke returns.” 

Goyemon bowed assent, and addressing himself to the clansmen, ex- 
Ghent : “ You have heard our lord’s will. You cannot enter yet ; not one 
of you.” 

They did not utter a word in reply, and complete silence reigned in the 
apartment in which they still remained assembled. Rikiya, meanwhile, at 
a sign from Yenya, had placed the sword with which the self-dispatch was 
to be accomplished, and which had been previously got ready, before his 
lord, who, after composedly throwing back the shoulder-folds of the 
kamishimo, arranged himself in a suitable position. 

“ And now, Sirs,” said Yenya, addressing the Commissioners ; “I call 
upon you to be witnesses to my obedience.” 

He drew a three-cornered stand towards himself as he spoke, and taking 
up the short sword that lay upon it, lifted it respectfully to his forehead. 

Rikiya, Rikiya.” 

“ My lord.” 

Yuranosuke.” 

“ He is not yet returned, your lordship.” 

“ Alas! and yet I wished so greatly to see him once more in life. There 
is so much to be arranged—but now——” i 

As he uttered the last words the unfortunate nobleman grasped the 

sword, point downwards, in his bow-hand, and with one movement ripped 
himself open. 
When Yenya had expired, one of his retainers, Yuranosuke, seized 
the short sword with which the deed was done, and vowed 
revenge. The clan of Yenya were to be driven from his lands, 
were to be ronin, or broken men; but they might still punish the 
enemy of their lord. Two clansmen, Kudaiu and his son Sada- 
kuro, held themselves aloof from this determination. The rest 
scattered to various refuges in the hills. 

The story now returns to Kampei, the young retainer whom 
love had lured from his duty tohislord. Kampei was living at his 
father-in-law’s house as a hunter, “tracking the monkey and the wild 
boar along the narrow mountain paths—narrow as were his means 
of existence.” ‘This is a pleasing example of the old Japanese 
taste and style. On the mountains he met one of the revengeful 
ronin, and implored to be allowed to aid in the vengeance which 
should be taken on Moronaho. But the ronin told him that he 
could be allowed to do no more than subscribe towards the ex- 
ace of Yenya’s monument. This was a thing quite out of 

ampei’s power. He had no money, no means of buying back 
such favour as would restore him to his rank as a gentleman, and 
help him to revenge the death of his lord. To aid him, his wife 
and father-in-law had come to a desperate resolution. For five 
years the girl had bound herself to be a “ tea-house girl "—that is, 
to abandon virtue. Kampei may not have been aware of the 
plan, but it was one from which, as we learn, no man would 
have shrunk, if by his wife’s pretnine he might accom- 
plish his revenge. There could scarcely be a more amazing 
instance of the moral pre-eminence of the idea of loyal ven- 
geance. But Kampei did not survive to punish Moronaho. As 
his old father returned from the town with the price of his 
daughter's honour, he was slain and robbed by a highwayman. In 
firing at a wild boar, Kampei shot the thief and took the money. 
On returning to his house he found the people of the “ tea-house ” 
leading away his bride. His possession of the money became 
known, the body of his father-in-law was found, he was accused 
of the murder, and in despair committed the usual suicide. “His 
bride was carried to the tea-house where Yuranosuke, the chief 
of the avengers, was disarming suspicion by leading a dissipated 
life. Tere she was found by her own brother, who proposed that 
she should let him slay her, for the following reasons :— 


“ Better to die by my hand than by that of some other man ; and if I slay 
you, and tell our chief that, though you were my sister, I could not pardon 
you, as knowing what ought not to be entrusted to a woman, he will let me 
add my name to the list of conspirators, and 1 shall share with him the 
glory of the enterprise.” 

«What makes the meanness of my condition so intolerable is, that unless 
I show the world that there is in me what makes me superior to the mass 
of men, I cannot hope to be allowed to take part in our chief’s undertaking. 
You understand me, sister; give me your life, let yourself die at my 
hands.” 

The poor girl answers, “O, what have I to live for! But I 
must not die by your hands, brother, or our mother will be angry 
with you. Let me end my life myself. You can still take my 
head, or my whole body if you like, and show one or the other 
in proof of your devoted loyalty.” But the unhappy Karu was 
rescued by the chief of the avengers, who shortly afterwards had 
the pleasure of hacking a disloyal clansman to pieces with a rusty 
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sword. From this point the tale is complicated by the actions of 
the friends of Wakasanosuke, and by a leve-ateey of some inte- 
rest, but of still greater complexity, At last we arrive at the 
Retribution. Yuranosuke and his men storm the castle of 
Moronaho, and cut off the head of the hated foe of their lord. 
Their revenge is described with a kind of delirious delizht. 
“Fortunate are we as though we gazed upon the flower that 
blooms but once in three thousand years.” The ritual of atonement 
to the dead Yenya was thus solemnly performed :— 

Yuranosuke, drawing from his bosom the tablets inscribed with the 
posthumous name of his dead master, placed it reverently on a small stand 
at the upper end of the room, and then set the head of Moronaho, c’eansed 
from blood, on another opposite to it. He next took a perfume from within 
his helmet, and burnt it before the tablet of his lord, prostrating himself 
and withdrawing slowly, while he bowed his head reverently three times, 
and then again thrice three times. 

“O thou soul of my lieze lord, with awe doth thy vassal anproach thy 
mighty presence, who art now like unto him that was born of the lotus- 
flower to attain a glory and eminence beyond the understanding of men! 
Before the sacred tablet tremblingly set I the heal of thine enemy, severed 
from his corpse by the sword thou deignedst to bestow upon thy servant in 
the hour of thy last agony. O thou that art now resting amid the shadows 
of the tall grass, look with favour on my offering.” LBarsting into tears, 
the Aaré of Yenya thus adored the memory of his lord. 

The novel ends with a massacre, but not—in this translation, at 
least—with an account of the suicide of theclansmen. The histo- 
rical version of the affair will be found in Mr. Dickins’s admirable 
appendix, which contains many interesting notes on Japanese folli- 
lore, customs, and religion. ‘The narrative, though not quite so 
easy to read as novels which deal with modern English manners, 
has a curious vigour, healthiness, and freshness, The excellent 
tinted woodcuts are the work of Japanese artists. 


iTALY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


ye age ep history of the Arcadian Academy at Rome, 
in the original Italian, was printed in London in 1804, edited 
by Mathias, the well-known author of the Tursutts of Literature, 
It is a choice little volume from Bulmer’s press; and gives an 
account also of the affiliated academical Societies with their appro- 
riate badges, all bearing in common the pipe of seven reeds, 
und with laurel, which was the ensign of the parent club. 
Each member was to assume a pastoral name and a local Greek 
appellation; Mathias, who was himself elected a member of the 
Academy, bore the Arcadian name of Lariso Salaminio; and 
Goethe, who received the honour of membership in 1788, was 
known as Megalio Melpomenio. Both of them would be surprised 
to find their famous Academy, which indeed still exists, so much 
forgotten as to be treated in the volume before us like a disin- 
terred mummy of past days, of whose history every one is pre- 
sumed to be ignorant. In fact, a lady now living and well 
known in society is a shepherdess of Arcadia. The late Lady 
William Russell was elected an Arcadian, as the “ valorosa ed 
erudita Signora la nobil Donna Elisabetta Anna Rawdon.” Her 
name was “ Selene,” and a deed of gift accompanied her diploma, 
conveying to the new member certain vacant pastures in Cythera, 
from which she was to take her second name of “ Citeria.” This 
document is dated 4th December 1815, but in the diploma the date 
is reckoned by Olympiads, The story of the birth and life of the 
Arcadian Academy is a curious one, and may be read with interest 
in the first of the essays now collected in the volume before us for 
ublication. It is told in a somewhat confused and breathless style, 
Pat it is both amusing and instructive. After some trouble it 
appears that the writer discovered the neglected and forsaken meet- 
ing-place of the once famous Academy on the road winding up the 
Janiculum towards the Villa Pamphili. But the former glories of 
the Bosco Parrasio have fled. The villa was occupied by peasants ; 
the gardens and bowers have gone to ruin and decay. Yet the 
ictures remain; Algarotti, Altieri, and Metastasio continue to 
ook down on the scene of their departed greatness; and the 
portrait of John V. of Portugal surveys what was his gift to the 
Society of which he was an unworthy member. 

In 1688 that strange personage, Queen Christina of Sweden, 
went to reside in Rome, surrounded herself with a sort of literary 
Court, and became an established patroness of letters, extending 
her support to a number of men of more or less distinction, 
and she could boast of Filicaja as being one emong them. The 
Arcadian Academy was the offspring of the society thus brought 
together, but was not actually founded until after the death of the 
ex-Queen. One morning in 1692 a party of fourteen belonging to 
this coterie happened to meet in the Prati di Castello, behind the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and were inspired by their surroundings to 
revive the memories of the ancient Arcadia. The best known 
among them were Gravina, a jurist of reputation, and the person who 
adopted and brought forward the young Trapassi, whose name was 
afterwards Grecized into Metastasio; and Crescimbeni, to waom 
justice is not done when he is called simply “the stupidest 
and most self-important of Roman pedants.” Naturally the party 
became shepherds on the spot; they arranged a list of pastoral 
names and Grecian birthplaces, for which they immediately drew 
lots; and the head of the Society was called the Custode or 
guardian of the flock. 


* Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. By Vernon Lee. London: 
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It was the period of Academies, and the new one became the 
rage. Bergerie, which was destined to be somewhat later the sub- 
ject of Watteau's art, was the fashion, and every one rushed to 
join the pastoral poets and men of learning. Italy was full of an 
idle but not always ignorant nobility, who, together with the 
equally unemployed ecclesiastics and quasi-ecclesiastics, eagerly 
sought every occasion of pretending to literary importance. Cres- 
cimbeni was elected the first Custode Generale d' Arcadia, and 
reigned under the academic title of Alphesibeo Cario. Gravina’s 
legal talents were called into play to legislate for the recently- 
formed State, and he composed in choice Latin a sagacious code of 
laws. The members had indeed a serious purpose in view, which was 
no less than the reformation of literature in Italy, and its restoration 
to excellence and purity. They deserve some credit for this, 
although their performances fall very far short of their pretensions, 
and may have occasionally presented a semi-ludicrous aspect. 
Transactions and literary contributions were printed and published 
under the direction of the Custode Generale; and subordinated 
Aroadian societies sprang up in every city and town, In the 
colony at Bologna were to be found the painter Carlo Maratti and 
his daughter I'austina, wife of the poet Felice Zappi ; names which 
suggest how much the whole movement belonged to an age of 
feebleness and decadence, rather than to one of vigorous youth and 
real advance. 

But the pleasant pastures of Arcadia did not secure entire 
harmony among the piping shepherds. There was a furious dis- 
pute between Gravina and Crescimbeni on the authorship of the 
code, and for a time a schism divided the fold. Peace, however, 
was restored ; Gravina died, and Arcadia continued to flourish at 
unity with itself. Its poets were nevertheless still conspicuous 
for their mediocrity. Later on, one of the shepherds was Rolli, 
who translated Daradise Lost, who enjoyed some reputation in 
Italy, and who is mentioned not discreditably in the Dunciad, 
where a note gives the information that he wrote many operas, 
which, partly by the help of his genius, prevailed in England for 
twenty years, and that he taught Italian to some fine gentlemen 
who affected to direct the opera. He was flattered with the name 
of the modern Propertius, because he was a native of Umbria; 
and carried hisintended imitation of the antique so faras to make 
him think it prudent to announce solemnly that he was in truth 
a faithful member of the Holy Catholic Church. Frugoni was 
another of the mediocrities who figured among the Arcadians. Like 
a much more eminent man, his name became the foundation of 
a word employed to designate the style in which he indulged ; 
and J’rugonarta may be classed with Marivaudage, as a phrase 
coined to meet a particular want. But Marivaux was the founder 
of the modern novel of social life, and Frugoni was only a second 
or third-rate poet of Arcadia, Metastasio, from the popularity he 
so long enjoyed in Europe, and for his own real merits, deserves a 
very different kind of mention. His words for operas occupied a 
position never attained by any other similar compositions. In 
tact, instead of their being prepared to fit the music, successive com- 
posers wrote music for his words, so that the same libretto formed 
the basis for a number of different settings to music. He had 
poetical genius of an order short indeed of the highest, but such as 
= entitled him to the regard in which he was for so long a time 

eld. 

It was in 1725 that Bernardino Perfetti, the greatest of the 
improvoisatort, received the honours of coronation in the Capitol. 
Seven Arcadians, as we are told, headed by Crescimbeni, repeated 
laudatory poems, accompanied by trumpets and drums and the 
salute of a hundred mcrtars. Two or three years after this event 
the first Cus’ode of Arcadia died, after having held his great office 
for thirty-eight years. He had belonged to the academy of the 
Disposti at tifteen, and was also a member of the Infecondt, 
although this did not prevent him from being a prolific writer. 
In addition to all his other services to the Society, he published a 
book of the lives of deceased Arcadians, and was so much per- 
ere by the difficulty of selecting the names of the members to 

thus immortalized that he solved it by drawing lots. 

A sketch given of the state of society in Italy at this period is 
clever and readable. The constant effort to procure amusement, 
with some aim at literary interest, was likely to encourage a great 
deal of indifferent poetry ; but it also gave birth to the opera, and 
to the modern Italian comedy, of which Goldoni was the principal 
creator. Questions in time arose whether the Arcadian Academy 
had rendered any real service to literature, whether its members 
were better and more virtuous than other people, and whether a 
renewal of the pastoral life was consistent with civilization. 
Baretti, so well known in England as one of the group surrounding 
Dr. Johnson, and as the compiler of the English-Italian dictionary 
bearing his name, was the constant scourge of the pretensions of 
the Academy. His Frusta Letteraria, started in 1763, was 
clumsily framed in imitation of the Spectator, with a counterpart 
Sir Roger de Coverley and other characters upon whom to hang 
his opinions; and its lash was chiefly intel against the Arca- 
dians—that is to say, against almost all contemporary Italians who 
took any part in literature. Nevertheless Arcadia survived these 
and other attacks, and in 1775 it was connected with another 
coronation in the Capitol, which, in its turn, suggested to a distin- 
guished }’rench authoress the most remarkable incident in her famous 
novel, There wasa certain Maria Maddalena Morelli from Pistoia, of 
queerish reputation, known as poet and improviser, and much in 
request for her powers of social entertainment. She was Corilla 
| Olimpica among the Arcadians, and according to the manners of 
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the period was honoured with public invitations to Vienna, Venice, 
and Bologna. The Pope, Clement XIV., gave her permission to 
read books prohibited by the Inquisition ; and she was courted by 
all the celebrities of Rome —Orloff, the Corsican Paoli, and the 
English Duke of Dorset. Her co toe were brilliant ; she was 
@ musician as‘well as a poet, could play the violin, and patronized 
the young Mozart. Altogether she me a personage almost 
adored by many people, while denounced as a pretentious and dis- 
reputable adventuress by others, Finally came the laurelled 
honours of the Capitol, when the poor lady was exposed to a | 
bad quarter of an hour. Something unpleasant had been ex ’ 
and the ceremony was in consequence appointed to take p at 
midnight ; nevertheless a young priest pushed through the by- 
standers and put a paper in the hand of Corilla; finding it was in 
Latin, she handed it to Prince Gonzaga, who, supposing it to con- 
tain complimentary verses, read them out, when they proved to be 
infamously insulting. Next day the storm of disapprobation broke 
out, the phew coronation was denounced as illegal, and its heroine 
or victim had reason to wish it had never taken place. Years 
afterwards Mme. de Staél wrote Corinne, and dignified this inci- 
dent of Roman folly and scandal in the way well known to readers 
of that remarkable work. 

And so Italy went on in affected idling and sonneteering and 
playing at being what she was not, until towards the end of the 
century, when there came upon Europe that great change, the end 
of which we do not yet see, usually described by the expression 
of the French Revolution; after which a new order of thin 
superseded the former frivolities and imbecilities. The only 
achievements of the century known in England as the eighteenth, 
but in Italy as the seventeenth, were, as has been already men- 
tioned, the establishment of the opera and of the modern Italian 
comedy; and, while this was going on, the great, glorious, and 
abiding names of its literature had been forgotten and neglected. 
How all this happened, together with much detail on musical and 
dramatic matters, may be pleasantly learned from other parts of 
“Vernon Lee’s” volume. We have only. to enter a protest 
against the use of such a word as “ esthetician,” by which the 
writer is self-described ; and to remark that we are not surprised 
that one who delights in such a name should consider the satire of 
Hogarth to consist in “ coarse and insipid alternations of ugly 


vacuity and ugly grimace.” 


A RIDE IN PETTICOATS AND SLIPPERS.* 


ECOLLECTIONS of a book with a somewhat similar title 
made us associate the Ride in Petticoats and Slippers with 

the interior of the Flowery Land. In reality Captain Colvile made 
his poy ee oe to a country which till very recently was scarcely 
more familiar to Europeans than China, and whose inhabitants 
were considered as hostile to foreigners as the Chinese. It is true 
that in the course of the ener generation Morocco has been re- 
one visited by travellers, and we have had several admirably 
lescriptive volumes on the subject by authors of no slight literary 
skill. One of these, by the Italian Signor de Amicis, we took an 
opportunity of noticing lately in terms of high praise. But 
Signor de Amicis merely described a track that has been fre- 
= travelled of late years by embassies from the Euro- 
n Powers who sought the Sultan in his capital. Captain 
Bolvile, after making his way to Fez, following the circuitous 
route by the coast from Tangiers, struck out a bolder and 
more original line, and explored some extent of new territory. 
His book, though of infinitely less pretensions than the portly and 
handsomely illustrated volume of the Italian journalist, is almost 
as brightly and picturesquely written. We are not by any means 
prepared to agree with him when he decides that it is next to im- 
possible to be at once instructive and amusing, and accordingly rele- 
gates his solid information to an appendix. The works of some 
previous travellers in Morocco seem to us to furnish irresistible 
evidence to the con Be that as it may, however, we do 
Captain Colvile but bare justice when we —— we have found 
him an entertaining guide and companion. He has a light touch 
and a lively style; he dashes in the salient features of the country 
and its inhabitants in a succession of chapters which are necessarily 
sketchy, since he made a flying journey in a short holiday. He 
looks on men and things by preference either in their humorous or 
their picturesque aspects ; and the odd mingling of the comic with 
the grave, the sublime, and even the horrible, is perpetually striking 
the traveller in Morocco. Apropos of the strange fashions of those 
fanatical Moslems, we must remark that Captain Colvile is some- 
what too fond of making slight but suggestive allusions that are 
often indecorous and would have been far better omitted. We have 
read Sterne, and tried in vain to smile over what Thackeray calls his 
“dreary double-entendres” ; and we suspect that nothing comes 
more easily in the shape of “wit” than printing certain obvious 
reflections that most yg keep to themselves, But, as we are 
grateful on the whole to Captain Colvile for amusing us, we 
shall finish our fault-finding with ore other observation, which 
he has partly answered by anticipation in his preface. It is much 
to his credit that before starting on his trip he took regular lessons 
in the Moorish language; and we only wish that other tourists 
who have the intention of publishing would go into training in a 
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similarly conscientious spirit. But a little learning may be a 
erous thing in more ways than one; and we doubt whether 
Captain Colvile was wisely advised when he “ thought it better, at 
the risk of giving some of the words a rather barbarous look, 
to spell them phonetically, according to the vulgar pronuncia~- 
tion of the country.” Were we to write a guide-book, or some 
notes of travel in our Lake country, we should scarcely think of 
setting down the names of the lakes and mountains after the pro- 
nunciation of the dalesmen of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
And so in Captain Colvile’s Morocco our most familiar acquaint- 
ances are to be detected with difficulty under novel disguises. In 
the way of titles, “‘Cidy” sounds odd in place of the generally- 
received “Sidi”; but it is in the designations of places that we 
are most widely abroad. “ Mekenes,” for instance, is a pretty close 
translation of Mequinez; but it was some time before we got a 
glimmering of the fact that “ Marakish” was a free rendering of 
“ Morocco.” Nor even now do we feel absolutely sure that we may 
not have been betrayed into a a 
It makes a novel feature in Captain Colvile’s wanderings that he 
persuaded his wife to accompany him. It might have been 
thought that the presence of a lady must have been a grave 
embarrassment. And so it undoubtedly might have proved in 
many cases; but Mrs. Colvile, like Lady Anne Blunt, Lady Baker, 
and some others of her sex, seems to have been born to enjoy 
adventurous travel. From the moment of her landing in Africa, 
as her husband tells us, she took kindly to handling firearms, 
and carried a revolver, with a pair of ‘ Deringers.” Till she 
began to be familiarized with the strange incidents of night 
bivouacs under canvas in the wilderness, she was always ready to 
mount guard over her husband and their property at a moment's 
notice. In reality, the chance of an onslaught by robbers, 
which was probable enough in much of the country they tra- 
velled through, must have been-sufficiently trying to the nerves 
of a lady. But her husband found that her companionship 
was actually of service to him. And, considering the contemp- 
tuous manner in which the Moors treat their own “ woman- 
kind,” the courtesy with which they behaved to Mrs. Colvile was 
remarkable. The dignitaries everywhere dressed their faces m 
smiles when they came into her presence; and even the rude cam 
followers consulted her comfort obsequiously, and invariably 
addressed her in the most respectful language. 

Of course the staple of Captain Colvile’s little book consists v 
much of the ordinary incidents and sights of Moorish travel, with 
which we have been more or less familiarized. But he always 
gives them a certain freshness by his pleasant manner of relating ; 
and in his remarks on the Sultan’s army in particular—which, 
the way, has changed greatly for the better in the course of the 
last year or two—his professional knowledge comes in usefully. 
He gives an amusing account of the scenes at the ferries, whic 
likewise strongly impressed Signor de Amicis. Thus the coast 
road from Tangiers to the southward is constantly frequented ; 
on the rivers “ some twenty boat-loads of animals (some of them 
valuable horses) are taken across daily throughout the year.” But 
the passive forces of Oriental conservatism have opposed them- 
selves to all ideas of reform; and the ai ments are still 
stupidly difficult and dangerous. “The unfortunate beasts were 
simply walked up to the boat, and then expected to jump over the 
high bulwarks at a stand, and that out of some eighteen inches of 
soft mud and water. A good English hunter would think twice 
before performing such a feat. As for the beasts of the 
country, they are first urged to attempt the impossible, with the in- 
variable result of their positively refusing.” n the attendants 
lay violent hands on them, lift them on to their hind legs by 
main force, transport the fore feet into the boat, and next com- 
pel the hind quarters to follow. Talking of the travelling arrange- 
ments of his native followers, Captain Colvile’s curious observations 
led him to some me discoveries. He found that the pedes- 
trians not only carried their whole attire on their persons, but that 
their wardrobes sometimes included a very remarkable variety of 
amg One of his men, who had nothing in the way of 
uggage, habitually wore a whole succession of casings in different 
materials bearing Moorish names which we need not transcribe. 
Another, some time towards the middle of the journey, sudde 
sported a sailor's tarpaulin jacket, and Captain Oolvile, surpri 
and puzzled by the apparition, could only surmise that theman had 
been wearing it next the skin. If we take severe exercise and the 
warmth of the climate into account, the practice seems all the 
more unaccountable; though we know that under the pressure of 
necessity one may go far in Morocco without any change of 
raiment, for even Gerard Rholfs, with the habits of a European, 

ed very tolerably after a treacherous travelling companion 
had literally relieved him of his bundle. We can hardly select a 
better sample of Captain Colvile’s style than his picture of the 
traffic in a street of Fez :— 


Walking down the main thoroughfare, what a wondrous crowd one meets ! 
First knocked nearly off ourlegs by a passing camel, then picked upon the other 
side by a blow from a donkey’s pannier, one fights his wayalong; here jammed 
into a corner with a hideous old hag, who hastily covers her face lest the 
infidel should behold her charms ; then carried forward with the crowd, who 
are eager to kiss the garment of the great man who is ambling by on his 
mule ; at one moment side by side with a respectable merchant, next 
jostling with a grinning idiot, stark naked, a mass of vermin, sores and 
filth, who is — as likely as not to tear one to pieces with his teeth, while 
the crowd looks on and approves. Side by side with the dirty, barefooted 
Jews, obsequious and cringing, strange, half-savage creatures from the 
mountains, good-humoured-looking negro slaves, and beggars maimed, halt, 
and blind, scarcely less repulsive in appearance than the idiot sainta 
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The six thousand regular troops on the war establishment of the theon. But recent investigations point to a common origin of the 


Sultan have been drilled by an English officer in the service into 
a state of efficiency that reflects great credit on their commander. 
They must be very different from the undisciplined rabble that pro- 
voked. the contemptuous strictures of Rholfs. Though still wearing 
all manner of nondescript uniforms, they went through the ordinary 
manceuvres as weil as many English regiments. But the weapons 
continue to be as inferior as they are promiscuous ; and the Moorish 
army have still “no engineers, transport, or commissariat, and 
not a single doctor.” Their English commander said that he 
knew that. they could not face any European troops in the open ; 
but then, as he remarked, they would never be rash enough to do 
so, but would fall back on irregular attacks, and lay themselves 
out to act upon the communications. The journey from Fez to 
Oudjda, on the frontier of Algiers, lay for great part of the way 
through a country unexplored by Europeans ; and the narrative of 
it is well worth reading on that account, though it offered few very 
novel incidents. The Colviles travelled, of course, with letters of 
recommendation from the Sultan, and the local dignitaries were 
invariably courteous. The only exception was in the case of a 
certain Kaid Aly. His stiff civility was evidently constrained ; 
and Captain Colvile was the more surprised when he reappeared 
later in the evening with a manner of extreme cordiality. It ap- 
peared that he had mistaken his English guest fora Frenchman ; 
and, especially in the neighbourhood of French Algeria, the 
Moors are haunted by the fear of sharing the fate of the Algerine 
Arabs. Indeed Captain Colvile devotes an “excursus” in his 
appendix to arguing that both France and Spain turn covetous 
eyes towards Morocco; and he hints that a French officer in the 
Sultan’s pay at Fez is there in reality for purposes of espionage. 
And he had as his fellow-traveller in the Tlemcen and Oran 
diligence another French officer, who, as he believes, had been 
specially told off for the duty of pumping them. He adds, with 
justifiable satisfaction, that, if it were so, the Frenchman had a 
rough journey for his pains, which is more than can be said for 
Captain and Mrs. Colvile, who must have had what the Americans 
call “a good time.” 


LEGGE’S RELIGIONS OF CHINA-* 


Hew: question whether Confucianism is a religion or not is 
among the sects of the Protestant missionaries in China of the 
present day, very much what the permissibility or the reverse of 
ancestral worship was among the Dominicans and Jesuits in the 
time of Ricci. The two armies of disputants are equally positive, 
and both point triumphantly to the collected evidence on either 
side. While one party quotes the references to the Supreme Being 
to be found in the earlier classical works edited by Confucius, and 
some modern prayers which have found their way into the na- 
tional worship, the other makes capital out of the absence of any- 
thing like religion to be met with in the sayings of the sage him- 
self. As in most contentions, both sides in this matter of dispute 
are to a certain extent right, and both are to a certain extent 
wrong. Those who, like Dr, Legge, lay greater stress on the pre- 
Confucian Confucianism, and the modern development of the cult, 
‘than on the teachings of Confucius, are no doubt justified in call- 
ing Confucianism a religion; while those. who take their idea of 
Confucianism from the “ Four Books,” hold with equal truth that 
“it is merely an ethical system, and not a religion. Practically, 
therefore, the dispute resolves itself into the question of a name; 
and if the Chinese denomination of Ju chiao, or Scholars’ Religion, 
“were used instead of the European term of Confucianism, there 
would be very little left in dispute. 


_ The work before us furnishes an apt illustration of the treat- 
ment Confucianism receives at the hands of the religionists of 
whom Dr. Legge is the chief. In the two lectures devoted to the 
subject there is a great deal about the views of Yio and Shun on 
the worship of T’ien and Shang Ti, and much also on modern 


prayer addressed to Shang Ti at solstitial services, but compara- | 


tively little about the sayings of Confucius, or the system formu- 
lated by his disciples from his teachings.’ There can be no doubt 
that the ancient Chinese worshipped a god they called Shang Ti, 
to whom belonged many of the attributes of Jehovah and of the 
god Hea of the Babylonians. He was, as Dr. Legge says, 


the ruler of men and all this lower world. Men in general, the mass of the 
people, were his peculiar care. He appointed grain to be the chief 
nourishment of all. He watched especially over the conduct of kings 
whom he had exalted to their high position for the good of the people. 
While they reverenced Him and fulfilled their duties in His fear, and with 
reference to His will, taking His ways as their pattern, He maintained 
them, smelt the sweet savour of their offerings, and blessed them and their 
people with abundance and general prosperity. When they became im- 
pious and negligent of their duties, He punished them, took away the 
throne from them, and appointed others in their place. His appointments 
came from His foreknowledge and foreordination. 


But Shang Ti was not their only object of worship. Shun, we 
are told (2255—2205 B.c.) “sacrificed .. . . with the ordinary 
forms to Shang Ti, and sacrificed purely to the six objects of 
Honour.” Who these six deities were we are not told, and 
Chinese commentators have exercised much ingenuity in at- 
tempting to identify them with members of the Chinese Pan- 
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| civilizations of China and Babylonia, and in the early history of the 

last-named Empire we find, next in rank to the supreme God, six 

deities of the first order. There appears to be every probability 

that, as we advance in our knowledge of the history and dialects 
| of ancient Babylonia, we shall be able to explain many points 
| which have hitherto been obscure or unintelligible in the history and 
| language of China. Even the Yih King of which Dr. Legge speaks 
| promises to yield up its secrets by a comparison with the Akkadian 
| syllabaries in the British Museum; and there can be no doubt that 
| much light will eventually be thrown on early “ Confucianism ” 
| from the same sources of information. But no later knowledge 
| will alter the fact that the ancient Chinese believed in and wor- 
| shipped a supreme God, and the main charge advanced against 
Confucius is that he ignored His existence. Only once he mene 
tioned His name, except in quotation ; and on the few occasions on 
which he spoke of a supreme power he preferred to use the abstract 
word T’ien, or Heaven. He wasa plain matter-of-fact man, and 
concerned himself rather with the relations between man and man 
than between man and God. This is not the view of Dr. Legge, 
who considers that while “ his avoiding the name Ti seems to be- 
tray a coldness of temperament and intellect in the matter of reli- 
gion,” “ we need not shrink from allowing that he was a messenger 
from God to his countrymen for good, for it never was the way of 
God to reveal all truth at once by His chosen instruments, or to 
make them by their calling infallible, so that they should not err 
in judgment or stumble in practice.” 


We should be more inclined to agree with this dictum if there 
had not previously existed a fuller religious knowledge than Con- 
fucius possessed, or at least owned to. In the early chapters of 
the Shooking we meet with constant references to the active inter- 
ference of God in the affairs of the Empire, and with full acknow- 
ledgments of the dependence of the sovereign upon God. But 
there is barely an utterance of Confucius which gives countenance 
to the belief that in this he agreed with the heroes of antiquity 
| whose memory he held so dear, It is true that the worship of 
| Shang Ti has at all times assumed rather the character of a State 
worship than of a personal religion. Ile was more the god 
of the soil, taking cognizance only of the acts of the people as 
a nation, than the father of each individual subject, listening 
to his prayers, rewarding his efforts after holiness, and punish- 
ing his deflections from the path of duty. It is possible that, 
as Dr. Legge suggests, Confucius, knowing this, “ felt himself 
fettered, and did not care to use his personal name.” But, if 
this be so, is Confucianism a religion? Confucius himself, we 
are told, “ avoided speaking on four subjects ; extraordinary things ; 
feats of strength; rebellious disorder; and spirits.” And when 
asked by a disciple about death, he replied, “* While you do not 
know about life, how can you know st death ?” “ Respect 
the spirits, but keep aloof from them,” is another piece of advice 
which showed the non-religious tendency of his mind. In marked 
contrast with the purely secular teachings of the sage are the 
prayers quoted by Dr. Legge which were offered to Shang Ti in 
the year 1538 by the Emperor Kia Tsing, of the Ming Dynasty, 
and by the tirst Emperor of the present ruling house. On both 
occasions the individuality of Shang Ti was plainly acknowledged 
and his blessing was sought for by the Imperial suppliant. 

On the first day of the coming month [prayed Kia Tsing] we shall 

reverently lead our officers and people to honour the great name of Shang 
Ti, dweiling in his sovereign heavens, looking up to the nine-storied azure 
vault. Beforehand we intorm you, all ye celestial and all ye terrestrial 
spirits, and will trouble you on our behalf, toiexert your spiritual power, 
and display your vigorous efiicacy, communicating our poor desire to Shang 
Ti, and praying him graciously to grant us His acceptance and regard, and 
to be pleased with the title which we shall reverently present. 
The whole sum of the matter then amounts to this:—If by Con- 
fucianism is understood the teachings of Confucius, there is 
scarcely a trace of religion to be found in it; but, if the theistic 
worship which was established by the early sovereigns of China, and 
which has been continued in almost unbroken succession to the 
present day, be considered as the expression of Confucianism, then 
it may be regarded as a religious cult. 


_In treating of Tiouism asa religion Dr. Legge has in the same 
way been careful to distinguish between the teachings of the 
author of the philosophy and the superstitious aspects they 
have since assumed. lLaou-tsze, the founder of Tiouism, was 
a contemporary of Confucius. His origin aud history are sur- 
rounded by mystery. Unlike Confucius, whose family records, 
daily life, sayings, and habits, are all familiar to us, Laou-tsze’s 

arentage is unknown, and beyond the fact that at one time he 
held the post of historiographer at the court of Chow, we know 
scarcely anything about him. We may believe that there was 
such a man, and that he was the author of the philosophical work 
entitled Taou tih king which is attributed to him. But the as- 
sociation of this work with his name only renders him a still more 
mysterious personage. The whole conception of the book is 
foreign to the Chinese mode of thought, and savours strongly of 
Indian philosophy. It may fairly be assumed that India or some 
of the Indianized States of Central Asia were known to the Chinese 
before the time of Laou-tsze, and it is quite conceivable that 
he might either have studied philosophy beyond the frontier of 
China, or have sat at the feet of some one who had. But, as Dr. 
Legge says, there is not a word in the Taou tih king that refers 
directly either to superstition or religion. It contains only the ideas 
of the author on the relations existing between the universe and 
something which he calls Zaou. Of this Zaou Laou-tsze said that 
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it was nameless, and certainly the very diverse attempts of 
translators to find an equivalent for it in European languages 
lead one to wish that they had accepted the author's view 
of it. It has been variously rendered by “ Reason,” “ the 
Word,” “the Path,” and the “ Way”! This last, in the sense of 
pedodos, most nearly represents its true meaning. 

The text of the Zaou tth king is extremely obscure, and is ren- 
dered untrustworthy by the modifications introduced into it when 
the ancient characters—the koo wan—in which it was originally 
written were reproduced in their modern shape. This, combined 
with the foreign and abstruse train of thought embodied in it, has 
encouraged theorists to build the most extravagant fancies on its 
contents. Even in the generation immediately succeeding that of 
Laou-tsze we find his celebrated follower Lieh-tsze perverting his 
dicta on the identity of existence and non-existence into a warrant 
for the old doctrine, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
“ Why trouble oneself,” he asks, “about anything in life? Is not 
death, which is but a return from existence to non-existence, ever 
close at hand? My body is not my own; I am merely an in- 
habitant of it for the time being, and shall resign it when I return 
to the ‘ Abyss Mother.’ Why, then, should I weary myself im the 
pursuit of politics, or of the many anxieties with which some men 
delight to perplex themselves? Rather let me ‘take the goods 
the gods provide’ and enjoy to-day, leaving to-morrow to take 
care of itself.’ From such a state of mind the transition is easy 
to the many and gross superstitions which have clustered round 
the teachings of the “Old Philosopher.” For an account of 
various phases through which Taouism has passed we must refer 
our readers to Dr. Legge’s third lecture, where these are clearly 
and ably set forth. ‘ 

In his concluding lecture Dr. Legge compares Confucianism and 
Taouism with Christianity, and, as might be expected, draws a 
conclusion incomparably in favour of Christianity. At the same 
time he gives full credit to the Chinese faiths for the good they 
possess, and he treats of them in a way which must deprive their 
followers of any right to complain that he fails to sympathize 
with their aspirations. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S COWPER.* 


The Saturday Review. 


ared them throughout, we find not one page in the later biography 
is an on the earlier; and indeed, to ail who 
possess the Globe Edition of Cowper, this new Life by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is a mere encumbrance. 

Even in so simple a life as that of Cowper, however, Mr, 
Goldwin Smith has not been able faithfully to follow his authori- 
ties. He must have read the poet's fragment of an autobiography, if 
at all, very hastily and impertectly, and we are not sure that he has 
even looked at Hayley’s Life. He seéms to have founded his sketch 
upon the main storehouse of information, Southey’s Life and Letters 
of the poet. This was well, but this was not enough, for Southey 
had no personal acquaintance with Cowper, and the testimony of 
eye-witnesses should never be entirely disregarded. One instance 
of misstatement of fact will serve as a type of others. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith gives a rhetorical account of Cowper’s behaviour 
in the matter of the appointment to the House of Lords, and he 
has painted the poor poet in a light so contemptible that it 
is quite distressing to read the passage. Of course the episode 
is one of the saddest and most humiliating on record, but 
by omitting one little essential point Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has given the maniacal helplessness of Cowper a touch of 
positive imbecility. He says that the catastrophe was brought 
on by an incident with which religion had nothing to do, 
and represents Cowper as breaking down under the personal 
fear of standing up to be examined before the House of Peers. To 
commit suicide as the only escape from a devouring shyness, with 
no other burden on the mind, would show a condition of sensi- 
bility quite monstrous and incredible. As a matter of fact, this 
agony of shyness came on in consequence of a more serious terror, 
and when Mr. Goldwin Smith says that religion had nothing to 
do with the crisis, he makes a singular mistake. The facts are 
these :—Cowper had to wait till the post was made vacant by the 
death of the existing holder, and,as he was feeling painfully the 
pressure of his poverty, he waited with an ardour and an im- 
patience which filled him with remorse when the clerk did at last 
die. .'I'o his overstrung conscience it seemed that he had com- 
mitted murder; he had longed and prayed for the death of a man, 
and the stain of homicide was on his soul. This was religious 
mania, but it was aroused by an intelligible scruple, and when 
he had allowed himself to be nominated, and found his nomination 
contested, he at once saw the hand of God in this arrest, prepared 
to crush him for his crime. So his terrible fear of appearing 


Yipes only answer to the objection commonly brought against 
such biographical summaries as Mr. John Morley’s popular 
English Men of Letters is that, while the material brought forward 
in them is confessedly not new, it is yet treated critically and 
in so novel a fashion by the masters of language who adopt it that 
it receives a fresh and lasting value at their hands, This is the 
very essence of criticism, regarded as one of the fine arts, that it 
should change old lamps for new by its magic touch, and give our 
life-long favourites fresh characteristics in our eyes. So illumi- 
nated, the sketch of some well-known man of letters, whose life 
and works are familiar to all the world, may yet afford genuine in- 
tellectual pleasure, and be thoroughly worthy of publication. But 
this freshness of critical touch is absolutely essential ; without it 
the essay is ephemeral and trite, and its publication is a vexa- 
tion to sensible readers. Now, without passing so sweeping a 
judgment as this upon Mr. Goldwin Smith’s little book on Cowper, 
we are bound to say that we have discovered in it nothing of that 
peculiar attitude of mind which should accompany the writing of 
such a sketch. It.appears that Mr. Goldwin Smith has regarded 
the simplicity of Cowper's character, the homely russet qualities of 
his verse, and the monotony of his career, as elements which 
greatly enhanced the ease of his undertaking, and here, we 
think, has been his cardinal error. It needs no great delicacy 
of insight or lightness of touch to describe with force the hair- 
breadth escapes and frantic adventures of a hero of melodrama. 
His terrific leaps, his crafty disguises, his feats with bow and 
gun have a charm in themselves which leads the reader breath- 
ess from one clumsy paragraph to another. So, in a less degree, 
but a moderate amount of literary skill is needful to describe the 
life of an Alfieri or an Alfred de Musset, where all is at fever-heat, 
and the paroxysms of emotion succeed one another with startling 
rapidity. But to interest the reader in the life of a shy recluse, 
whose delicate mind was tinted with melancholy religious madness, 
whose loudest expression of passion and thought never rose above 
the key of a maidenly propriety, to give us the exact flavour and 
perfume of this unostentatious flower of literature—this requires 
consummate art and skill. Mr. Goldwin Smith has not done this; 
‘he has scarcely, attempted to do it; we may go further still, and 
say that he has apparently not perceived any necessity for doing it. 
‘The inadequacy of the present memoir is the more emphatic from 
the comparative excellence of Mr. Benhaw’s prefatory memoir to 
the Globe Edition of Cowper’s Poems. We do not know that Mr. 
Benham has proved himself to have any special literary gift, or 
that on any other occasion he would show himself an excellent 
biographer. We only know that in this special and peculiar 
instance he has shown the exact combination of religious 
sympathy and intellectual indulgence which makes him the most 
tender and admirable biographer that Cowper could desire. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith mentions, as he could hardly fail to do, his acknow- 
ledgments to this previous memoir, but he has not found a word 
of praise for his predecessor. We cannot wonder at his reticence 
in recommending Mr. Benham’s essay, for, having carefully com- 
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before the House of Lords was not due to the contemptible 
social shyness to which Mr. Goldwin Smith attributes it, but to a 
pious madness which saw in that assembly the tribunal divinely 
| appointed to expose the poor soul's guilty desires. In such a con- 
dition of mind as this suicide seemed only too simple a form of re= 
lease. It is true that Cowper was ignorant at this time of any 
definite system of religious dogma, but not the less was he the 
victim of theological terrors, all the more horrible because entirel 
vague and shapeless, 

The critical portion of this volume, as far as it regards the 
poetry of Cowper, strikes us as dull and poor. On the very first 
occasion possible, on the introduction of the “ Olney Hymns,” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith shows himself one of the worst of critics. . We 
quote this remarkable passage, which appears to us to be founded 
on @ wholly erroneous theory of poetry :— 


Cowper’s “Olney Hymns” have not any serious value as poetry. 
Hymns rarely have. The relations of man with Deity transcend and repel 
poetical treatment. There is nothing in them on which the creative imagi- 
nation can be exercised. Hymns can be little more than incense of the 
worshipping soul. Those of the Latin Church are the best; not because 
they are better poetry than the rest (for they are not), but because their 
language is the most sonorous. 


We have been accustomed to regard the best Latin hymns as 
owing their excellence to the sonorous language in which they are 
written; but we suppose Mr. Goldwin Smith considers language 
no essential part of poetry. As regards the reason why hymns 
ly are poetry, we are very far from allowing that it is because 
their subject repels poetical treatment. It is rather because 
few persons who possess the fire and stress which charac- 
terize the lyrical temperament are inspired with that. per- 
sonal religious simplicity which the composition ofa good 
hymn ‘demands. But when these rare and very dissimilar 
qualities are combined in a single nature, we find plenty of matter 
in religious poetry upon which the creative imagination can be 
exercised. In our own language, and in the century of Cowper, 
Wesley produced not a few hymns in which the utmost sincerity 
of religious experience was combined with sublimity of lyrical 
expression ; among later writers itis scarcely necessary to mention 
and Miss Christina Rossetti. It so 
appens that Cowper’s hymns are not merely not good as 
but that they are unusually bad. “God Su in a baal sa 
way ” is almost unique among English hymns for glaring faults of 
style, for false ornament, confused imagery, and unconscious in- 
decency of appeal to the Deity. It is very remarkable that so 
delicate a writer, the finest poet of his age, should have fallen, in 
those devotional pieces where he most ardently desired to succeed, 
into depths below the worst failures of such writers as Toplady 
and Erskine. The source of the failure probably is to be sought 
in a kind of involuntary insincerity ; Cowper eagerly longed to-be 
devout, but there seems little reason to think that he experienced 
any of that instinctive rapture and pious afflatus which bore up su 
robuster souls as Newton and Whitefield ; and, though ive 
poetry may flourish under such half-hearted conditions, lyrical 
poetry scarcely can. ' 
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We are not pleased with the author's treatment of the 
volume of 1782. We were obliged, by the by, to refer to 
another authority to refresh our memories as to the date of 
this a book, for Mr. Goldwin Smith is apparently an 
implacable enemy to dates. He gives us a grave dissertation 
on the three species of satire which he ey to exist; 
and he quotes, with approval, an amazingly dull contempo- 
rary notice of the Moral Satires, in which Cowper is repre- 
sented as “ not possessed of any superior abilities or the power of 
genius requisite for so arduous an undertaking as inculcating the 
paw of morality”; but he does not attempt to show what re- 

tion these essays in didactic verse bore to previous productions 
in the same line, or to hint that in this book Cowper summed up 
the attainment of a particular school before founding a new one. 
He does not attempt to ascertain in what degree Cowper is to be 
regarded as bringing to perfection one aspect of the tendency of Pope 
—namely, the neat and nervous expression of moral emotion and 
moral intelligence; or what his attitude was with regard to 
Darwin, in whom the purely rhetorical side of Pope's genius found 
# somewhat ridiculous apotheosis. Cowper received his inspira- 
tion through Churchill, as Darwin through Johnson, and each 
lost something of the sincere fervour of his immediate predecessor. 
All this, however, is now merely of antiquarian interest to 
us. Cowper himself was destined to destroy the school of Pope, 
and in his own Task, no less than in the narratives of Crabbe, a 
new and realistic manner came into vogue, and expelled the old 
rhetoric for ever. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, who calls Andromache “ a savage woman,” 
whose “ fierce wail is really semi-physical, and scarcely capable of 
exact translation,” and who imagines that “poetry can never be 
the direct expression of emotion,” has fairly put himself out of 
court as a poetical critic. But he has shown here and there in the 
present volume touches of biographical faculty which show him 
to be not incapable of good work if he will only take trouble. 
Otherwise the present example of his workmanship calls for but 
little remark. It is weakly and carelessly constructed, and is 
scarcely calculated to enhance the reputation either of the bio- 
grapher or his subject. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BRET HARTE.* 


HE edition of Mr. Bret Harte’s works, collected and revised 
by himself, of which the tirst volume has lately been issued, 
‘is prefaced by an introduction in which the author sets forth his 
Yeasons for desiring the appearance of a new and authentic edition. 
Without any such reasons as he gives, the collection would still 
‘have been welcome ; but the account which he gives of his lite 
career, and of the fictitious incidents which have been invented and 
have passed current concerning it, has a special interest. ‘‘The 
opportunity here offered,” Mr. Bret Harte writes, “to give some ac- 
-count of the genesis of these Californian sketches, and the conditions 
under which they were conceived, is peculiarly tempting to an author 
who has been obliged to retain a decent professional reticence 
under a cloud of ingenious surmise, theory, and misinterpretation.” 
He goes on to say that it might have seemed hardly necessary to 
int out to an intelligent English audience that the idea of the 
‘Californian stories, and the fact of their obtaining a wide hearing, 
were due to the success of the well-known “Heathen Chinee” ; but 
that nevertheless within the past year he “ has had the satisfaction 
of ing this ingenious theory, in a literary review of no mean 
eminence.” As a matter of fact, it was between 1862 and 1866 
that ho produced “ his first efforts toward indicating a peculiarly 
characteristic Western American literature”—one of which 
-was the very dramatic and pathetic “Story of Mliss.” This 
fact he quotes as evidence of what he calls his early, half-boyish, 
‘and very enthusiastic belief in the possibility of such a literature, 
@ belief which impelled him a few years later to write “The 
Heathen Chinee” and The Luck of Roaring Camp. It has not 
infrequently happened in the 7 of literature that work of 
striking merit has at first made but little a on the very 
people to whom it might be expected especially to appeal. This 
was the case with Mr. Bret Harte’s earlier work. The 
‘Californians delighted in Eastern magazines, and current Eastern 
literature, and in English publications, and it was easier, the 
author says, to get a copy of Punch at “Red Dog” or “ One- 
Horse Gulch” than he has since found it in an English provincial 
town. “An audience,” he modestly writes, “thus liberally 
‘equipped and familiar with the best modern writers was naturally 
critical and exacting, and no one appreciates more than he does 
‘the salu’ effects of this severe discipline upon his earlier 
efforts.” The history of The Luck of Roaring Camp, the opening 
‘tale of the volume by which Mr. Bret Harte was first known to 
English readers as a prose writer of unusual power, is curicus. 
He wrote it when he was editing the Overland Mail to 
supply the want which he perceived of any distinctive 
‘Californian romance in its “He had not yet re- 
ceived the proof-sheets when he was suddenly summoned to 
the office of the — whom he found standing the 
picture of dismay and anxiety with the proof before him.” It then 
appeared that the printer taken the surprising step of sending 
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the proof to the publisher, and not to its author, who was also 
editor of the paper, because “ the matter thereof was so indecent, 
irreligious, and improper” that the proof-reader, a young lady, had 
all but refused to read it through, and he, the printer, had felt 
bound to warn his friend the publisher against the line which the 
new editor was taking. The matter was referred to common 
friends, who, however, came to no clear decision, and finally the 
publisher, to his t credit, preferred his editor’s judgment and 
skill to the scruples of the printer’s and proof-reader’s offended 
propriety. The local press received the stury with doubt and 
dismay, but a wider audienc® recognized its freshness and power, 
and the author almost immediately received requests for similar 
tales from more important American periodicals than the Over- 
land Mail. The “ Luck” was followed by other sketches, now 
well known to all Mr. Bret Harte’s readers, of the strange wild life 
in the midst of which he found himself when “a mere truant 
schoolboy.” The truth of these sketches has been repeatedly 
questioned, and the author in the introduction, of which we have 
given an account, says that “in only a single instance was he 
conscious of drawing purely from his imagination and fancy 
for a character and a logical succession of incidents drawn there- 
from.” It is pleasant to know that our belief in Yuba Bill, John 
Oakhurst, and the rest has not been misplaced. G 

The first volume of the new edition contains only one specimen 
of the author's work which is new to us, a drama called Two Men 
of Sandy Bar, the plot of which is an expansion and alteration of 
one of the author's short stories. It turns upon an exploit of our 
old friend Mr. John Oakhurst, who finds it convenient to 
himself off for a certain period as the prodigal son of Alexander 
Morton, a respectable and wealthy banker, who has led a drunken 
life in his youth and has turned his son out. of doors. The dia- 
logue of the play is written, for the most part, in the author’s best 
manner, and there are several striking situations. One of these is 
found at the end of the first act, when old Morton has claimed 
Oakhurst as his missing son. Oakhurst accepts the situation to 
further his ends, and at Morton’s command is going to let himself 
out of Don José’s house, into which he has introduced himself in 
order to elope with Dota Jorita, when the voice of a man known 
as Diego is heard outside singing 


O yer's your Sandy Morton ; 
Drink him down! 
O yer’s your Sandy Morton, 
For he’s drunk and goin’ a courtin’, 
O yer’s your Sandy Morton ; 
Drink him down! 


The necessity of accounting for old Morton's not hearing the 
voice which strikes Oakhurst with such amazement appears to have 
escaped the author, whose stage directions at other points are, if 
anything, needlessly minute. Granting that this difficulty is over- 
come, the situation is decidedly good. More novel, perhaps, is 
the management of a duel, not in itself particularly relevant to 
the plot, between Concho, a Mexican rascal, and our old friend 
Colonel Starbottle. The scene is led up to by Concho’s attempt 
to expose the trick practised by Oakhurst to Don José, an attempt 
which is defeated by the fact that Oakhurst has just given up his 

lace to its rightful owner. Thus, when Concho demands to be 
Sronght face to face with the person whom he has denounced as 
an impostor and swindler, he is confronted, to his horror, with 
the real Sandy Morton. A good touch in the course of the stene 
is Sandy’s dropping, when he gets excited, from the formal 
business manner which he at first assumes into the speech and 
ways of the mining camp. When Don José and Sandy have left 
the stage, Concho, foiled and infuriated, is about to follow them, 
when Starbottle stops him, and challenges him to a duel in which 
they draw at hazard for two pistols, one of which is loaded, the 
other unloaded. When they have drawn and are waiting for the 
stroke of the clock at which they are to pull triggers, Starbottle 
says :— 


One moment, a single moment—— 

Concho. Ah, a trick! Coward! you cannot destroy my aim. 

Starbottle. 1 overlook the—er—epithet. I wished only to ask, if you 
should be—er—unfortunate, if there was anything I could say to your— 
er—friends. 

Concho. You cannot make the fool of me, coward. No! 

Starbottle. My object was only precautionary. Owing to the posftion 
in which you—er—persist in holding your weapon, in a line with my right 
eve, I perceive that a ray of light enters the nipple, and—er—illuminates 
the barrel. I judge from this, that you have been unfortunate enough to 
draw the—er—er—unloaded pistol. 

Concho [tremulously lowering weapon}. Eh! Ah! This is murder! 
[Drops pistol.) Murder !—eh—help! [retreating], help! [Exit hurriedly 
door C., as clock strikes. Cot. STARBOTTLE lowers his pistol, and moves 
with great pomposity to the other side of the table, taking up pistol.} 

Starbottle [examining pistol. Ah! | Lifts it, and discharges It 
seems that Iam mistaken. [Going.] The pistol was—er—loaded! 

[Zzit. 

Regarded as an acting piece the play has, as might be expected, 
many technical faults, and contains what seems to us one serious 
artistic blunder. This is the drunken scene at the end, which is 
unpleasant, improbable, and ill-written. Old Morton is about to 
be told of the imposition which has been practised on him, and 
of the fact that the man whom he knows as Diego is really his 
son. He comes in helplessly drunk; and Sandy, when he offers 
to take another drink, cries “Stop.” “Who dares countermand 
my orders?” asks Morton, and Concho replies, “I will tell you. 
| Diego—dismissed from the ranks of Don José for drunkenness ! 
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Sandy—the vagabond of Red Gulch!” On this Sandy makes the 
following ultra-melodramatic speech :— 

Yes, Diego—Sandy—the outcast—but, God help me! no longer the 
drunkard! I forbid you to touch that glass! I’m your son, Alexander 
Morton! Yes, look at me, father; I, with drunkenness in my blood, 

lanted by you, fostered by you—I, whom you sought to save—I—I, stand 
to save you! Go! (to servant) Go! While he is thus, 1—ZJ am 
master here! 

This seems to us untrue to nature and as false in) art, in which 
respects it must be said it is in striking contrast to most of the 


lay. 
: The collected poems which make up the rest of the volume are, 
as we have said, already known to Mr. Bret Harte’s readers ; but 
it is certainly well to have them collected and supervised by the 
author himself, and they exhibit admirably his range and variety in 
verse-writing. 


TWO MINOR TALES.* 


VERY Genteel might well be included ina series of volumes 
which is brought out, asan advertisement facing its title-page 


shows us, by the same publishers. It eminently deserves to be | 


reckoned among Stories for Daughters at Home. It is a tract in 
one volume. The lesson that the author teaches us might easily 
be taught in half a dozen pages stitched together. It is true that 
her book runs to more than three hundred pages; but then she 
has thought it wise not onty to expound, but to enliven, her moral. 
She writes to amuse and interest, as well as to instruct, her young 
readers. Considering, then, that her volume is really a tract in 
disguise, that the moral, instead of being judiciously given at 
the end, so that the reader may skip it if he choose, is 
carefully spread over the whole book—considering this, we 
say, the story is not so dull as might have been looked 
for. On the contrary, there are, we feel sure, families so serious 
that they will almost doubt whether it is not in parts too 
amusing to be lawfully read. Certainly they will have it put 
away on Saturday evening with the toys and the work-basket till 
Monday morning, and decide that it is too light for Sabbath read- 
ing. The moral of the tale is one that has been preached more 
than once; but neither in stories nor in sermons are we justified 
in asking for anything new. Our moral writers can indeed some- 
what vary their circumstances; but they have, after all, to follow 
in the same beaten road, and, as others have done before, reward 
the virtuous, punish the vicious, and correct the faults of those 
who are as yet neither one nor the other. The heroine of the 
story before us is the giddy young wife of a: respectable Irish 
bookseller. She is impressed with the sense of her own gen- 
tility. It had been some effort to her to accept her husband’s 
addresses. “A bookseller’s is a very nice business,” he had 
said to her on the day when he proposed. “ ‘It is,’” she said 
thoughtfully, ‘it’s genteel.’” They married, and the con- 
sequences were only what might have been expected. He had 
no buttons on his shirts, and too often not a clean shirt to 
wear. His dinner was generally late and badly cooked, and 
when he asked a friend to share it with him, all the table-cloths 
were either dirty or at the wash. In vain did he point out that 
he had a and paid for six table-cloths. In vain did he main- 
tain that, if there were one in use and two every week at the wash, 
there ought to be three in the drawer always ready for any emer- 
gency. ‘‘ Emergency,” by the way, is in itself so genteel a word, 
that surely it ought to have done something to soften his wife. 
But he made the great mistake of quoting the example of his 
mother. Things seem to be getting into a very sad way, but the 
reader takes hope. He is introduced to an admirable young matron, 
who makes her husband as comfortable as the model wife of a 
tract can do. His buttons are never off, a clean shirt always awaits 
him, and no emergency, we feel sure, ever yet found her with- 
out a clean table-cloth. She goes even beyond this. She helps 
her husband in keeping his accounts. There is one thing 
that astonishes us in a book of this kind. This vir- 
tuous tradesman is a wine merchant. He actually deals in 
alcoholic liquors, and his wife drinks Marsala. Neither of them, 
so far as we can discover, had a nose that was any redder than the 
average nose of the neighbourhood. They were both stead 
church-goers, and the wife worked for a Dorcas Club. Surely it 
would have been just as easy for the author to make them wholesale 
manufacturers of ginger-beer. Had she done so, she would have 
kept much closer to nature—at least to the nature that we meet 
with in good books, 

It must not be supposed that the influence of this good 
woman told at once on the giddy creature whom she was to 
help to convert. Worse errors were to be committed than 
even the neglect of shirt-buttons, table-cloths, and dinners. It 
seemed for a time to be in vain that when she took up by chance 
@ book in her husband's shop it always opened at a most appro- 

riate text. It was in vain that she lighted upon lines such as the 
tollowing :— 

Nor for things that are unknown 
Duties tangible neglect. 


* Very Genteel. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 
London: Griffith & Farran. 1880. 
The Mistress of Coon Hall; or, the Last of the Wybeers. A Tale. By 
be = Cartmell, Author of “The Viking.” London: Walter 
1 


Her tangible duties—if such duties there be—she neglected as 
much as ever. She went into debt, and gave fifteen shillings and 
sixpence for an exceedingly showy set of cuffs and collars, when 
she could have had, we take the author’s word for it, a really 
pretty and suitable set for five shillings. Three shillings and six- 
pence she spent the same day on a delicate little - (her 
number was six-and-a-quarter) of lemon-coloured kid gloves. 
This was bad enough, but from bad she goes to worse. She 
helps a young lady to elope with an adventurer. It is true that 
she was deceived by him. She had been made to believe that a 
stern father was going to force the lady, if she did not save her- 
self by flight, to marry a baronet of bad character and wooden legs. 
She supplies the young pa with money, and hands over to 
them a cheque which her husband had just received from the stern 
father as a subscription to an hospital. By a wonderful mistake 
he had drawn it for ‘five hundred pounds, instead of for fifty. 
Her husband is charged with theft, and she turns penitent. Every- 
thing comes right in the end; and, though her reformation was 
not, as we are told, brought about in a day, yet, when the reader 
takes leave of her, he feels confident that it will very rarely, if 
indeed ever, happen that a button will be found missing from 
her husband's shirt, or a clean table-cloth be found wanting on an 
emergency. 

The reader who cares for a strong contrast would do well to 

at once from Very Genteel to The Mistress of Coon Hall. 

e will feel much as a man would who should walk straight out 
of one of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s meetings into the theatre at a fair 
when the company was putting forth all its strength in the most 
melodramatic of melodramas. There is no aping of gentility in 
this story. We move among people of real old families and great 
wealth. There is a mystery and a fate. The mystery is solved, 
and the fate is averted. For a time, however, the gloom of the 
story is so heightened that we scarcely ventured to hope that at 
the end there would be more characters left alive than would 
suffice to provide the dead with decent burial. The author relents, 
however, and is contented with killing off a couple of people who, 
though mysterious enough, were at the same time so 
that they were really not wanted. The most striking character 
in the whole story is a mysterious maiden aunt. Here surely the 
author may lay some claim to originality. Maiden aunts have, 
indeed, in their time played important ; but we cannot call 
to our minds that any one of them heretofore was mysterious. She 
it is who is the last of the Wybeers, and gives the story its second 
title. So important is the part she plays that, had we been 
asked to name the book, we should without hesitation have called 
it The Mistress of Coon Hali; or, the Mysterious Maiden Aunt. 
She is always followed by a black cat, and this black cat’s black 
kitten haunts either the hero or the heroine. It constantly turns 
up suddenly at a great distance from its home, and is a sign of 
something—though of what we fail to discover. Why there is no 
broomstick for the old lady to ride on, it is difficult to see. A 
writer ought surely to give us both black cat and broomstick or 
neither. When the mysterious maiden aunt dies, the secret of her 
cat is partly explained. It was, as she states in a letter she had 
written the day before her death, a descendant of a cat that had 
been given by the first Berriton who had married a Wybeer to 
the family of his bride. She, the last of the Wybeers, gave 
it to the heroine, who was the last of the Berritons, in token of 
peace and goodwill. “Isabella took the cat and the co with 
tearful eyes.” This old lady had a nephew, Captain Thesiger 
She sends for him to her house. He arrives, and discovers on the 
wall of her parlour a portrait of a lady who had a face “ that 
might be admired in a chieftainess of banditti.” His aunt comes 
in, and he makes some joke about the picture. 


“You may jeer if you like, Maximilian, but you cannot help yourself,” 
said his aunt. “We are on the eve of a great crisis. Great wrong was 
done by those who preceded us, and by an inviolable law of nature the 
hour of retribution, though long delayed, has come at last. The guilty are 
in their graves, but those who share their blood share their crime. Justice 
must be done; it will either be for great weal or great woe. The actors 
= Sc forward by a blind, irresistible force; they cannot escape their 

estiny. 

She then arranges her silk handkerchief so as entirely to conceal 
her face, and traces their family history from the time of the Great 
Rebellion. We read of dark stories, the curse of blood, a grand- 
father’s malediction, infatuated members of the family, family 
jewels, and woe, woe. Even the Captain, taking advantage’of the 
fact that she es with a convulsive shudder, began to allow 
that there did seem some fatality about his race, But she raised 
her finger to command silence, and resumed. She tells him that 
there is still living one member of the race originally injured, and 
until she can find out who or what he is, and make the 
wrong right, the spirit of a lady whe was injured about 
the same time that the ancestor of the black cat was given 
to the family of the Wybeers will never have rest, but will ever 
be wandering hither and thither. The Captain on leaving his 
aunt’s house walks along the parade, and sees a ghost. Neverthe- 
less, he is not convinced. He visits the house of an old friend, 
where he finds two orphan heiresses and the black kitten. The 
kitten does all that a kitten can do to assist the warnings of the 
mysterious aunt; but it seems only too likely that the Captain 
will fall in love, not with Isabella Berriton, but with Alice 
Montague. In fact, Isabella was scarcely a girl to love at first 
sight. She had a very deep knowledge of geography, and she made 
every one—the Captain included—most stately curtseys. For a 
long time there was what the author calls “the strange contradi 
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tiousness of fate.” However, the reader who is fond of mysteries 
is thoroughly satisfied, for he gets more and more puzzled the 
further he advances in the tale. The difficulty is not cleared 
up when Isabella, following the example of the mysterious 
maiden aunt, gives an account of her ancestors, beginning 
no further back than with her great-great-great-grandfather. 
This gentleman had, as was generally the case in those days, an 
only daughter. The only daughter naturally had an aged nurse, 
who, on the very morning of the marriage, when “the bride was 
attiring for the important ceremony,” exclaimed, on hearing that 
some jewels were suddenly tarnished, “ Forbear! it is an evil 
omen. Alas! that mine eyes should see this day.” Unfortunately 
no one did forbear, and the important ceremony was gone through. 
A few pages further on there is a third person who tells his tale. 
When he was on his death-bed he sent for the heroine. “The 
day wanes,” he said to her, “and there are horrors to be told that 
will freeze both our hearts.” He only goes two generations bacix, 
He describes a scene in the history of the Berritons, when “ Rose 
Berriton lay delirious watched ly her sister; the tutor was a 
prisoner in his room, guarded by Geoffrey; and the two heads 
of the household were locked into their respective chambers.” We 
failed to make out—for our patience here deserted us—what was 
the matter. We were satisfied by finding two pages later on a 
figure with wide, streaming hair, between heaven and earth, that, 
pointing its long, bony finger at the squire, uttered an unearthly 


ek, 

Towards the end of the tale Isabella learns from the mysterious 
aunt who were her real parents. The sudden news produced upon 
her what the author calls a stunned sensation. Before she had 
recovered from it she found that the aunt had vanished, not even 
leaving a kitten behind her, and that she herself was locked in the 
room. Alice Montague at the same time was told that her mother’s 
name was Alice Berriton. She uttered a faint scream of dismay. 
It seemed that she and the Captain were the grandchildren of a 
twin brother and sister; and therefore, by some law known to the 
mysterious maiden aunt, could not wed. There was nothing left 
for the Captain but to fall in love with the heroine, which he does 
with all despatch. Thereupon the mysterious maiden aunt dies, 
and leaves he black cat to the heroine; while all the young 
Ls ge of the story marry. Our readers, we have little doubt, 
will agree with us in thinking that, though a wife’s neglect of her 
husband’s shirt-buttons does not form the best of foundations for 
a tale, yet it affords materials for a more interesting plot than 
all the black cats, black kittens, and mysterious maiden aunts in 
the world. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HOSE who contend that myths require a long period and a 
A rich soil of ignorance and superstition for their growth would 
do well to compare carefully the current American belief and the re- 
mtations of popular American histories respecting the War of 
ependence with the actual facts of the struggle as they may be 
ascertained from contemporary records. There is probably not 
one American in ten who realizes the fact that Bunker's Hill, was 
not only not an American victory, but a combat of which no Euro- 
pean soldiery would have been proud; that the American militia 
simply held their own so long as they were secure behind entrench- 
ments, sheltered by which they could shoot down the British with- 
out danger to themselves; and that, as soon as British cou 
brought danger unpleasantly near, the patriots took to their heels. 
But there are two general truths which no one who has studied the 
history of the war can doubt, which have not been so studiously 
misrepresented by tradition, and yet upon which an almost 
equally profound ignorance prevails. Nearly half the people of 
the colonies were averse to the rupture with the mother- 
country ; and of the willing rebels not one half—probably indeed 
only a few of the more far-sighted leaders—intended that 
the rupture should be final. These facts may in no small 
measure account for the lack of foresight, loyalty, and 
patriotism which throughout distinguished the conduct not 
merely of Congress, but of the States and the people in regard to 
the revolutionary finance. The Southerners in the late war voted 
and gave their wealth as freely as their lives. One-fourth of their 
military: population ee in the field or the hospital; three- 
fourths of their wealth was sacrificed almost without a murmur. 
During the revolutionary war of the last century it was diffi- 
eult for Con by its utmost urgency to extract from the 
pockets of well-to-do farmers and thriving merchants a single dollar 
towards the expenses of the struggle. States and citizens alike 
systematically resisted every measure by which the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to provide for the needs of the army, and 
subsequently for the redemption of public credit. Scandalous as 
was the over-issue of revolutionary paper, till at last it became 
utterly worthless, the responsibility for that scandal does not 
rest with the iers, in so 
were responsible for hurrying the people into an avoidable 
and. not iam pagan conflict. The States simply replied to 
the urgent entreaties of Congress, to the most earnest represen- 
tations of the disgrace they were incurring, by dilatory pleas, ex- 
cuses, and protests that each in its turn was unfairly charged; and 
the paper money sank first to one-fortieth, then to one-fivehundredth 
of its nominal value, and was finally repudiated by universal con- 


sent. The large share of the French armies in the emancipation 
of the colonies has, with a natural and perhaps pardonable 
national vanity, been depreciated and almost ignored by American 
writers. We fancy there are very few American readers who 
know how largely the patriots were indebted to the liberality 
of Louis XVI. for the funds which prevented their armies from dis- 
banding for sheer lack of bread, shoes, and powder. The story of 
these transactions will be found told at length by Mr. Albert S, 
Bolles in his Financial History of the United States from 1774 to 
1789 (1), that is, from the outbreak of the revolution to the estab- 
lishment of the existing Constitution; and we think that few of 
the writer's countrymen will be able to read it without some- 
thing like a blush. Had the story been fully known, it 
may be doubted whether the paper issues so lavishly employed 
by Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet from 1861 to 1865 would have 
been possible. When foreign and native critics of contem- 
porary American politics denounce the degeneracy of the people, 
they should at least bear in mind that, while the contemporaries. 
of Washington made no sort of effort even to maintain the credit 
of their paper money, those of Lincoln and Grant honestly paid 
every penny of the vast debt they had incurred; that even those 
who urged that its burden had been enormously enhanced by 
jobbery, and by terms scarcely fair to the public, found compara- 
tively few to listen to them, and were utterly unable to shake either 
the resolute good faith of their countrymen or the credit of their 
country. The United States started bankrupt alike of money and 
of honour in 1789; from a not less arduous struggle the United 
States of 1869 emerged solvent, and with a credit higher than 
that of any European nation except England and France. 

A thoughtful and tolerably correct comparison of the practice 
of the English and American Constitutions is set forth by Mr. 
Clark Hare in a lecture delivered before the Law Academy of 
Philadelphia on the 30th March last (2). The writer underrates 
the influence of the Crown in the actual working of our Par- 
liamentary Government, and still more underrates the great weight 
and value of the potential, unexercised personal authority which 
prevents the gross abuse for party purposes of that prerogative 
which the author affirms to be lodged in the hands of the Cabinet 
for the time being. How utterly different is the practical opera- 
tion of a system under which the President is elected for four 
years and the Ministers are excluded from Congress, Mr. Hare 
does not indicate much more clearly than has been done by other 
writers. The special merit of his lecture lies not so much in the 
comparison of the two working Constitutions as in his clever and 
thoughtful examination of the manner in which his countrymen, 
intending to borrow the Parliamentary Constitution of England, 
only substituted an elective President for an hereditary Monarch, 
and, giving to thé Legislature all the power over the Executive 
which is constitutionally vested in the House of Commons, and to 
the Senate some powers of that character not enjoyed by Parlia- 
ment, nevertheless failed to give to Congress any of that practical 
control over the selection or even the conduct of the Ministry 
which is so completely possessed by Parliament. The main causes 
of the difference are probably two, neither of which could have 
been fully appreciated beforehand—namely, the exclusion of 
Ministers from the Legislature, so that they cannot be called upon 
for explanation or defence ; and the elective character of the Chief 
Magistrate, which gives him an authority co-ordinate with—not, 
like that of our Prime Minister, derived from—that of the Legis- 
lature. In other respects the powers nominally vested in Congress 
include all that are enjoyed by Parliament, and some very im- 
portant further prerogatives. 

Mr. Burnett, by profession a lawyer, was one of the early 
pioneer settlers of Oregon, and the volume before us (3) relates the 
experiences of a long and not uneventful life in the Far West, 
from the days when the Territories on the Pacific Coast were, both 
in physical and in political condition, almost as unsettled, wild, 
and uncivilized as the colonies of the Atlantic coast in the days of 
Cooper’s Borderers. 

There is no national peculiarity more characteristic of American 
literature than the general shrinking from that unpopularity which 
writers in nearly all European countries are ready to face in any 
cause in which they are personally interested. Sharp censure of 
republican institutions, or of the national conduct in the more 
important crises of the history of the last hundred years, 
incur a kind of general disapprobation which few American authors 
or public men care to provoke. How many dark spots, therefore, are 
to be found on their historical records the Americans are hardly 
aware. Perhaps there is in all the annals of the States no blacker 
story than that of the treatment of the Indian tribes from first to 
last, both by the colonists, especially those of New England, and by 
the Federal Government ; but we may count on our fingers the 
men with repute or position to lose who have chosen to tell the 
truth upon this subject, to defend the “rights of man” when 
claimed on behalf of the red-skin, or to point out that every crime 


1) Financial History of the United States from 1 to 1 3 em- 
the Period of the By Zibert 
Lecturer in Political Economy in Boston University. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(2) Politics in England and the United States. A Lecture by the 
Hon. J. I. Clark Hare, before the Law Academy of Philadelphia, March 30, 
1880. Philadelphia: J. M. P. Wallace. 

(3) Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer. By Peter H. Burnett, 
the First Governor of the State of California. New York: Appleton & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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attributed to the savage has been outdone a hundredfold by his 
civilized antagonist. To the tyrant’s plea of necessity, the excuse 
that these things must always occur where savage and civilized 
man are brought into contact, there is an answer, most galling to 
American pride and patriotism, but most conclusive. Canada 
affords, and has always afforded, an example of an exactly contrary 
treatment carried out with consistent loyalty and with remarkable 
success. The shameful story is told with wonderful frankness, 
clearness, and cogency, if at somewhat tedious length, by Mr. 
George Manypenny, formerly Commissioner of Indian affairs. The 
history of Our Indian Wards (4), and of national, military, and 
individual dealings with them, is given in these 450 pages in full 
detail, and is one continuous and melancholy narrative of military 
crimes and diplomatic treacheries, of treaties concluded only to be 
broken, of wanton outrages provoking just retaliation, and made 
the excuse for fresh inroads upon Indian rights consecrated by re- 
peated and solemn engagements. Nor does it appear that one 
word of this story can iairly be considered open to challenge. We 
recommend the book to the attentive study of those who fancy 
that American democracy has a record creditable to democracy in 
general, and who are in the habit of drawing or implying com- 
parisons to the disadvantage of England in her conduct towards 
Asiatics or Africans. Those who are already aware that the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the American people and Government has 
been simply as bad as it could be from first to last, and in the 
greatest matters as in the smallest, will do well to remain content 
with that general fact. The details of atrocity and treachery are 
very painful reading, and sensitive students may wish in vain to 
forget many of the incidents of which these pages are full. 

Mr. Putnam’s Addresses and Miscellanies (5) may be of interest 
to himself and his friends, but are hardly worth the attention of 
the public at large. It is perhaps natural that a gentleman who 
has taken some part in politics, and one not discreditable to him- 
self, but -not sufficiently distinguished to be remembered, should 
wish to preserve a record thereof. But Mr. Putnam’s opinion 
on public charities, on the merits of Mr. Charles Kingsley or Presi- 
dent Filmore, on Kossuth or John Brown, on the Missouri Com- 
promise or the chastisement of Mr. Charles Sumner, were those of 
thousands of men neither more nor less distinguished than himself, 
and of hundreds who expressed them at the time with more force 
and equal moderation. It seems hardly worth while collecting the 
ope of a quarter of a century in a volume so large and so 
closely printed as the present, unless the speaker be one whose 

_ personality is likely to impress itself upon the memory of a second 
generation, or unless the speeches possess a merit which we cer- 
tainly cannot ascribe to the sufficiently fluent and readable, but 
by no means remarkable, rhetoric of Mr. James O, Putnam. 


Another elaborate biographical work of somewhat greater 
merit, but still far too elaborate and ponderous for the general 
interest of the subject, owes its existence at any rate to the 
enthusiastic admiration of friends, and not to any personal vanity. 
Dr. W. A. Muhlenberg (6) was one of the most meritorious, 
earnest, and devoted clergymen of his day in New York. Like 
many other men on whom friends such as the present biographer 
bestow freely the title of saint, like many of those who seem to 
have deserved it best, Dr. Muhlenberg had a vein of humour, made 
the more aprerent by his general earnestness and simplicity ; and 
in the anecdotes with which this over-lengthy biography is full 
there is more than one really good story. Perhaps the most 
amusing of all is one told in sober seriousness, as an illustration, not 
of the a humour, but of his earnestness. Going to plead 
with a landlord who insisted somewhat peremptorily on his rent 
and ejected a tenant for non-payment, and failing—as with 
most landlords he would have failed—to carry his point, Dr. 
Muhlenberg deliberately said, “ Well, sir; I would rather take my 
chance of the Kingdom of Heaven with the poorest, meanest, 
dirtiest beggar in the streets of New York than with you.” The 
landlord’s sole offence was insistence on the payment of a debt un- 
doubtedly due; but neither the Doctor nor his biographer appears 
to be in the least aware of the extravagance of the preacher's pre- 
tension, or of the almost universal applicability of his anathema to 
men of business—to all, in fact, who have a living to earn or pro- 
perty to keep. 

The Jubilee Singers whose story is related, and whose songs— 
for the most part very silly, and sometimes rather offensive, nigger 
melodies—are given at leagth in the volume before us (7), are a 
band of emancipated slaves instructed in singing, and carried about 
America and Europe by an adventurous manager, who, like so 
many successful aparieees in different branches of American enter- 
prise, rose from the lowest ranks of white freemen. The book is, 
an fact, an advertisement of his speculation ; but it contains a good 
deal of not unamusing information respecting the personal and 
business adventures of himself and his staff. 


(4) Our Indian Wards. By G. W.Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs 1853-1857. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. : Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co. 1880. 

(5) Addresses, Speeches, and Miscellanies on Various Occasions from 1854 
to 1879. By James O. Putnam. Buffalo: Paul & Co. ~ London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(6) The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg. By Anne 
as New York: Harper & Brothers. ‘Laedea; Sampson Low & Co. 
I 

(7) The Story of the Jubilee Singers; with their Songs. By J. B.T. 
Marsh, Revised Edition. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, Co. 


Mr. Wikoff's Reminiscences of an Idler (8), like most American 
works of the kind, are characterized by the usual fault of over 
minuteness and lengthiness, Otherwise they are readable, and 
were worth writing, since Mr. Wikoff’s somewhat lounging 
and restless life has brought him into contact with men of 
the most diverse characters and positions, many of them men in 
whom, at the time of his acquaintance with them or subsequently, 
the world has taken interest. On their character his chapters now 
and then throw some novel light; while they exhibit with perfect 
frankness, and an almost unconscious vanity, the temperament and 
habits of the author himself. Had three parts of the book been 
left out, and the rest rewritten in a somewhat different tone and 
taste, it might have been among the most successful works of its 
order, at a time when “society journals” and other invaders of 
private life prove the extent and eagerness of that appetite for such 
gossip to which they pander. 


A centenary work on the Life and Labours of Dr. Channing (9), 
ublished in the one-hundredth year after the birth of the great 
nitarian preacher, is hardly worthy of the subject or of those to 

whom it is of course chiefly addressed. Its tone is somewhat flip- 
pant, and a want alike of selective taste and of all sense of propor- 
tion is palpable throughout—defects less likely to be tolerated by 
a somewhat cold, critical, and generally cultivated sect than b 
Methodist or Baptist enthusiasts, to whom the name of their 
favourite champions might not improbably recommend even a 
worse executed memoir than this. 


Dr. Beard’s essay on Sea-sickness (10) may be interesting to 
all who know that painf@l and distressing malady as one which 
they may at any time, and must more or less often in the course 
of their lives, be called upon to undergo. We pronounce no 
opinion on his theory as to the character and origin of sea-sickness 
as a distinctly nervous disorder, or on the value of the bromides 
recommended by him as calculated to avert, or at least greatly 
relieve, its miseries; but it is obvious that his treatment can only 
be properly applied where the voyage is a necessity, and not a 
frequent one. 


Mr. Sidney Lanier’s treatise on the Science of English Verse (11) 
is so technical in its language, goes so deep into the pedantry of 
musical science, and throws so very little light upon practical 
questions affecting the structure of English metre, that we hardly 
feel called upon to follow him in his speculations. We do not 
think that he will assist a single student to’scan a doubtful line of 
Tennyson's, or prevent a single beginner from committing the 
usual errors of versifiers who have imperfectly mastered their 
instrument, if their own ear fail to tell them what is and what is 
not harmonious. 


Mr. Janvier’s book is fairly deseribed by its title (12). It deals 
with the materials, the formation, the decoration, and colouring 
of pottery of various kinds, in language sufficiently intelligible, 
with no extravagant pretensions and no provoking affectation, and 
at what, considering the popularity of the subject, may be pro- 
nounced a very moderate length. 


Her Bright Future (13) is a somewhat ordinary romance. 
“ Adventures at Rangeley Lakes”(14) is a boy’s book of the 
ordinary American kind, for which many yo readers have 
doubtless been heartily grateful. The Princess Elizabeth (15) 
is a very ordinary drama; and in Messrs. Chandler and Mul- 
vany’s Lyrics (16) we have poetry of that class which is 
said, without being absolutely bad, to be tolerable to neither 

s, men, nor—circulating libraries. | Messrs. Jones and Co. 
have published a couple of Shakspearian Travesties (17, 18), 
which haye the distinction of being, we think, the worst, 
most senseless, and most thoroughly vulgar we have seen. 
It is possible, however, that one or two London theatres may have 
produced parodies as detestable as these, for which we are in- 
debted to an anonymous citizen of St. Louis. 


(8) The Reminiscences of an Idler. By Henry Wikoff, Author of “ My 
Courtship and its Consequences,” &ce. New York: Fords, Howard, & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(9) W. Ellery Channing: a Centennial Memory. By C. T. Brooks. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 


(10) A Practical Treatise on Sea-sickness; its Symptoms, Nature, and 
Treatment. By G. M. Beard, A.M., M.D. New York: E. B. Treat. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


(11) The Science of English Verse. By Sidney Lanier. New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. : 


(12) Practical Keramics for Students. By C. A. Janvier. New York: 
Holt & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 


(13) Her Bright Future. Chicago: Sumner & London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1880. . 
(14) Lake and Forest Series —Eastward, Ho! or, Adventures at Rangeley 
Lakes. By Captain C. A. J. Farrar, Author of “Camp Life in the Wilder- 
ness,” &c. Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1880. 


(15) The Princess Elizabeth: a Lyric Drama. By F. H. Williams. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Co. 1880. 

(16) Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets. By Amos H. Chandler and Charles P. 
Mulvany. Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1880. 

(17) A New Travesty on Romeo and Juliet. St. Louis: Jones & Co. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1880. 

(18) Hamlet Re-vamped, Modernized, and Set to Music: a Travesty 
without a Pun. By the Author of * Romeo and Juliet.” St. Louis: Jones 
& Co. London: ‘Triibner & Co, 1880, 
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Among the State documents which form so important a branch 
of American literature, we cannot refrain from directing attention 
to the annual account of the operations of the Life-Saving 
Service (19), a service whose organization and efficiency in the 
United States well deserve the attention of England, with a far 
more extensive commerce, a far less extensive and infinitely more 
frequented coast. The twelfth volume of the Geological Survey of 
the Territories, a huge quarto (20), is devoted entirely to the fresh- 
water Rhizopods of North America. The Report is, in fact, a 
library of natural history, geography, geology, and practical in- 
formation. 

Of scientific or technical works we have an unusually full list. 
The Journals of the deservedly famous Smithsonian Institution, 
from the 7th December, 1846, the date of the organization of the 
Board of Regents, to the present day (21); the 327th volume 
of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collectivns (22), 
of rs on Biol and Zool (23), issued by the John 
Hopkias University of all in their several de- 
partments worthy of note. Colonel Wainwright's Mechanics 
of Animal Locomotion (24) is too technical in language and 
treatment to be instructive to ordinary readers; and we fear that 
those who best understand that part of the work in which its 
practical results are embodied will be least able to connect these 
with the technical science of the preceding portion, or to judge 
how far the counsels with regard to the movements and control of 
cavalry are borne out by the logic of animal mechanics upon which 
they are professedly based. 


(19) Annual Report of the Operations of the United States Life-Saving 
Service for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1879. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. London: B. F. Stevens. 1879. 

20) Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories. 

Heyden, United States hangs. Vol. XII. 

ashington: Government Printing Office. London: ‘Tribner & Co. 
1879. 

(21) The Smithsonian Institution —Journals of the Board of Regents, 
Reports of Committees, Statistics, §&c. Edited by W. J. Rhees. Washing- 
ton: The Smithsonian Institution. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(22) Smithsonian Miscell Collecti: No. 327. The Scientific 
Writings of James Smithson. Edited by W. J. Rhees. Washington: 
The Smithsonian Institution. London: Triibner & Co. 1879 


(23) John Hopkins’s University, Baltimore.—No. 1. Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory Session 1877-8. No.2. Studies from the Biological 
Laboratory Session 1878-q. No.3. Chesapeake Zoological Luboratory ; 
Results of Session 1878. No. 4. Studies from the Biological Laboratory ; 
Development of the Oyster. By W. K. Brooks, Associate. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. London: Triibuer & Co. 1880. 

(24) Radical-Mechanics of Animal Locomotion; with Remarks on the 
Setting-up of Soldiers, Horse and Foot, and on the Supplying of Cavalry 
Horses. By W.P. Wainwright, late Colonel U.S.A. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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SERPENT," each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily,Ten toSix. Is. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN, from Nine till Seven. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 


I J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Right Hon. 

the LORD MAYOR has kindly consented to preside ata PUBLIC MEETING which 
will be held in the Hall at the Mans‘on House.on Friday, July 2, at Two o'clock 
P.M.. in aid of the FU ND for the COMPLETION of the COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 

‘The Right Hon. the Earl of Dekry. the Right Hon. the Earl of KiaBeruey, and Sir Joay 
Lvussock, Bart., are expected to be among the speakers. The Right Hon. the Earl Gran- 
ViLLE and Lord KEay will probably also be present. 

‘The public are invited to attend. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


(THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SOHOOL 


COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint HEAD MISTRESSES for th Schools 
in Nottingham, York. ‘ 


Salary in each case £250 per annum, besides capitation fees. 


Applications to be sent not later than July 10 to the SECRETARY of the Company, 21 Queen 
Anne's Gate, London, 8.W., from whom further information may be had. 


M AL VERN bi @ 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 20." 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


For admission apply, by letter, tothe WARDEN. Terms, 120 Guineas. 


LEAMIN GTON COLLEGE.—There are Three Departments, 
(1) Classical, (2) Civil and Military, (3) Junior. Honours gained last year include 
— at Balliol, Entrances at Woolwich and Cooper's Hill.—Apply to the HEab- 


KING ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, Berks.— 


An Ancient Foundation. Buildings —— and modern, in a healthy district. 
Thorough EDUCATION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Fees mod ys prepared 
for Commerce, the Protessions, and the Universities.Address, HEAD-MASTER. 
BRUCE CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 

Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
The School not onl; res BOYS for the Uni ities and Competitive Examinations, bat 
ties an aetees ethoronghly first-class ch to those i ded for professional or 
jusiness 11! 


School buildings and grounds (20 acres) of exceptional healthiness, beau q 
Pupils received at the Half-term. ' xi ty, and convenience, 


BOURNEMOUTH.—CHELT ENHAM HOUSE (facing the 
Sea).—J. WILLIAM_WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a few BACKWARD or 
DELICATE BOYS, under Fourteen, for thorough grounding. Terms moderate. 


puBLic SCHOOL PREPARATION.—REGINALD §, LEA, 
<i 3.4, Guan. sa BOYS between the ages of Eight and Thirteen at date of admis- 
Rugby. 


"THE Rev. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, late Fellow and Tutor 
of Worcester Coll., Oxford, prepares PUPILS for the Universities. Belts, bracing 


A FRENCH PROTESTANT MINISTER, Graduate in Honours 
of Two Universities, residing in Elbeuf, near Rouen, will receive TWO PUPILS for 

instruction in French, Classics, Mathematics, and for Civil Service E inati Refe 

are permitted to the following Ladies and Gentlemen whose Sons have been under M. MON- 

CHATRE’S care: Lady Arrow, South Weild, Essex ; Manley, Hopkins, Esq., 9 Gracechurch 

Street, London ; George Seton, Esq., St. Bennett's Green Hill, Edinburgh ; Mrs. Armstrong, 

15 Royal Terrace, Weymouth. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 


POLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


| ,AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—Reputed for Education and 

Instruction.—Classical, Industrial Schools about £2 per year. Private Schools, £8 to £16. 
Homes for Pupils. Boarding Schools for Young Ladies and Boys from £50. English and 
Presbyterian Churches.—Apply to Bureau de Renseignements, la Grotte, 10, Lausanne. 


ST. JAMES'S SCHOOL, SOUTH-LEIGH.—In connexion 


arrangements for Boys under Ten years old. Large playing- 


situation,on gravel. Much successful experience. No parochial charge.—Address, 
field, Bucks. 


ages great 
Schools. Limited to 40 Boys. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application ; also List 
entries at Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &c., on —— to the Rev. @Moutrass (Warden), 
rs on any day e week, exce ondays and Saturdays, between urs 
oand Three. South-Leigh Station is two hours from Paddington. 


REGENTS PARK.—One or Two YOUNG LADIES can be 
eminence attend. Address, K-, Keats's Library, Queen's Terrace, St. Woot 
T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 
Gentleman's HOUSE, in South Kensington, containing Dini Drawing, and Breakfast 
Domestic ces. Rent moderate.— 


Rooms, Four Bedrooms and Dressing-room, and ¢ 
Address, A.B., 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WANTED, a FURNISHED HOUSE, with not less than 
Seven Bedrooms, to rent for two and 2 half months from August 1.—Apply, stating 
particulars, to M.,78 West Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London. 
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to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 


ORIENT LINE. 
The following Bevel Mail Steam Ships, oprah tothe ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 


(Semaphore), ME E, ‘assengers at through rates t 
Tons. H.P. 
ACONCAGUA.. LIGURTA 4,666 759 
MBO: 550 3,825 550 
OPAXI.. 600 RIENT..... 5,386 1,000 
le 550 Poros eee 4,219 600 
NNE ... 550 4,014 600 


876 
Jour ELDER 4,158 550 


‘The above Steamers have been Foca A fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest on record. 


For further iculars apply to the Managers of the Line, 4 , & CO., and ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON, & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E 
PENIN SULAR and ORIENT: any. STEAM NAVIGATION 
COME: PAN 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ..... «+ Bombay. 
departure Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
for China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for.........e2-.. Australia and New Zealand. 


OrFIces: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and! 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brancn Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. William Knowles 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Nevile Lubbock en, Roe 
ark Currie Close, Forbes Malcoimson, Esq, 
ward James Daniell, Esq. ‘Manning, Esq. 
William Davidson 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Robert 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Sir John Rose, B: 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Cherie Sey ymour Grenfell, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

N° TICE Tee usual Fifteen Days o— for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
380._FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available, with some 
excentions until December 31, 1880, will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and issued by the 
Derby, April 1880. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Es 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen, Sea- Water Service in the Tlotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


‘THE | ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 
ns 250 Rooms, and is “a model of sani excellence.” Table-d'hote daily. Two 
Months" "Tourist ‘Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—F ull information of 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
TTOTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Megnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard Bracing air ; excel- 
lent sands and promenade Pier. Good anchorage for Fanny = to Miss FLEMING, 
Manageress, late of the Langham Hotel. 


EK ASTBOURNE.—ST. ALB AN'S HOUSE, 6 Howard So uare, 
Superior BOARDING HOUSE for Ladies and Gentlemen, by the Day or Week.—For 
terms apply to the PROPRIETRESS, 


PORTUGAL. 
PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
KL REI. 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS IIOCK. 
KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 


KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Without Brandy, 


RL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS TOCK. 


Made from Rhine Vines, 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Transplanted into Portugal. 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Possesses more ch ter and 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness than other light wines. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Largely consumed in Portugal. 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Makes an agreeable and 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


olesome Summer Drink. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Combines particularly well 


EL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 


with all Atrated Waters 


KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


makes a delicious eup without 
the addition of liqueurs, 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Maintains its character 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS 


in all Climates. 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Isa cheap Wine. 


REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obtained from 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
. ¢ Vine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom, 


A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the > atau Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnershi 

All real improvements in modern tice, with the security a an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half, 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Excnange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


ReYXAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange, London, June 23, 1880. 


The Court of Directors of oe De a of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do 
hereby give Notice, that a G COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at 
their Office at the Royal beokensns on A Woktociag: — of June instant, for determining by 
Ballot the following question, pro, d agreed to at a General Court held this day ; 


namel, 
¥) «phat a Dividend be made of £16 per Cent. on the Capital Stock of the Corpora- 


tion, for the Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1 
m2 9 Ballot will commence at One o'clock, and ae at Two o'clock in the Afternoon 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARENE ASSURANCES. 
Governor WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq, 
Deputy-Governor~LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary, 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Tigap OrricE~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Directors. 
Hugh Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, 
Robert Burn Blyth, E: on Percival Lewis iainbro Esq. 
William Thomas — Esq. Robert Henderson, E 
Edward Budd, Esq 
1H. P. Burn may 4.3 Kendall Esq. 
George William campbell, Esq. Char es L 

- Marks Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville il. “Polk, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Peily, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Eat: Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Es: David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, hy Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer 
Policies will expire on July 9. 


Rs Directors invite a) oie for Agencies for the Fire and Life De 
uses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other + can be 


on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET —. LONDON. 


Trustees. 
The Right Honourable ta CAMPBELL. 
The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Right Honourable Lord Justice THESIGER. 
The Honourable Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, E 
John James Qc. 
William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 


Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Francis Thomas Bircham, a. 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell. 


Foederick George Davidson, E Char 

rederick George Davidson, arles Manle 

illiam James Farrer, e Right 

Henry Ray Freshfield, Edward To on. iger. 


Sir W. lton. 
Arnold Williaa Wal Esq. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Invested Assets on "De ber 31, 1879 

Income for the year 1879......-.seserereeseee 
Amount paid in claims to December 31 last. ° 
Bonus allotted for the five ye 


ber 31 Jas 
Aggregate Rev ersionary Bonuses hitherto allotted . 
ant expenses of Management (including Commission) are under 4} per ents of the Annual 


Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the —_ rates 
of premium, which are materially lower for young Mean than heretofore; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates sof extra 
premium. 
F---- are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


E QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The ife on the Mutual System in the World. 


of sit phew Lo to Policies ond out in 1866, and 10 per cent. to Policies tak 
‘he addition to Policies taken out in 1861 wae cuflicient, if 20 & akc to extinguish all 
Prem: ums ay yable during ten whilst taken out in 1855 could also 
in like manner Te’ 
ums may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 


of 
ogee whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
It has never allowed commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been 


saved to the assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
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GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
1 5 Ri M. Harvey, E: 
it Hon. G. Hiubbara, MP. 
Cher aoe Wm. Cae, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
. Devas, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
‘alter R. Farquhar, Bart Beaumont W, Lubbock, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs. John 
James Goodson, Henry John Korman 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Visne, Esq.” 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at paid up invested «+e £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards o 00 
Total Annual near! 10,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer should be pam at ie Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before July 9. 


OFFICE, 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Heap Orric—es—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 
Subscribed Cupital .. 
Of whic yy up 


£3,000,000 
687,977 
1,462,146 


Life Funds as per las account 
London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
SS Hon. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 
Wm. Egerton Jun., Esq. 
Ferdinand M. Huth 
James Lubbock, sq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY: 
Established 1837. 
Board of Directors. 
Sir ANDREW LUSK, Baseget, M.P. 
James Abbiss, Esq. J.P. Lord Gilbert Ken 
Principal Angus, D.D. James Pilkington, 
h Bolton Doe, Esq., J. Henry Wm. Ripley, sa. 

‘The Most Hon. the p wake of Exeter. Wm. Strang, E 


Esq. Robert Taylor. 
Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P. Ea, 


Capital and Reserve Funds, £1,720,000. 
Claims paid, £1,700,000. 
1,389 New Life Policies, assuring £482,366, yielding £16.244 premiums, were issued in 1879. 
The Head-Offices of the Company are aw pores to 103 CANNON STREET, 
London, E.C. 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


PHEeENIX FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
and liberal Loss Settlements. 
ces effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in ,2 oarts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of — cies falling due at Midsummer should be renewed 


before July 8, or the same will 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


I ,988 OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 
CIDENTS cae LOSS OF TIME, and inay be mers ided against by a Policy 
of the AC MELW AY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest 
Accidental Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Capital, £1,000. me Million and a Half has been paid as i 


Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
The favourite Summer Beverage. 
Cooling and Refreshing. 
Rose's LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
Prepared from the Lime — 
Is entirely free of Alcohol 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
A delicious Drink in Water. 
Effervescing: in all Aérated W raters. 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
Is highly medicinal, Coating 
and purifying the 
assi ins Dig 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
v Is recommended by the Lancet 
and Medical Profession as 
eminently wholesome. 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
vu Sold everywhere by 
Wine Merchants, G: Grocers, Chemists, &e. 
Rose's LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Wholesale Stores, 
11 Curtain Road. London, and 
41 Mitel Street, Leith. 


WASH YOUR DOGs. 
NALDIRE'S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP destroys Insects, 


cleanses the skin and improves “se coat and general health of the Dog. Price ls., of 
Chemists, Perfumers, Grocers, and Stores 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. Postage free on application. 


M UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. Postage free on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the principal 
Books in Circulation and on Bate at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY foe tet be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON E, 
MANCHESTER, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie! 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
NOW OPEN. 


From 
Subscription to the Circulating ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


TWO GUINEAS 
per 


annum. 


Gentlemen, and comprising Reading and igvevaias Rooms, and 
Reference Library 


Subscription to all the Club Privileces as above,together with 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ..... 


Subscription to all the Club Privileges, available for both Ladies et 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the SECRETARY, 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Liarrep, 
New Bond Street. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, Ww.c, 


Tibed 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrFice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brayscuks in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London B: 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £1 00.) meas 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Ats od cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
es an ases effected in British an 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaker and 
Interest drawn, and Army roe avy.and Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 


Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 3i ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 

8: priced Catalozue, wi ‘erms, post free. 249, tte: 

and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. est ablished 1562. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“ (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.’"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, d d of the fi oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Was 
“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


be a lone man’s 
sad man’s s Cordial, a wakeful 


man’s Sleep. a chill man’s "Fire. There’ 
heaven.”’ sley’s 


“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horacg, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


APO. 


EWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


Stents happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


ee .. 8: eoeeemed REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance), 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
NEW PARLIAMENT.—Now ready. 


pers PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION; containing the 
New Parliament and the New Ministry. Royal 32mo. moroceo gilt. 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1830. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


T. RENAN on the INFLUENCE of the INSTITUTIONS, 
THOUGHT, and CULTURE of ROME on CHRISTIANITY and the DE, 
VELOPMENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH, By ERNEST RENAN, Membre de |’Institute. 
Translated by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, of Liverpool. 
Uniform with the Hibbert Lectures by Max Miller and P. Le P. Renouf. 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Ground Plans, I4s, 


CHURCH WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINSTERS ; 


and the STUDENT'S MONASTICON. By Mackeyziz E.C. Watcorr, 
B.D., Precentor of Chichester. 


CHATTO & WINDTS, Piccadilly. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 6s. 


THE DAILY KhOUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 


Adapted to the Course of the coeas Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, a 
Devotion, and a Verse for every day in the yea 


London : J. Warr. 12 Warwick Lane. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 63, 


(THE SPIRIT of NATURE; being a Series of Interpretative 


Studies in the History of Matter, from the Atom to the Flower. By HENRY BELLYSE 
Bal.poy, B.A., Cantab. 
London: J. & A, CHURCHILL, 


By the same Author. 
ROSAMUND: a Tragic Drama. 8yo, 5s, 


London: LONGMANS & Co. 
Also, 


MORNING CLOUDS ; being Divers Poems, 


Edinburgh : D. Dovetas. 


R. RUSKIN’S NOTES on SAML. PROUT and 


WILLIAM HUNT. Large-paper Edition, illustrated with types, price 
N.B.—The number of Copies will be limited to 750. 


The Fixe Ant Society, 143 New Bond Street. 


rPURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM.—A fine set, the ma 


jority 
being First States, and including the Hesperié with = Whi ace, now 
separately, by The Fixe ArT SOCIETY, 148 Now Bond Stree ibenaeet ow br la 
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‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Peieasing Number < the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS by the 7th July 
JOHN MuRRAayY, ‘Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY will be 
published on Tuurspay, July 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than Frinay, July the 9th. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MAGAZINE, JULY 1880. 
No. 607.. New Serres CXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS :— 


‘BLUES AND BuFFS: A SKETCH OF A CONTESTED ELECTION. (CONCLUDED.) 
Tue Power. By EpwarpD A, FREEMAN. 
Tue Artist: A SONNET. 
Tne Poetry oF Lewis Morris. By THomAs BAYNE. 
MONTAIGNE AS AN EpUCATIONALIST. By Pnroressor S. S. LAURIE. 
: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. BLackmore. CHAPTERS XLVI.— 
Tue MIGRATION OF PorvuLaR By THE Rev. Sm GeorGeE W. Cox, Bart. 
Hospirat Nursinc. By H.C. Burpert. 
Tur Book oF Job: A LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL Stupy. By PRoFEssoR 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
Tue MINISTRY AND ITS WORK. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MAGAZINE for JULY 1880. 

No. DCCLXXVII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part III. 

BEATTIE. 

A LAY CONFESSIONAL. 

COUNTRY LIFE IN PORTUGAL. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

THE LASCAR CREW. 

THE LEWS: its Salmon and Herring. 

BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part VIII. 

WELLINGTON AND REFORM. 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWOOD'S 


On June 29, No. CCXLVITI. Is. 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. Cha) 
Parable, Chapter. Chapter 40. hile the Ripples 
ands 0: 
A NEW STUDY OF TENNYSON. Part II. 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA BELZONI. By Ricuarp F. Burton. 
STUDIES IN KENTISH CHALK. 
CIAMBUE AND COAL-SCUTTLES, 
UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS, 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XXII. Sterne. 
SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun. With an Illustration. 
apters 


THE 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WINCHESTER 


CONTENTS 
1, HERAT. 
2. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
3. AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS, 
4, CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 
5. A NEW UTOPIA (RUSKIN’S “FORS CLAVIGERA”), 
6. PARADOX. 
7. THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE. 
‘London: GRIFFITH & Farrax. Edinburgh: J. Meyztes & Co. 


REVIEW. 


Monthly, Is. 


GCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS FoR JULY: 

1. THE YOUNGER PAINTERS OF AMERICA. WitutaAm C. BROWNELL, 

2 BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Hsorru Boyesey, 

3. IN THE HEART OF THE CALIFORNIAN ALPS, Jony Murr, 

TO CONEY ISLAND. I. Bisuor. 

PETER THE GREAT. ScnvyLer. 

. POET AND ACTRESS, CLArence C. Bue. 

THE GRANDISSIMES. Grorce W. CaBLe. 

DOES VIVISECTION PAY? J. LEFFINGWELL. 

. THE LOVER AND THE ROSE, E. ALLEN Low. 

10. FROM PALERMO TO SYRACUSE. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. 

ll, THE SORCERY OF MADJOON. GrorGe Parsons LaTurop. 

12. IN THE M. E. AFRICAN. IsarneLia T. Hopkins, 

13, LA SONNAMBULA. Lacra WintHrop Jonnson. 

14. THE DOMINION OF CANADA. GrorcE M. Grant, 

15. DE ROSIS HIBERNIS. Epmunp W. Gossr. 

16. 7h enue Cc. STEDMAN, After Reading his Essay on Poe. CAROLINE A. 


17, JAPANESE AND CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA. Cuas. F. THwrsa. 
18, THE METROPOLIS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Ernest INGERSOLL. 


9, To) es of Time—20. Communications—21. and Society—22. 
23. The World’s Work.—21. Bric-d-Brai 
F. WARNE & Co., Bedford a Strand. 


No. CXIV. New Series 73. Price 3s. 6d. JULY 1880. 
(THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
. 8. CLousToN, M.D., D. Hack TUKE, M.D., and GzorGE H. SAVAGE, M.D. 
CONTENTS: 
ON SYPHILITIC INSANITY. By M. G. Ecueverrta, M.D. 


THE BORDER-LAND BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Rev. 
W. G. Davies, B.D. 


REMARKS AND NOTES UPON THE BRANCH ASYLUM AT NEWARK, U.S., 
FOR ADULT IMBECILE WOMEN. By WILLIAM W. IRELAND. 


INSANITY AND LEAD POISONING. BY H. RayNER, M.D., A. Ropertsoy, M.D., 
G. H. SAVAGE, M.D., and R. ATKINS, M. 


A PUBLIC ASYLUM FOR 411 BEDS, CAPABLE OF EXTENSION TO 600, 
WITH PLANS. By Ricuarnp GREENE. 


CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES—OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER— 
AND FRENCH RETROSPECT—NOTES AND NEWS, 
&e. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


CLUMBER. .—See THE BUILDER for View of New Building 
— and Plans; View of M to Vietor 1; and of Brick cower Liibeck— 

eekes's Victory of a ston Re fend —Art —Pure Airand Noxious 
apours—Hlistory of a First Stone— Building Laws in France— Bri 

Churches—Sehi ool Pi Planning, &c. 4d.; by post, 4jd. City 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 


SEcoND SERIES. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


Also, now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, Chronicles 
of Chelsea, By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. 


Lryyzus Banks, Anthor of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“ A very interesting novel. The characters are admiralty drawn, and the incidents rivet 
attention from the first page to the last.”—Court Journal. 


MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Earl of Desart, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 8 vols. 
“Mervyn O'Connor’ is a bright, lively story, full of pope a action. The reader will 
find ample amusement throughout the volumes.”—Sunday 7 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moresworrs, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” “ Dee Cuckoo Clock,” &e, 8 vols. 


“A very charming story. In these delightful volumes Mrs. Mol th has produced a 
capital book.” —Graphic. 


POET and PEER. By Hammon Aips, 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. $ vols. Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 
“ A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reader.”’— Atheneum. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
On Monday next, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. Second Series. By 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
On Monday next, crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITIN GS 


of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Now ready, crown S8vo. 9s, 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. By 


JouN ADDINGTON SyMoNDs, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING. 


By H. ABLETT. 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 


of “ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Phyllis.” 3 vols. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On‘June 28, price Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 1880: 


1, ADAM AND EVE. Continued 

2. THE ROMANCE OF CHINESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

3. IN TOWN. 

4. BRANTOME. 

5. THE STRANGE STORY OF KITTY CANHAM. 

6. THE CONNEXION BETWEEN POETRY AND PAINTING, 
7. THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIMSELF. Part I. 
8. THE UNIVERSAL SOCIETY OF DWINDLEDOWN,. 

9. FURED. 

10. ACTING, NATURAL AND. ACQUIRED. 

ul. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lyyn Lixtor. Continued, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS For JULY: 
A FEW WEEKS UPON THE CONTINENT. By the Duke of ARGYLL. 
THE INDIAN DILEMMA. By Major H. Grey, C.S.I. 
ON THE SOURCES OF GERMAN DISCONTENT. By Dr. KArRt HILLEBRAND. 
FREE TRADE, FROM AN AMERICAN STAND-POINT. By Aubert J. LEFFINGWELIg 
THE PUBLIC LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN, D.C.L. Il. By AN Oxrorp PUPIL. 
HOW THE INCOME TAX CAN BE ABOLISHED. By LoyspALE BRADLEY. 
THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES, II. By Francois LENORMANT. 


POSTAL NOTES, MONE 
STANLEY JEVONS ¥ ORDERS, AND BANK CHEQUES. By Professor Ws 


FROM FAUST TO MR. PICKWICK. By MatrHew Browse. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen, 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 31 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 


NOTICE. 


The demand for this Paper has exceeded the expectations of all 
concerned in its production. At the same time, the mechanical 
difficulties which commonly hamper a Daily Newspaper at starting 
have not failed to make their appearance in the case of THE 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. Now, however, these difficulties 
have been overcome. An important addition has been made to 
the Printing Machinery, and the Publisher (who begs to apologize 
for the disappointment too often inflicted hitherto on the Public 
and the Trade) can now promise a full and rapid supply of copies. 


Country parcels will be despatched by early Trains. Orders 


may be given to any Newsagent, or at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls. 


OFFICE, DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE “ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,” 
WEEKLY EDITION. 


On SATURDAY, JULY 3, will appear, in response to many inquiries 
from India, the Colonies, and from Country places at home, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


ST. JAMESS BUDGET: 


Being a Weekly Edition of the 
St. James’s Gazette.” 


FORTY PAGES, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


This Edition of THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is more particularly 
intended for persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and 
the Colonies. But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and 
handsome Weekly Newspaper and Review. 


Tue ST. JAMES’S BUDGET witt contain: 


A collection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and 
social, which have appeared in “ The St. James’s Gazette” during the 
week. 

A careful compilation of the news of the week in concise paragraphs. 

The latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production. 

A special collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, Commerce, 
and Financial Speculation. 


A particular selection of news relating to the Church, the Army, and the | 


Navy. 
Biographical notices of all distinguished persons lately deceased. 
The fullest list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that can be obtained. 


THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET may be ordered of any Newsvendor in 
Country or Town, or it can be sent direct from the Office. 


The Sabscription to THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET, including postage 
to any part of the United Kingdom, will be 7s. per Quarter. The Sub- 
scription per Quarter, including postage, for the Foreign Edition, printed 
on thin paper, will be for China and India, 83. 2d.; for all other parts of 
the world, 7s. 7d. 


The FOREIGN POST EDITION, printed on Thin Paper, will be pub- 
lished on FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET should be 
sent to the Office before Eleven o’clock on THURSDAY MORNINGS. 


OFFICE, DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Cousins,” “ Pauline,’ “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Reminiscences of an Officer in 1879. 


By Captain W. E. MONTAGUE, 94th Regt. 
Author of “ Claude Meadowleigh,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


= Fifth Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged, 
t 8vo. with 2 Portraits and other Llustrations, 2s. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing Minute Instructions in all Highland 
Sports; with Wanderings over Craig and 
Correi, Flood and Fell. 


TO WHICH IS NOW ADDED RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S 
EARLY LIFE. 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


CONTENTS : 


VOU. I.—“ Sport "—Deer-Stalking—Deer-Driving in Mull — Wild-Goats — Roo-Hanting ~ 
Seal-Shootin, ag — Capea ailzie-Shooting — Grouse and Black-Game Shooting — Ptarmigan- 
Shooting—The Alpine or White. Hare—Woodcocks Shooting in the 
Firth of Forth—Wild-Fowl Shooting on the Highland Lochs—The Peat Isle—Dogs for the Gun 
—Instinct of Dogs—Natural History and Sport of Bute—A ppendix, 


VOL. II.—Corrach-Bah ; or, a Plea for the Wastes—Hawking—On Eagles_The Eip-Ovte 
—The Mountain-Fox—The Wild-Cat_The M farten—The Otter— Wild Pigeons_The Com 
Dotterel—Rock and River Ousels—A Spring Week in the West Highlands—The Hill Geacker 
--The Natural History of Sport—My Museum—Salmon- Ang ling--Autumn Angling on the 
Lyon—October on the Stinchar—Loch Salmon-Fishing— Trolling for the 
Moor-Burn—Loch-Fishing—Fishing on Salt-Water Lochs—A Raid om 
Sutherland—The Sound of Mull—Fragments. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 2 vols. 


‘GRISEL ROMNEY. 


By M. E. FRASER-TYTLER. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 anD 68 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. = 
AND BELFAST. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 
AN EASTERN AFTERGLOW ; or, Present 


Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By W. S. Woon, Fellow "ot St. "John's 8 College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s, 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 


SOPHOCLES, Vol. II. With Commentary. 


Ty F. A. Editor of Eschylus,” &c. Containing Electra, 
‘1 -achiniae, Philoctetes, and Ajax. Demy Svo. 12s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book II. With Collation of 
tl e Two Cambridge MSS. and the Aldine and Juntine Editions. By RicharD 
S:ILLETO, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


[Now ready, 
Cambridge : Deicuron, BELL, & Co. 


CHANGE-RINGING  DISENTANGLED ; 


with Hints on the Direction of Belfries, on the Management of Bells, &e. 
By the Rev. WooLmorE WIGRAM, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Rector of St. Andrew, with St. Nicholas and St. Mary, Hertford. Second 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 3s. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. Containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, = 


HISTORY ARCH ZOLOGY SCIENCE — 
BIOGRAPHY | THEOLOGY PHILOSOPHY | a 
TOPOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES NATURAL HISTORY FICTION 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 


FRENCH | ITALIAN SCANDINAVIAN | LATIN an@ 
GERMAN SPANISH ANGLO-SAXON GREEK 


3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). A ee Set in 623 
Volumes, price £139 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK_ STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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MIDSUMMER PRIZES. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS: 


a Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Edited and arranged by W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 98. 


“No one who takes the slightest | in in literature, or in 

torial ap is excellently c culated ass: joym - 
lari book, book Chesterth rfield would, we think, have incl among his ideal 
books for r spare half-hours.""—Pall Mall Gazet 


Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, Set to Music by 


various Composers. —_ by W. G. rs The Volume comprises Forty- 
five Songs, and is issued in a handsome cloth binding, gilt leaves, 21s. ; half 
morocco, 25s. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The Crown Edition, 


complete in 1 vol. strongly bound in cloth, 63. ; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. ; 
a half morocco, 8s. 6d. 

A List of the various Editions of Mr. Tznnyson’s Works may be had on 
application to the Publishers. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LonsDALF. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and One 
Illustration. Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and 


Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wire. Fifth Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, 
a with 2 Steel engraved Portraits, and Vignettes on Wood, cloth, 
ce 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Outlines 


of ‘the History of some of the less pant States ‘Ot Europe. By 
C. F. Jounsrong, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 


and the HOLY LAND., By Mrs. RicHARD nae. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. large post 8vo. with Photographs and Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
“ Vivid pictures of the outer as well as of the inner life of Syria.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76. 
By Captain ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N., late Commander of the Alert. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Full-page Illustrations, 
2 Maps, and 27 smaller Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 
“ We have particular satisfaction in calling our readers’ attention to Captain Markham's 
pleasant and nicely illustrated little book.” Science Keview. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 


~ = by P. W. Joyce, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.IL.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s, 
“Extremely tevtnctiog, and gives us a most Seeetie impression of the author's taste an 


d 
literary talent........ The wildest tales preserve a certain grotesque consisten hich mak 
one fo follow the fortunes of the heroes in "—Times. uaa er 


ost one will be pleased with * Old Celtic Romances.’.......... In their present form th 
highly readabl adable.”—A theneum. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Grorce W. Cox, M.A., Bart., and Eustace Hinton 
Jones. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


nuine excitement” 
Celtic Romances.’ 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the 


Rev. S GrorGE W. Cox, M.A., Bart. New Edition, small crown 8vo. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


TENNYSON’S “IN ‘MEMORIAM. ” New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper. With a Miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Limp 
parchment, antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


“ An exquisite little edition in white bindi: r, and h 
and as At br the fee | in Mnding om paper. It is perfectly printed, 


n edition wh h makes no va a , but lies 0 the 
ian lgar appeal ut relies on attractions of delicate printing 


POEMS: Selected pieein Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Dedicated to Lady Shelley. hee see by ~~ GARNETT. Choicely 
Printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece. Limp parch- 
ment, antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


The book is to be treasured by all 0 
x book i one, by all readers who can appreciate what is beautiful in 


TEN N YSON’S “THE PRINCESS: a Medley. 


New Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature ~~ al 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in outline by Gordon Browne. Limp 
parchment, antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now ready, 1s, 


THE RUIN of an INDIAN PROVINCE: 


an Indian Famine explained. <A Letter to the Marquess of Hartington. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.,1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


In a few days, demy 8vo. pp. 230. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and —_——’ 
LIONEL 6, BEALE, FRCP. Prot. of Medicine in King’s Colleze, Londoa. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “Joan,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcoran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
* kh 1 attraction.” — Vanity Fe 
Withee sare et ast, hes produced a novel of thailling 
—Morning 


in 
be ‘The author has given us a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, and that is saying 
a great deal.” —Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS.” 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. a Le Fanv, Author of “ The House by the Churchyard,” “‘ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
« ii that should their 
They are told with a raciness and verve ensure Whitehall he 


“ They display great literary vigour and dramatic power of a high class.""—G@: 


MISS THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertua Tuomas. 


38 vols. crown 8vo. (Just published. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


DR. GORDON HAKE’S NEW POEMS. 


MAIDEN ECSTASY. By Tuomas Garpon 


HAKE, Author of “‘ Parables and Tales,” ** New Symbols,” “ —- of the 
Morrow,” &c. Small 4to. cloth extra, 8s. (Now ready. 
“ Dr. Hake holds a separate position in modern poetic literature. of which indeed he is an 
i Heartbroken,’ the *Self-conscious ’—self- 
conscious of new awakened passion— these are, subjects with which Dr. Hake deals sympa- 
thetically and in the manner of a —Pall Mall Gazette. ; 
“ He not only tells us that he sees the Fo nl beauty. bu opens our eyes to “behold it. 
Again and again, in language of unsurpassed felicity, Dr. Take Fieve that very light which 


his own vision upon the mind’s of the reader.""_ Examiner. 
* r as poet can differ from poet; nor have we ever 
these poems. His book is, 


fake differs from Wordsworth as 
read anything that sounded the same note of feeling as that of 
altogether, a m one.” —Pen. 


OUIDA’S NEW VOLUME OF COLLECTED STORIES. 


PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. By Ovurpa. 


Crown 8vo. cloth un 10s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MOTHS. By Ourpa. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


“ Not only the author's finest work, but one which marks a new epoch in Settee. ~ = 


CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other Stories. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. (ln a Sew days: 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK. 


TRAMP ABROAD. By Marx Twar. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (At every Library. 


“ The fun and tenderness of the co ion, of which no living man but Mark Twain is 
capable, its grace and fantasy, ant slyness, the wonderful feeling animals that is manifest 
in of e le jays of work that is 
only delig! as mere reading. degree 
is full of good things.""—A theneum, 


A 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS, 
Arranged and Revised by the Author. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL and DRA- 


MATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE. Including a fine Steel-plate Portrait, 
specially engraved for this Editiqn, and a Biographical Introduction by the 
Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Now ready. 

The entire series, ee will include everything written by Bret Harte, will 
consist of Five handsom Volumes, to be issued at short intervals. 
Crown Gath exten, por 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


A CATALOGUE of RARE OLD BOOKS, 


and Early Illuminated and other MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a great 
number of Volumes of Old English Poetry, many Early English Books in 
Black Letter, and a great many very Rare and Curious Books oo to 
Scotland; also a most valuable and important Collection of Official Docu- 

ments and Private Papers of Sir Philip Francis, the Author of “ Junius’ 
Letters.” Free by post for Six Stamps. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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GEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


BY A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished, 42s, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when mounted in = folds into 
a convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. 


Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 42. 
Fourth Edition, in sheet, 25s. ; mounted in case, 30s.; on roller, varnished, 32s. ; 
spring roller, £3 13s, Gd. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, post Svo. with Geological Map printed 
in Colours and numerous Additions, a of Fossils, 
Sections, and Landscapes, 15s. 


“ No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recommended to the 
English reader. It is a work of th ihe cahest est value, and one worth y take a foremost place 
among popular manuals of science.’’— 


BY EDWARD HULL, B.A., F.R.S. 


Director of H.M.'s Geological Survey of Ireland. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF IRELAND. 


Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir RicHaRD GrirriTH and of 
Professor J. B. Jukes. This Map is constructed on the basis of the Ordnance 
Survey, and Coloured Geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, 
Canals, Antiquities, &c., and when mounted, in case, forms a good and convenient 
Travelling Map. 
Scale, 8 miles to 1 inch; size, 31 inches by 38. 
On Two sheets, 25s.; mounted in case, 30s. ; on roller, varnished, 32s, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


Part I, Geological Formation @ Ireland. Part II. Physical Geography of Ireland. 
Part 111. The Glaciation of Ireland. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and 7s. 


“ We can heartily recommend this book as an excellen to the 1 study 
of the geological features of Ireland. It will take a — — to that of the tee treatises 
which a to England or Scotland, and its style is such tor elegance and plainness as to 
recommend it to the younger disciples of this science."’—Spectator. 


a 


BY JAMES B. JORDAN. 
Of the ‘‘ Mining Record ” Office. 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF 
LONDON, 


Geologically Coloured from the Maps of the 
Geological Survey. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 
Twenty-four sheets in a Portfolio, £2 12s, 6d.; mounted in morocco case, or on 
roller, v: £4; spring roller, £6 63, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 


Compiled from various Authorities, and printed in Colours exhibiting the Superficial | 
Deposits. It shows the Main Roads in and around the Metropolis, the 
Railroads completed, and the Sanctioned Lines, 


Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 24 inches by 26. Folded in cover, 5s. 
mounted in case, 7s. 6d. ; on roller, varnished, 9s. 
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CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. 


By J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms 

Organic Remains found in British Strata, arranged in the order of their 
occurrence, and accompanied by a colamn showing the succession and thick- 
ness of the ‘Strata and the mineral character of each formation. 


CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY 


FOSSILS, By J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. This Diagram is similarly arranged 
to No. 1, and illustrates upwards of 800 specimens of the Tertiary Formation, 
indicating the local series to which they belong, the formation in which they 
exist, the proportions of the Drawings to the natural size, and whether still 
found living. 


FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Sarrer, 


A.L.S, F.G.S., and H. Woopwarp, F.G.S., F. y S. Consisting of about 500 
Illustrations of the Orders and Sub-Orders, "and showing their range in Geo- 
logical time. Some recent types are introduced, and the Natural History 
succession is observed as nearly as possible, each group being commenced in 
the lower strata and carried upwards to its close or to modern times, thus 
indicating through what period any Genus existed. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JULY. 


CONTESTS: 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ATHEISM. By Jonn W. Propyn. 
M. GIMEL ON THE DIVISION OF LAND IN FRANCE. By F. BAnwAM ZINCKE 
THE SULTAN’S HEIRS IN ASIA. By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
A NEW POET. By G. A. Srwcox. 
STATE EDUCATION: a Help or Hindrance? By the Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
PARTIES AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. By W. A. HUNTER. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By WILuraM MINTO. 
THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. By EDWARD ATKINSON. 
DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. By CHARLES H. PEARSON. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CURIOSITIES of the SEARCH-ROOM : 


Collection of Serious and Whimsical Wills. By the Author of “ Flemish 
Interiors,” &c. Demy Svo. (This day. 


SOLDIERS of the VICTORIAN AGE. By 


C.R. Low. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. (This day. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By 


Gerorce C. M. Brmpwoop, C.S.I. Large crown Svo. with Map and 174 Illus- 
trations, 9s. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES of 


INDIAN FISCAL ADMINISTRATION. By Joun Hector. Crown 8vo. 


price 4s. [This day. 
of the 


HISTORY ZULU WAR and its 


ORIGIN. By Frances E. Corexso. Assisted in those portions of the work 
which touch upon Military matters by Lieut.-Colonel EDWARD DURNFORD. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
EROS: Four Stories. By Saran Tyrer, 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Miss B. M. Butt, and Miss G. Butt. 2 vols. 
(This day. 


THERE’S RUE for YOU. ‘By Mrs. ARTHUR 
Kennakp. Second Edition, 2 vols. [Vext week. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. By Antnoyy 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE of the PRINCE IMPERIAL. By 


ELLEN BARLEE. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
*,* Many persons, both in Paris and England, well — with the 
late Prince, have furnished data for the above work. 


SIX LIFE STUDIES of FAMOUS WOMEN. 


By M. BerHaM-Epwanns, Author of “ Kitty,” ‘* Dr. Jacob,” “A Year in 
Western France,” &c, With 6 Portraits engraved on Steel, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: Fernan Caballero (Spanish Novelist) — Alexandrine Tinné 
(African Explorer)—Caroline Herschel (Astronomer and Mathematician)— 
Marie Pape-Carpantier (Educational Reformer)—Elizabeth Carter (Scholar)— 
Matilda Betham (Littérateur and Artist). 

This book contains the Biography, so far as any materials exist for it, of 
the celebrated Spanish Novelist, FERNAN CABALLERO, and no more complete 
account of this renowned Writer’s life has been issued. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


EIGHT MONTHS in an OX-WAGGON: 


Reminiscences of Boer Life. By E. F. SANDEMAN. Demy S8vo. with Map, 
cloth, 15s. 

“ Mr. Sandeman was fortunate in finding more than the ususl amount of adventure in the 
Transvaal, and sportsmen especially will derive much amusement from his hunting and shoot- 
ing experiences."’—A theneum. 

“ Better than the average. He can write; he has high spirits and a wonderful talent for 
encountering startling adventures........ Has contrived to make up a very nice book indeed. 
All that he says about the various South African races is singularly valuable.”—Vanity Fair. 


WOTHORPE-BY-STAMFORD: a Tale of 


Bygone Days. By CATHERINE HoLpicH. Crown 8vo. with 5 Engravings, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ART of WASHING CLOTHES: 


Personal—House. By A. A. SrRANGE Butson, Author of “On the Leads.” 
Oblong crown 8vo. in an attractive cover, ls. 6d, 


By the same Author, 


ON the LEADS; or, What the Planets Saw. 


Illustrated by the Author. In an original and attractive cloth cover, 2s. 6d. 


COLLEGE DAYS at OXFORD. By the 


Rev. H. C. ADAMS. Illustrated, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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STEVENS & HAYNES LIST OF LAW WORKS. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, from the Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. 


By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Tutor on Constitutional Law and Legal History to the Four Inns of Court, 


and formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
cloth, 21s. 


“ Mr. Taswell-Langmead has produced a useful and convenient text-book on the historical 
development of our political institutions, It is well written, carefully arranged, and Ro ines 
a trustworthy and fairly full outline of the subject of which the author treats...... He has 
caught the spirit of recent historical research, at once minute in its accuracy and wide in the 
views it suggests, of which Mr. Freemau and Professor Stubbs are among the most eminent 
exponents, and of the eftects of which in their writings they have given some of the most = 


spicuous examples. On the whole, we think Mr. Taswell-Langmead may be congrat 


upon having T ne work of ip merit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Most completely stocked with ali the — facts in the Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, which are detailed with much conciseness and accuracy........' d is very full and 


clear.”’—Spectator. 
“ For i prehensi . and clearness, we do not know of a better modern book 

than Mr. Taswell-Langinead’s * English Constitutional History.’ ’’—Notes and Queries. 
“The volume on ‘ English Constitutional History,’ by Mr. Taswell-Langmead, is exactly 


A MAGISTERIAL and POLICE GUIDE; 


Second and Enlarged Edition, revised throughout, and in many parts rewritten. Svo. 800 pp. 


[Now ready. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME REVIEWS OF THE First EDITION. 


growth and ipecarate of the present system, which elsewhere could only be obtained in many 
rish Law Times. 


xt-book of no small value, accurate, full, w not unwieldy, and calculated to smooth 
very considerably the path of the student........ Written in so easy a style as to be likely to 
attract the general reader.”’—Solicitors’ Journal. 

“ Mr. Taswell-Langmead has thoroughly grasped the bearings of his subject. It is, how- 
ever, in dealing with that chief subject of constitutional history—parliamentary government— 
that the work exhibits its great superiority over its 


being the Statute Law, including the Session 


43 Vict. 1880: with Notes and References to the most recently Decided Cases, relating to the Procedure, Jurisdiction, and Duties of Magistrates and Police 
Authorities. With an Introduction, Enlarged and mostly rewritten, showing the general Procedure before Magistrates, both in Indictable and Summary Matters, 


as altered bv the S 'y Jur 
in cloth, 

“ The ‘ Magisterial and Police Guide,’ by Mr. Henry Greenwood and Mr. Temple Martin, 
is a model work in its conciseness, and so far as we have been able to test it, in completeness 
and accuracy. oes to be in the hands of all who, as magistrates or otherwise, have 
authority in matters of police.”—Daily News. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, and Institute of the Whole Law. 


By ARCHIBALD BROWN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., and B.C.L. Oxon.; Author of 


the Legal Profession, and the Public. 


Act, 1879, together with the Rules under the said Act. 
District of the Staffordshire Potteries; and TEMPLE C. MARTIN, Chief Clerk of the Lambeth Police Court. 


By HENRY C. GREENWOOD, Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
Second Edition, 1 thick 8vo. volume, strongly bound 
[Now ready. 

“ This work is eminently practical, and supplies a real want. It plainly and concisely states 
the law on all points upon which magistrates are called upon to aaiiioate, systematically 
we cannot but think that its usefulness 8 ensure for it as large a sale as its merits 
deserve.” —Midland Counties Herald 


For the Use of Students, 


“The Law of Fixtures,” “ An Epitome and Analysis of Savigny’s Treatise on Obligations in Roman Law,” and Editor of “ Snell’s Principles of Equity, with an 


Epitome of the Equity Practice.” Second Edition, Revised and consideratly Enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


“ So far as we have oeen able to examine the work, it seems to have been most carefully and 
accurately executed, the present edition, besides containing much new matter, having been 
thoroughly revised in consequence of the recent changes in the law; and we have no doubt 
whatever that it will be found extremely useful, not only to students and practitioners, but to 
public men, and men of letiers.”—Jrish Law Times. 


(Just published. 
“Mr. Brown has revised his Dictionary, and adapted it to the ch ffected by th 
Judicature Acts, and it now constitutes avery useful work to put into the hands: of any student 
or articled clerk, and a work which the practitioner will find of value for reference.” 

Solicitors’ Journal. 


A COMPENDIUM of the LAW relating to EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS; 


with an Appendix of Statutes, annotated by means of References to the Text. By W. GREGORY WALKER, B.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 


“The Partition Acts, 1868 and 1876; a Manual of the Law of Partition and of Sale in Lieu of Partition.” 


“ We highly approve of Mr. Walker's arrangement........The notes are full, and. as far as we 
have been able to ascertain, carefully and accurately compiled. We can commend it as 
bearing on its face evidence of skilful and careful labour, and we anticipate that it will be 
found a very acceptable substitute for pond tomes of the much-esteemed and valued 
Williams,”—Law Times. 


8vo. cloth, 21s. [Just published. 

“ Mr. Walker is fortunate both in his choice of a subject, and the power of treating it suc- 
cinctly, for the ponderous tomes of Williams, however satisfactory as an authority, are neces- 
sarily inconvenient for reference, as well as expensive...... The Index is fairly good, and bears 
marfs of erent a eoccces On the whole we are inclined to think the book a good and useful 
oue.”—Law Journal. 


THE LAW and PRACTICE relating to PETITIONS in 
CHANCERY and LUNACY, including the Settled Estates Act, Lands Clauses 
Act, Trustee Act, Winding-Up Petitions, Petitions relating to Solicitors, 
Infants, &c. &. With an Appendix of Forms and Precedents. By SYDNEY 
E. W1.u1aqms, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cioth, 18s. 
(Just published. 
under his various headings, which include 


“ Mr. Williams's ar t of the 
Payment Out, Trustee Relief Act, Lands Clauses Act, Settled Estates Act, and many other 
subjects of Jurisdiction which have from time to time been conferred on the Court of Chancer, 
or the Lunacy Jurisdiction by special statutes is very convenient. The chapter on the 
Clauses Act is especially good." Law imes. 

* It is, however. a compilation of modest dimensions, and intelligently constructed........ 
The book is furnished with a selection of forms and precedents: the arrangement of matter 
seems convenient, and we have found it easy to consult. We have not observed any important 
omission within the scope of the treatise, and the writer deserves the praise of having put 
together with some skill an unpretending work which is at least more useful than certain 
larger law books we know of."’—Solicitors’ Journal. 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW: an Elementary Work 
intended for the Use of Students and the Profession. By JoHN INDERMAUR, 
Solicitor, Author of “ Manual of Practice,’ “‘ Epitomes of Leading Cases,” 
&c. &c. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 20s. [Just published, 

“ This work, the author tells us in his Preface, is written mainly with a view to the examina- 
tions of the Incorporated Law Society ; but we think it is likely to attain a wider uscfuiness. 
It seems, so far as we can judge from the we have examined, to be a careful and clear 
outline of the principles of the common law. It is very readable ; and not only students, but 
many practitioners and the public, might benefit by a perusal ofits pages.” 

Solicitors’ Journal, 


THE PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. Intended for the Use of 
Students and the Profession. By EpMunpD H. T. SNELL, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition. To which is added “An Epitome of the 
Equity Practice.” Second Edition. By ARCHIBALD Brown, M.A. Bdin. and 
Oxon., and B.C.L. Oxon., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at.Law ; Author of 
“ A New Law Dictionary,” “An Analysis of Savigny on Obligations,” and 
“ The Law of Fixtures.” Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 25s. 

“ Rarely has a text-book attained more complete and rapid success than Snell's * Principles 
of Equity,’ of which a fifth edition has just been issued.”—Law Times. 

* Seldom does it happen that a work secures so great a reputation as this book, and to Mr. 
Brown is due the credit of keeping it up with the times........ It is certainly the most compre- 
hensive as well as the best work on Equity Jurisprudence in existence." 

Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate’s Journal. 

A SUMMARY of the LAW and PRACTICE in the ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL COURTS. Forthe Use of Students. By Evstace Swirn, of the 
Inner Temple; Author of “A Summary of Company Law,” and * A Sum- 
mary of the Law and Practice in Admiralty.” 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SELF-PREPARATION for the FINAL EXAMINATION, 
Containing a Complete Course of Study, with Statutes, Cases, and Questions ; 
and intended for the Use cf those Articled Clerks who read by themselves, 
By Joun INDERMAUR, Solicitor, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“ In this edition Mr. Indermaur extends his counsels to the whole period from the inter- 
mediate examination to the final. His advice is practical and sensible; and if the course 
of stody, he ds is intelli ly foll d, the articled clerk will have laid ina store 
of legal knowledge more than sufficient to carry him through the tinal examination.” 

Solicitors’ Journal. 

THE LAW of PROMOTERS of PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

By Newman Watts, of Lincoln’s Im, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, post 
, 58. [Just published. 

“ Some recent cases in our law courts, which at the time attracted much public notice, have 
demonstrated the want of some clear and concise exposition of the powers and liabilities of 
promoters, and this task has been ably performed by Mr. Newman Watts.” 

Investors’ Guardian. 


A CONCISE TREATISE on PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL 
JURISPRUDENCE, based on the Decisions in the English Courts. By Joun 
ALDERSON Foote, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister.at-Law; Chancellor's Legal 
Medalli:t and Senior Whewell Scholar of International Law, Cambridge 
University, 1873 ; Senior Student in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, Inns of 
Court Examination, Hilary Term, 1874. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 

“ This work seems to us likely to prove of considerable use to all English lawyers who have 
to deal with questions of private international law. Since the publication of Mr. Westlake’s 
valuable treatise, twenty years ago, the judicial decisions of English courts bearing upon 
different parts of this subject have greatly increasedin number, and it is full time that these de- 
cisions shou!d be examined, and that the conclusions to be from them should be system- 
atically set forth in a treatise. Moreover, Mr. Foote has well,” —Solicitors’ Joi 
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A SUMMARY of the LAW and PRACTICE in ADMIRALTY. 
For the Use of Students. By Evsracr Sarru, of the Inner Temple; Author 
of “ A Summary of Company Law.” §vo. cloth, 6s. 

Law Students’ Journal. 


MAYNE’S TREATISE on the LAW of DAMAGES. By 
JoHN D. Mayne, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; and LuMLEY 
Sura, of the Inner Temple, Q.C. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 25s, 

“ During the twenty-two years which have elapsed since the publication of this well-known 
work, its reputation has been steadily growing, and it has long since become 

authority on the important subject of which it treats.”"—Law Magazine and jer. 


THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS. 
A TREATISE on the DOCTRINE of ULTRA VIRES; being 


an Investigation of the Principles which Limit the Capacities, Powers, and 
Liabilities of Corporations, and more especially of Joint Stock Companies. 
By Sewarp Brice, M.A., LL.D. London, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition, 1 vol. of 1,000 pages, royal Svo. cloth, 42s. 


THE LAW of NEGLIGENCE. By Roserr Campsett, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate of the Scotch Bar. Second 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

“A edition h: ared of Mr. 11": work on ‘ 
in which no pains have been spared 

easy.”’—Saturday Review, March 8, 1879. 


A TREATISE upon the LAW of EXTRADITION; with the 
Conventions upon the Snbject existing between England and Foreign 
Nations, and the Cases Decided thereon. By EpwaRD CLARKE, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Q.C. Second Evition, 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


“ Mr. Clarke’s accurate and sensible book is the best authori which English reader 
can turn upon the subject of Extradition.” —Saturday Review. 


THE LAW of COMPENSATION for LANDS, HOUSES, &c., 
under the Lands Clauses, Railways Clauses Consolidation and Metropolitan 
Acts, the Artizans and Laborers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875; witha 
Full Collection of Forms and Precedents. By EyrE Luoyp, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with many addi- 
tional Forms, including Precedents of Bills of Costs, Svo. cloth, 25s. 


THE SUCCESSION LAWS of CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES, 
with special reference to the Law of Primogeniture as it exists in England. 
By Eyre Luioyp, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts,” 

c. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


“ Mr. Lloyd has given us a very useful and compendions little of succes- 
sion which exist at the present aay in the principal States of both Euro; pogo ; and 
politician and statesman, 


we should say it is a book which not only every lawyer, but every 
would do well to add to his library." Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE ACTS relating to PROBATE, LEGACY, and SUCCES- 
SION DUTIES. Comprising the 36 Geo. IIL, Cap. 52; 45 Geo. III., Cap. 28 ; 
55 Geo. III., Cap. 184; and 16 and 17 Vict., Cap. 51; with an Introduction, 
Copious Notes, and References to all the Decided Cases in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; an Appendix of Statutes, Tables, and a Full Index. By A 
acy and Succession Duties. rd Edition, incorporating the 
Michaelmas Sittings, 1876, 8vo. cloth, 25s. : 
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AN ESSAY on the RIGHTS of the CROWN and the PRI- 
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RogpertT GREAM HALL, of Lincoln’s Inn, -at-Law. Second Edition, 
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RicHarD LOVELAND LOVELAND, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 253, 
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PRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir, with Preface by the Right Hon. M. E. Grayt-Durr, M.P. 
8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. e 

“ As a contribution to the history of contemporaneous politics it is a 
useful work, and should be consulted by those interested in the complica- 
tions of the Eastern n.’’—Atheneum. 

“Containing a perfectly fair, and at the same time warmly sympathetic, 
account of one of the most instructive chapters in the political history of 
the nineteenth century.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A valuable contribution to the literature of the Eastern ve 

lemy. 

This well-executed memoir........the reading public will resort to in 
search of more detailed information concerning the great Hungurian 
patriot, who knew how to combine, with unexampled success, a perfect 
respect for legality with resistatice to arbitrary authority.......The author 
has done his work well.”— Observer. 


PHPHATHA ; or, the Amelioration of the 


World: Sermons p hed at Westminster Abbey; with Two Sermcns at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, at the Opening of Parliament. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 
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and PUBLIC WORSHIP; being Commentaries on the Liberty of the 
Subject and the Laws of England. By JamMEs PATERSON, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “NATURE SERIES.” 


DEGENERATION : a Chapter in Darwinism. 


By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Barrour 


Brownz, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“* A most useful and readable book, from which the reader can get a very 
clear idea of the question.”—/ail Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 


“ The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl. 


By Amy Dunsmuir. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“It is scarcely doing justice to call this novel hopeful, the epithet 
which we commonly apply to a meritorious first effort. There is more than 
hope in it, there is performance.....This is an excellent book.’’—Spectator. 


LIFE and GENIUS of CALDERON: 


an Essay; with Translations from his “ Life’s a Dream,” and ‘Great 
Theatre of the World.” By the Archbishopof DcBLIN. Second Ejition, 
revised and improved, extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by Rev. H. W. SrepHenson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peters School, 
York. Fep. 8vo. 6s. ‘* Macmillan’s Classical Series.” 


ON ANEURISM ; especially of the Thorax 


and the Root of the Neck. By R. BARwELL, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Charing 


Cross Hospital. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


TTHE APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL 


FORCES. By AmMépte Guttiemin. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Lockyer, and edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S, 
Royal 8vo. with Coloured Plates and Illustrations, Cheaper Issue, 2is. 


‘THE FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. 


By Grorcr WItson, M.D., F.R.S.E. Sixth Edition, extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS of SHELLEY: Selected and 


arranged, with Introduction, by SropronD A. Brooke, 18mo. cloth extra, 
price 4s. 6d. ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series.” 


*,* Also large-paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, India proof of 
Vignette, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

* Of the value of the selection as an introduction to those who have still 
before them the immense delight of making a first acquaintance with 
Shelley, we have spoken; it need only be added that the volume, as a 
* Pocket Shelley,’ ought to be equally welcome to others.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 
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RODERICK HUDSON. By Henry James, Jun. 
THE MADONNA of the FUTURE; and other Tales. 
By Henry JAMES, jun. 


LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE'’S. Two 
Stories by Frances H. BunNerr. LIlustrated. 


CONCLUSION OF “GREEN'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Vol. IV. THE REVOLUTION, 1683-1760; MODERN ENGLAND, 1760- 
1815. 8vo. with 3 Maps and Index, 1és. (Now ready. 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCHAOLOGY. 


By C. T. Nuwroy, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Newton’s Essay (Greek Inscriptions) affords in a hundred pages a 
lucid and pregnant survey, such as it is not possible to find elsewhere, of 
the range and character, of the knowledge to be derived from this class of 
monuments. If it was for this essay alone, his book is one which deserves 
to be read and re-read by every student of classical antiquity.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORATORS: 


Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos; being a Companion 

Volume to the “ Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos.” Edited, with 

Notes, by R. C. Jess, M.A., LL.D. Edin., Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Tt is almost needless to add that the notes are those of an excellent 

- Greek scholar, and that the brief criticism on the style of each orator could 

. have been written only by one possessing a very intimate acquaintance 
with the language.” —L£zaminer. 


MODERN GREECE : Two Lectures delivered 


before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh; with Papers on “ The 
Progress of Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Professor R. C. Jess, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

“An admirably simple, yet graphic, sketch of the steps by which the 
modern Greeks arrived at their present position, together with a capital 
estimate of the progress they are now making or have made, and pe: haps 
the best account extant of the Byronic episode in the War of Independ- 


ence.” 
(THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. Crown 8vo. 63. (This day. 


(THE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES; 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated 
into English by F. J. Councu. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


E,NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Jonn Mortey. New Volume: 
POPE. By Leste Srernex. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. 

“The writer’s eminent qualities as a critic, his judgment, his wit, his 
abundant knowledge of eightcenth-century literature, and his keen enjoy- 
ment of literary form, have equipped him handsomely for the task he has 
undertaken. Readers who have made Pope a study and found his poetry a 
delight, are not likely to accept all the terse and incisive criticisms scattered 
through these pages. Every reader, nowever, will acknowledge that an 
extremely difficult task has been well accompiished.”—<St. James’s Gazette. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to February 1871. By Joserpn Invixe. New Edition, 
Revised, Svo. half bound, 1¥s. 
- Also, Supplements from February 1871 to March 1874, and from March 
1874 to July 1878, each 4s. 6d. 

“ We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of past years, 
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the general reader.” — Times. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of 


the Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By 
J. TALROYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign Department. Crown 8vo. with 13 Coloured Maps and 
Tables, 12s. 

“In this ‘Short History of India’ there are nearly all the actual facts 
which an ordinary Englisiiman need know, and they are related by a man 
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with them.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. ByJ.J.Sreven- 


SON, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 36s. 

“* The first of these volumes is very fascinating reading, while the second 
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